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This  ethnographic  study  examines  the  effectiveness  of  the  writing  workshop  model 

as  an  instructional  tool  for  promoting  writing  competency  and  community  membership  for 

both  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students.  Typical  ESOL  students  live  in  poverty  and 

largely  are  dependent  on  the  school  for  developing  second  language  literacy  skills.  Atypical 

ESOL  students,  on  the  other  hand,  come  from  middle-class  homes  and  are  not  exclusively 

dependent  on  the  school  for  developing  second  language  literacy  skills.  The  purpose  of  this 

study  is  to  document  the  experiences  of  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  in  mainstream 

writing  workshops  in  order  to  identify  factors  that  influence  the  process  of  learning  to  write 

in  a  second  language,  and  in  order  to  identify  instructional  practices  that  help  meet  the  needs 

of  both  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing  workshops. 
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To  investigate  the  experiences  of  ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing  workshops, 
ethnographic  techniques  are  used:  participant  observation,  formal  and  informal  interviews, 
and  writing  sample  analyses.  The  theoretical  orientation  framing  this  study  is  social 
constructivism.  In  particular,  a  social  constructivist  perspective  is  utilized  to  analyze  the 
writing  development  of  ESOL  students  as  they  interact  with  their  peers  and  teachers. 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  the  process  of  learning  to  write  in  a  second 
language  is  different  for  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students.  Atypical  ESOL  students 
rely  on  extensive  mediational  support  from  their  parents  in  the  process  of  learning  to 
write  in  a  second  language,  while  typical  ESOL  students  rely  on  mediational  support  from 
their  teachers  and  peers.  The  findings  of  this  study  also  suggest  that  the  function  of 
writing  changes  in  the  lives  of  the  ESOL  students  as  they  begin  to  use  the  written  word  to 
negotiate  membership  in  the  "unofficial"  peer  world  of  their  writing  workshops.  Thus, 
the  process  of  learning  to  write  in  a  second  language  involves  more  than  encoding  words 
on  the  page;  it  also  involves  figuring  out  the  kinds  of  social  work  that  can  be 
accomplished  with  the  manipulation  of  the  written  word.  For  ESOL  students,  it  also 
involves  learning  about  norms  and  expectations  of  the  target  culture  and  language. 


CHAPTER  I 
BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  STUDY 

This  is  an  ethnographic  study  of  what  it  means  to  be  an  ESOL  student  in  a  sixth- 
grade  mainstream  writing  workshop.  The  primary  participants  include  six  ESOL  students 
from  typical  and  atypical  backgrounds  based  on  the  national  population  of  ESOL  students 
in  the  United  States.  The  typical  ESOL  student  in  the  United  States  lives  in  poverty  and 
largely  is  dependent  on  the  school  for  developing  second  language  literacy  skills. 
According  to  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs  (1998), 
75%  of  all  limited  English  proficient  students  in  the  United  States  attend  high  poverty 
schools.  Parents  of  typical  ESOL  students  generally  have  limited  English  skills  and 
limited  educational  experiences  beyond  high  school.  Atypical  ESOL  students,  on  the 
other  hand,  come  from  middle  to  upper-middle-class  homes  where  one  or  both  parents 
have  college  degrees  and  well  developed  English  language  skills.  Atypical  ESOL 
students  also  tend  to  have  more  opportunities  for  developing  first  language  literacy  skills 
than  do  typical  ESOL  students.  Moreover,  atypical  ESOL  students  are  not  exclusively 
dependent  on  the  school  for  developing  second  language  literacy  skills. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  process-oriented  writing  experiences 
of  both  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing  workshops  in  order  to 
understand  how  the  workshop  model  may  promote  community  membership  and  writing 
competency  for  these  students.  While  atypical  ESOL  students  tend  to  experience 
academic  success  in  school  (Chiang,  1992),  typical  ESOL  students  tend  to  experience 
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greater  academic  failure  (Piatt,  1996).  Three  questions  guide  data  collection  throughout 
the  study: 

1 .  How  are  the  experiences  of  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  different  in  a 
mainstream  writing  workshop? 

2.  How  do  ESOL  students  use  the  stages  of  process  writing,  in  a  mainstream 
writing  workshop,  to  develop  language  and  literacy  skills? 

3.  How  do  ESOL  students  use  the  stages  of  process  writing,  in  a  mainstream 
writing  workshop,  to  become  members  of  the  writing  workshop  community? 

This  study  is  framed  in  the  context  of  a  national  trend  occurring  in  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  education  of  second  language  learners.  In  many  schools 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  number  of  limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  students 
being  mainstreamed  into  "inclusive"  classrooms  before  fully  developing  English 
proficiency  is  increasing,  as  more  districts  adopt  inclusion  models  to  educate  language 
minority  students  (Harklau,  1994).  Inclusion  refers  to  "the  provision  of  instruction  within 
the  conventional/mainstream  classroom  to  students  with  special  needs  and/or  talents" 
(FDOE,  p.  1,  1995).  Although  "inclusion"  historically  is  associated  with  special 
education  students,  it  quickly  is  becoming  associated  with  language  minority  students  as 
well.  In  an  inclusion  model,  for  example,  LEP  students  are  instructed  in  mainstream 
classrooms  alongside  their  monolingual  peers,  rather  than  in  self-contained  ESOL 
classrooms  or  self-contained  bilingual  education  classrooms. 

Most  research  on  language  learning  for  ESOL  students  focuses  on  these  students 
in  self-contained  ESOL  classes  or  bilingual  classrooms  (Fu,  1995).  Not  only  is  research 
with  respect  to  ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing  workshops  limited,  but  research  in 
general  concerning  ESOL  students  in  any  kind  of  inclusive  setting  also  is  limited.  The 


few  studies  that  do  focus  on  ESOL  students  in  inclusive  environments  reveal  that  ESOL 
students  in  mainstream  classrooms  often  are  marginalized  and  isolated  (Fu,  1995; 
Harklau,  1994;  Piatt,  1996).  Moreover,  research  with  respect  to  ESOL  students  in 
mainstream  settings  generally  reveals  that  ESOL  students  often  are  not  given  the  support 
they  need  to  become  members  of  the  class  in  a  mainstream  setting  or  the  support  they 
need  to  achieve  to  their  potential. 

The  trend  towards  inclusion  can  be  seen  in  California  where  voters  in  the  state 
with  the  largest  student  ESOL  population  in  the  country  enacted  Proposition  227  in  1998, 
which  eliminates  all  forms  of  bilingual  education  and  ESOL  instruction.  Instead  of 
offering  a  host  of  instructional  programs  for  limited  English  proficient  students, 
California  schools  are  required  to  enroll  all  children  with  native  languages  other  than 
English  in  a  mandated  one-year  English  immersion  program.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
students  are  placed  in  mainstream  classrooms,  regardless  of  their  English  proficiency,  and 
with  no  assistance  for  those  who  are  not  yet  fluent  in  English. 

The  nationwide  trend  towards  inclusion  is  seen  also  in  the  state  of  Florida.  After 
administering  a  survey  to  Florida  school  district  ESOL  coordinators,  Harper  and  Piatt 
(1999)  find  that  the  most  prevalent  instructional  model  for  LEP  students  in  the  state  of 
Florida  is  an  inclusion  model  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  The  Florida 
Department  of  Education  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  "inclusion"  and 
"immersion,"  the  latter  being  the  instructional  practice  of  placing  LEP  students  in 
mainstream  classrooms  without  providing  support  or  making  instruction  comprehensible. 
According  to  the  FDOE  (1995), 

Inclusion  demands  an  on-going  effort  to  make  the  'included'  student  as 


dynamically  a  part  of  the  class  as  any  student  that  is  perceived  as  routinely 
belonging  to  that  class.  Inclusion  may  not  lead  to  oblivion:  a  student  may  not  be 
included  and  then  neglected,  but  included  and  supported,  included  and  integrated. 
(P-2) 

Since  a  1990  lawsuit  filed  on  behalf  of  language  minority  students  against  the  Florida 

Department  of  Education  resulted  in  a  Consent  Decree.  Florida  is  under  a  federal  court 

order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Consent  Decree.  These  requirements  include 

training  teachers  to  adapt  content  area  instruction  for  LEP  students  to  make  the 

curriculum  comprehensible. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Florida  Consent  Decree,  a  massive  staff 

development  effort  is  ongoing  in  the  state,  giving  teachers  varying  amounts  of  training  in 

ESOL  strategies  (Piatt,  1996).  It  is  assumed  erroneously  in  many  cases,  however,  that 

mainstream  teachers  in  the  state  of  Florida  are  using  ESOL  strategies  with  LEP  students 

and  are  making  their  courses  comprehensible  (Harper,  1995).  It  also  is  assumed  that 

students  are  learning  English  through  course  content  in  the  inclusive  mainstream  setting. 

One  method  that  is  advocated  by  some  researchers  for  learning  English  in  the  inclusive 

mainstream  setting  is  the  writing  workshop. 

Writing  Workshop 


As  a  result  of  a  shift  in  writing  pedagogy  from  a  product-centered  focus  to  a 
process-oriented  emphasis  (Hillocks,  1986),  writing  workshops  became  tremendously 
influential  in  the  1980s,  particularly  at  the  elementary  and  middle  school  level.  While  the 
writing  workshop  model  at  the  elementary  school  level  largely  is  defined  by  Graves 
(1983)  and  Calkins  (1986),  the  writing  workshop  model  at  the  middle  school  level  largely 


is  defined  by  the  work  of  Atwell  (1 987).  Atwell  describes  seven  principles  that  guide 
teaching  within  a  writing  workshop  model  at  the  middle  school  level: 

1 .  Writers  need  regular  chunks  of  time-time  to  think,  write,  confer,  read, 
change  their  minds,  and  write  some  more.  Writers  need  time  they  can 
count  on,  so  even  when  they  aren't  writing,  they're  anticipating  the  time 
they  will  be.  Writers  need  time  to  write  well. 

2.  Writers  need  their  own  topics.  Right  from  the  first  day  of  kindergarten 
students  should  use  writing  as  a  way  to  think  about  and  give  shape  to  their 
own  ideas  and  concerns. 

3.  Writers  need  response.  Helpful  response  comes  during-not  after-the 
composing.  It  comes  from  the  writer's  peers  and  from  the  teacher,  who 
consistently  models  the  kinds  of  restatements  and  questions  that  help 
writers  reflect  on  the  content  of  their  writing. 

4.  Writers  learn  mechanics  in  context,  from  teachers  who  address  errors  as 
they  occur  within  individual  pieces  of  writing,  where  these  rules  and  forms 
will  have  meaning. 

5.  Children  need  to  know  adults  who  write.  We  need  to  write,  share  our 
writing  with  our  students,  and  demonstrate  what  experienced  writers  do  in 
the  process  of  composing,  letting  our  students  see  our  own  drafts  in  all 
their  messiness  and  tentativeness. 

6.  Writers  need  to  read.  They  need  access  to  a  wide-ranging  variety  of 
texts,  prose  and  poetry,  fiction  and  non-fiction. 

7.  Writing  teachers  need  to  take  responsibility  for  their  knowledge  and 
teaching.  We  must  seek  out  professional  resources  that  reflect  the  far- 
reaching  conclusions  of  recent  research  into  children's  writing.  And  we 
must  become  writers  and  researchers,  observing  and  learning  from  our 
own  and  our  students'  writing,  (pp.  17-18) 

While  one  writing  workshop  does  not  necessarily  look  like  another,  there  is  a 

common  thread  that  runs  throughout  most  writing  workshops  (Hydrick,  1996).  The 

common  thread  is  the  belief  that  writing  is  an  ongoing,  recursive  process  rather  than  a 

linear  one  whereby  a  composition,  for  example,  is  completed  in  a  single  sitting.  In  a 

writing  workshop  classroom,  students  receive  formative  and  summative  feedback  as  they 


work  their  way  through  the  writing  process.  In  other  words,  instead  of  merely  receiving  a 
final  grade  on  a  final  draft,  students  receive  feedback  throughout  the  composing  process 
from  both  peers  and  the  teacher. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 
The  writing  workshop  model  is  an  effective  instructional  vehicle  for  promoting 
community  membership  and  writing  competency  with  white,  middle-class  students  and 
other  more  diverse  student  populations.  Cummins  (1 986a)  sees  potential  in  the  writing 
workshop  for  promoting  community  membership  and  writing  competency  for  ESOL 
students  as  well.  According  to  Cummins,  the  writing  workshop  model  potentially  is 
empowering  because  it  "encourages  students  to  assume  greater  control  over  setting  their 
own  learning  goals  and  to  collaborate  with  each  other  in  achieving  these  goals"  (p.28). 
However,  there  is  a  paucity  of  research  investigating  Cummins'  claim  about  the  potential 
of  the  writing  workshop  model  with  ESOL  students.  A  few  researchers  examine  the 
experiences  of  atypical  ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing  workshops  and  find  that  the 
writing  workshop  model  is  an  effective  instructional  vehicle  for  promoting  community 
membership  and  writing  competency  for  atypical  ESOL  students  (Townsend  &  Fu,  1998). 
The  experiences  of  typical  ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing  workshops  receive  little 
attention,  though  they  make  up  75%  of  the  ESOL  population.  The  few  researchers  who 
examine  the  experiences  of  typical  ESOL  students  in  any  kind  of  inclusive,  mainstream 
setting  find  that  typical  ESOL  students  often  experience  academic  failure  and  social 
isolation  in  the  mainstream  classroom  (Fu,  1995). 

Given  the  limited  research  investigating  the  experiences  of  ESOL  students  in 
mainstream  writing  workshops,  it  is  important  to  examine  their  experiences.  How  and 


why  are  the  experiences  of  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  different  in  a  mainstream 
writing  workshop?  What  factors  influence  their  experiences?  What  factors  impede  or 
facilitate  the  process  of  making  sense  or  the  process  of  learning  a  second  language?  It  is 
important  to  determine  whether  mainstream  writing  workshops  are  effective  for  both 
typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  given  the  growing  number  of  ESOL  students  in  the 
United  States  and  the  disproportionate  number  of  them  who  experience  academic  failure. 

This  study  examines  whether  the  mainstream  writing  workshop  model  is  an 
effective  instructional  tool  for  promoting  community  membership  and  writing 
competency  for  both  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students.  This  study  also  addresses  the 
gap  between  actual  classroom  practices  and  the  findings  of  research  about  the  experiences 
of  ESOL  students  in  mainstream  classrooms  by  focusing  explicitly  on  their  experiences  in 
mainstream  writing  workshops  in  one  Florida  public  school.  In  addition  to  examining  the 
effectiveness  of  a  writing  workshop  model  for  ESOL  students,  this  study  also  sheds  light 
on  what  the  process  looks  like  for  ESOL  students. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  document  the  experiences  of  typical  and  atypical 
ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing  workshops.  My  goals  are  to  identify  factors  that 
influence  the  process  of  making  sense,  or  the  process  of  learning  a  second  language,  to 
discover  patterns  that  help  explain  the  nature  of  the  process,  and  to  discuss  those  patterns 
in  the  context  of  the  lives  of  the  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students.  From  my  initial 
observations,  it  is  clear  that  the  process  of  making  sense  is  different  for  typical  and 
atypical  ESOL  students.  I  want  to  understand  why.  Two  guiding  questions  for  the 
research  are: 


1 .  Why  is  the  process  of  making  sense  different  for  typical  and  atypical  ESOL 
students? 

2.  What  cultural  meaning  do  ESOL  students,  both  typical  and  atypical,  give  to 
their  experiences  in  a  mainstream  writing  workshop? 

After  further  data  analysis,  I  added  more  questions: 

3.  How  does  the  function  of  writing  change  over  time  for  typical  and 
atypical  ESOL  students? 

4.  How  do  ESOL  students  use  the  process  of  writing  to  construct  social  worlds? 

5.  What  factors  influence  how  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  use  the  process 
of  writing  to  construct  social  worlds? 

In  addition  to  examining  the  process-oriented  writing  experiences  of  typical  and 
atypical  ESOL  students,  the  purpose  of  this  study  also  is  to  examine  how  ESOL  students 
construct  meaning  in  mainstream  writing  workshop  settings  using  the  lense  of  social 
constructivism.  One  of  the  primary  assumptions  undergirding  social  constructivism  is  the 
belief  that  humans  do  not  simply  "find"  knowledge,  but  construct  it  in  interaction  with 
others.  Social  constructivism  is  an  applicable  theory  for  understanding  how  ESOL 
students  construct  meaning  given  that  learning  to  become  a  member  of  a  community  and 
developing  English  proficiency  skills  are  processes  that  involve  other  persons  and  other 
things.  This  study  serves  as  a  further  application  of  the  theory  by  examining  how  ESOL 
students  negotiate  meaning  in  mainstream  writing  workshops.  This  application  of  social 
constructivism  also  allows  the  theory  to  be  tested  and  developed  and  provides  further 
evidence  in  support  of  social  constructivism. 


Significance  of  the  Study 

Early  writing  workshop  research  is  conducted  predominantly  in  white,  rural 
settings,  where  it  is  found  to  be  an  effective  instructional  vehicle  for  promoting 
community  membership  and  competency  in  writing.  More  recently,  researchers  examine 
the  impact  of  writing  workshops  in  urban  settings  (Wentworth.  1990)  and  the  impact  of 
writing  workshops  on  remedial  or  "at-risk"  students  (Allen,  1995;  Beal,  1996;  Dudley, 
1989;  McDermott,  1994;  Morris,  1991;  Swoger,  1989).  These  more  recent  studies 
generally  find  that  writing  workshops  can  be  implemented  successfully  in  a  variety  of 
contexts  with  a  variety  of  students.  While  a  number  of  researchers  recently  examine  the 
impact  of  writing  workshops  in  more  diverse  settings,  little  systematic  research  is 
conducted  on  writing  workshops  for  students  who  speak  English  as  a  second  language. 
Given  that  many  ESOL  students  with  limited,  yet  developing,  English  proficiency  find 
themselves  in  mainstream  classes  where  they  often  experience  isolation  and  academic 
failure  (Fu,  1995;  Harklau,  1994;  Piatt,  1996),  it  is  important  to  examine  their 
experiences,  particularly  in  a  writing  workshop  setting  that  many  have  theorized  to  be 
promising  for  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  students  (Cummins,  1986a;  Giroux, 
1987). 

One  important  aspect  of  this  study  is  the  comparative  analysis  of  the  experiences 
of  the  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  in  a  mainstream  writing  workshop.  There  is  a 
substantial  body  of  research  that  supports  the  effectiveness  of  the  writing  workshop 
model  for  a  variety  of  students  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds.  However,  little  research 
focuses  on  the  experiences  of  typical  ESOL  students  in  such  a  setting.  With  a  better 
understanding  of  the  lived  experiences  of  ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing 


workshops,  we  may  be  better  able  to  address  further  the  academic  needs  and 
appropriateness  of  writing  workshops  for  ESOL  students.  Furthermore,  a  comparative 
analysis  of  both  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  may  shed  light  on  how  and  why  their 
experiences  and  performance  may  differ.  An  understanding  of  their  similarities  and 
differences  provides  knowledge  about  how  mainstream  writing  workshops  might  be 
conducted  in  order  to  cultivate  success  for  both  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students. 

Overview  of  Chapters 
In  Chapter  II,  I  review  the  early  and  the  current  literature  on  the  writing  workshop 
approach  and  the  research  that  relates  social  constructivism  to  the  writing  experiences  of 
monolingual  students  and  second  language  learners.  I  also  review  the  research  that 
focuses  on  second  language  literacy  and  school  adaptation  studies  that  focus  on  the 
differential  academic  achievement  of  minority  and  immigrant  students.  I  argue  that  a 
comparative  analysis  of  the  lived  experiences  of  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  in 
mainstream,  middle  school  writing  workshops  is  neglected  in  the  research  related  to 
process  writing.  In  Chapter  III,  I  explain  the  methodology  used  to  gather  and  analyze  the 
data.  In  Chapters  IV  through  IX,  I  present,  analyze,  and  discuss  my  findings.  More 
specifically,  I  document  how  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  make  sense  of 
mainstream  writing  workshops.  By  documenting  how  the  ESOL  students  make  sense  of 
process  writing,  I  show  that  the  process  is  different  for  the  typical  and  atypical  ESOL 
students.  I  also  document  how  the  function  of  writing  changes  in  the  lives  of  the  ESOL 
students  as  they  develop  second  language  literacy  skills.  In  Chapter  X,  I  provide  a 
conclusion  and  discuss  the  implications  of  the  findings.  I  examine  how  background 
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factors  influence  the  process  of  making  sense  for  the  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students. 
I  argue  that  the  effectiveness  of  writing  workshops  is  not  generically  found  in  the  model 
itself,  but  instead  in  a  host  of  factors  that  influence  its  effectiveness. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


In  the  literature  review  that  follows,  I  first  discuss  social  constructivist  theory  and 
its  underlying  premises.  Social  constructivism  later  is  used  as  a  perspective  to  critique 
the  other  studies  included  in  the  review,  and  it  is  also  used  to  analyze  and  interpret  the 
data  in  later  chapters.  Following  the  section  on  social  constructivism,  I  discuss  studies 
focusing  on  the  writing  workshop  model,  followed  by  a  review  of  second  language 
literacy  studies,  and  a  review  of  school  adaptation  studies  that  focus  on  the  differential 
academic  achievement  of  minority  and  immigrant  students. 

Theoretical  Assumptions  Undergirding  Social  Constructivism 
The  theoretical  orientation  framing  this  study  is  social  constructivism.  The  roots 
of  social  constructivism  can  be  found  in  the  work  of  Vygotsky  (1978),  extended  by  the 
work  of  researchers  such  as  Bruner  (1986),  Rogoff  (1990),  and  Wertsch  (1985,  1991). 
Before  discussing  the  primary  assumptions  undergirding  social  constructivism,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  different  perspectives  about  constructivism  exist.  According  to  Ernest 
(1995),  "there  are  almost  as  many  varieties  of  constructivism  as  there  are  researchers" 
(p.459).  While  many  perspectives  about  constuctivism  exist,  this  study  is  framed  by  a 
social  constructivist  orientation.  That  is,  learning  occurs  through  social  interactions 
within  a  social  environment.  Drawing  on  the  theoretical  insights  of  Vygotsky,  Bruner 
(1986)  states, 
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[MJost  learning  in  most  settings  is  a  communal  activity,  a  sharing  of  the  culture. 
It  is  not  just  that  the  child  must  make  his  knowledge  his  own,  but  that  he  must 
make  it  his  own  in  a  community  of  those  who  share  his  sense  of  belonging  to  a 
culture,  (p.  127) 

While  different  positions  about  constructivism  exist,  the  various  forms  of 
constructivism  are  bound  together  by  von  Glaserfeld's  (1989)  first  principle  of 
constructivism.  According  to  von  Glaserfeld,  "knowledge  is  not  passively  received  but 
actively  built  up  by  the  cognizing  subject"  (p.  182).  Such  a  perspective  of  knowledge 
construction  recognizes  that  knowing  is  active,  that  it  is  individual  and  personal,  and  that 
it  is  based  on  previously  constructed  knowledge.  In  other  words,  knowledge  is  not  fixed 
and  static.  It  is  not  a  set  of  facts  or  concepts  waiting  to  be  discovered,  nor  is  it  something 
that  exists  independent  of  the  human  mind.  Rather  than  being  seen  as  a  passive  activity 
where  knowledge  is  transmitted  from  one  person  to  another,  knowledge  construction  is 
seen  as  a  participatory  activity.  It  is  constructed  by  individuals  as  they  attempt  to  bring 
meaning  to  their  experiences  (Zahorik,  1 995). 

Grounded  in  von  Glaserfeld's  first  principle  of  constructivism  is  what  Spivey 
(1995)  refers  to  as  the  metaphor  of  construction.  The  metaphor  is  about  the  building  up 
of  structures  from  preexisting  pieces.  More  specifically,  the  metaphor  describes 
understanding  as  the  building  of  mental  structures.  Understanding  is  not  built  up  from 
received  pieces  of  knowledge  in  a  linear  fashion.  Instead,  the  process  is  recursive,  and 
the  building  blocks  of  understanding  are  the  product  of  previous  acts  of  construction. 
"The  distinction  between  the  structure  and  content  of  understanding  can  only  be  relative 
in  constructivism.  Previously  built  structures  become  the  content  in  subsequent 
construction"  (Ernest,  1995,  p.  461). 
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While  social  constructivists  recognize  the  construction  of  knowledge  by 
individuals,  they  emphasize  that  knowledge  construction  always  occurs  within  specific 
contexts,  primarily  as  a  result  of  social  interaction.  That  is,  individuals  construct 
knowledge,  but  it  is  socially  and  culturally  mediated.  In  other  words,  the  learner's 
construction  of  knowledge  takes  place  through  social  interactions  and  with  the  help  of 
mediation.  Therefore,  social  constructivists  regard  individuals  and  the  realm  of  the  social 
as  interconnected  (Ernest,  1995).  Human  beings  are  formed  through  their  interactions 
with  each  other,  as  well  as  their  individual  processes.  Ernest  (1995)  explains  that  an 
underlying  metaphor  for  social  constructivism,  with  respect  to  the  mind,  is  that  of  persons 
in  conversation:  "Persons  in  meaningful  linguistic  and  extralinguistic  interaction  and 
dialogue"  (p.  199).  Within  the  social  constructivist  model,  there  is  no  metaphor  for  the 
wholly  isolated  individual  mind.  Instead,  the  mind  is  viewed  in  a  broader  context  where 
meaning  is  socially  constructed. 

The  concept  of  mediation  is  important  in  a  social  constructivist  model  of 
knowledge  construction.  Vygotsky  broke  new  ground  when  he  emphasized  the  social 
context  in  which  learning  takes  place  and  when  he  cited  the  concept  of  mediation  as  a  key 
element  in  this  process.  From  a  Vygotskian  perspective,  mediation  refers  to  "the  part 
played  by  other  significant  people  in  the  learners*  lives,  who  enhance  their  learning  by 
selecting  and  shaping  the  learning  experiences  presented  to  them"  (Williams  &  Burden, 
1997,  p.  40).  This  significant  person,  whether  parent,  teacher,  or  peer  is  the  mediator  of 
the  learning  experience.  Effective  learning  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  social  interaction 
between  two  or  more  people  with  different  levels  of  skill  and  knowledge.  The  role  of  the 
person  with  the  most  knowledge  is  to  find  ways  of  helping  the  other  learn.  In  other 
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words,  the  role  of  the  one  with  the  most  knowledge  is  to  mediate.  Mediation,  however,  is 
not  a  one-way  process  where  adults  or  more  knowledgeable  peers  play  a  dominant  role. 
Mediation  is  an  interactive  process  with  learners  contributing  to  the  mediation  process. 
Bornstein  and  Bruner  (1989)  point  out  that  within  the  social  context  of  the  family,  for 
example,  the  actions  of  children  affect  those  of  the  parents  as  well  as  the  other  way 
around.  Hence,  once  again,  mediation  is  an  interactive  process  rather  than  a 
unidirectional  process. 

From  a  Vygotskian  perspective,  mediation  also  refers  to  the  use  of  tools.  Tools  in 
this  sense  refer  to  anything  that  is  used  to  help  solve  a  problem  or  achieve  a  goal.  One  of 
the  most  important  tools  in  the  mediational  process  is  language.  In  fact,  scholars  from  a 
social  constructivist  perspective  see  language  as  fundamental  to  thinking,  problem- 
solving,  and  learning  (Barnes,  1994;  Wertsch,  1985).  Language  provides  the  tools  that 
learners  need  to  think  and  the  tools  that  more  knowledgeable  members  of  a  community 
use  to  help  explain  the  world  to  the  learner.  The  "persons  in  conversation"  metaphor 
discussed  earlier  also  reflects  the  importance  ascribed  to  language  in  a  social 
constructivist  model  of  knowledge  construction.  Language  is  regarded  as  the  shaper  of 
the  human  mind  as  well  as  the  summative  product  of  the  human  mind.  Much  instruction 
and  learning  also  take  place  directly  through  the  medium  of  language.  Even  manipulative 
or  hands-on  learning  takes  place  in  a  social  context  of  meaning  and  is  mediated  by 
language  and  its  socially  negotiated  understandings.  Raphael  and  Hiebert  (1996)  point 
out  that 

If  knowledge  is  constructed  among  individuals  within  the  socio-cultural 
environment,  the  classroom  is  the  community  within  which  students  explore  new 
ideas,  develop  new  ways  of  thinking,  and  construct  knowledge  through  their 


interactions.  Language  is  the  primary  means  through  which  such  learning  occurs 
(p.  11) 

The  interconnected  nature  of  individuals  and  the  realm  of  the  social  is  embedded 
in  the  learning  process  as  discussed  by  social  constructivists.  From  a  social  constructivist 
perspective,  learning  occurs  twice  for  every  child:  "First,  on  the  social  level  and  later,  on 
the  individual  level;  first,  between  people  (interpsychological),  and  then  inside  the  child 
(intrapsychological)"  (Vygotsky,  1978,  p.57).  Drawing  on  the  theoretical  insights  of 
Vygotsky,  Raphael  &  Hiebert  (1997)  expound  on  this  idea. 

What  is  learned  occurs  first  in  the  public  domain  where  it  is  used  in  social  ways 
by  one  or  more  knowledgeable  members  of  the  culture  and  made  visible  to  the 
learners.  It  is  only  after  social  interactions  within  a  public  domain  that  individuals 
adopt  and  adapt  what  they  have  observed  and  begin  to  use  privately  what  they 
have  learned.  This  process  of  moving  from  the  publicly  shared  use  of  strategies, 
concepts,  and  ways  of  thinking  to  private  individual  use  is  called  internalization' 
(p.  15) 

The  process  of  internalization  captures  the  interrelated  nature  of  the  social  and 
individual  dimensions  of  learning  reflected  in  social  constructivism.  However,  in  order 
for  this  refining  process  with  a  more  capable  person  to  be  effective  for  the  child, 
Vygotsky  contends  that  "intersubjectivity"  must  be  established.  That  is,  the  two  parties 
must  be  in  tune  with  each  other,  and  they  must  share  a  common  purpose.  Put  more 
simply,  each  party  must  know  what  the  other  is  trying  to  do  (Rogoff.  1 990).  When  this 
harmony  between  teacher  and  students,  parent  and  child,  or  between  students  occurs,  both 
parties  are  able  to  recognize,  examine,  negotiate,  or  mutually  adopt  each  other's 
perspectives. 

Central  to  a  social  constructivist  notion  of  learning  and  mediation  is  Vygotsky's 
(1978)  "zone  of  actual  development"  and  the  "zone  of  proximal  development."  The 
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of  actual  development  refers  to  the  child's  level  of  performance  while  working  alone  and 

unassisted  in  a  problem-solving  situation.  For  Vygotsky,  the  level  at  which  a  child  can 

function  when  interacting  with  a  teacher  or  a  more  capable  peer  goes  beyond  the  level  of 

actual  development.  Vygotsky  uses  the  term  "potential  development"  to  describe  this 

enhanced  level  of  performance  (Jones  &  Thorton,  1993).  Vygotsky  introduces  the  zone 

of  proximal  development  when  relating  actual  and  potential  development.  Vygotsky 

(1978)  contends  that  a  child's  zone  of  proximal  development  is  "the  distance  between  the 

actual  development  level  as  determined  by  independent  problem  solving  and  the  level  of 

potential  development  as  determined  through  problem  solving  under  adult  guidance  or  in 

collaboration  with  more  capable  peers"  (p.  86).  The  lower  boundary  of  the  zone  of 

proximal  development  is  the  actual  level  of  development,  while  the  upper  boundary 

represents  potential  development.  Piatt  (1996)  illustrates  Vygotsky 's  zone  of  proximal 

development  with  the  following  example. 

A  small  circle  can  be  drawn  to  represent  a  learner's  zone  of  actual  development 
(ZAD)  with  respect  to  a  particular  task,  such  as  reading  a  sentence  or  two  from  a 
story  where  the  learner  knows  all  but  one  or  two  words.  Thus,  the  ZAD  is  what 
s/he  can  do  on  his  or  her  own.  However,  given  the  task  of  reading  two  or  three 
paragraphs  from  the  story  with  12-15  unfamiliar  words  might  be  too  difficult  for 
the  learner  to  accomplish  independently.  The  area  between  the  smaller  circle  and 
the  circumference  of  a  larger  circle  drawn  around  the  smaller  one  represents  the 
zone  of  proximal  development.  That  is  what  the  learner  can  do  with  assistance:  a 
teacher,  parent,  or  tutor  seated  alongside  listening  to  the  reading,  for  example,  (pp. 
8-9) 

The  zone  of  proximal  development  focuses  on  those  intellectual  capabilities  that  have  not 
yet  matured  but  are  in  the  process  of  maturation.  In  Vygotsky's  (1978)  words,  "What 
children  can  do  with  assistance  today  they  will  be  able  to  do  by  themselves  tomorrow"  (p. 
87). 


Building  on  Vygotsky's  work,  Wertsch  (1979)  describes  four  levels  of  transition 
when  moving  from  the  social  dimension  to  the  individual  dimension  of  learning.  As 
stated  earlier,  Vygotsky  observed  that  the  locus  of  control  with  respect  to  a  novel  task 
begins  outside  the  learner  with  the  task  being  mediated  or  regulated  by  another  person. 
When  the  learner  internalizes  the  knowledge  to  perform  the  same  or  analogous  task,  the 
learner  is  said  to  be  self-regulated.  According  to  Wertsch  (1979),  the  transition  from 
other-regulated  to  self-regulated,  or  from  the  social  dimension  of  learning  to  the 
individual  dimension  of  learning,  involves  four  levels  summarized  by  Piatt  (1996). 


At  the  earliest  level,  the  more  proficient  person  and  the  learner  do  not  share  the 
same  communicative  context.  The  task  situation  has  not  been  defined  for  the 
learner  in  such  a  way  as  he  can  participate;  she  is  not  yet  on  "the  right  page."  At 
the  second  level,  the  learner  just  begins  to  make  connections  between  what  the 
teacher  says  and  what  he  is  to  do,  needing  explicit  directives  to  make  those 
connections.  At  the  third  level,  the  learner  is  able  to  follow  the  teacher,  and  starts 
taking  over  "strategic  responsibility"  for  the  task.  At  the  fourth  level,  the  learner 
takes  complete  control  of  the  task,  this  regulation  being  demonstrated  by  the 
learner's  talk  to  himself  as  he  works  through  the  task.  At  the  early  stage  the 
learner  may  say  almost  nothing,  while  at  the  fourth  stage,  he  takes  over  the  talk,  as 
well  as  the  activity,  (p.  9) 

From  a  Vygotskian  perspective,  it  should  be  noted  that  learners,  regardless  of  age,  move 

back  and  forth  across  the  developmental  stages  when  faced  with  extremely  difficult  tasks, 

particularly  when  the  tasks  involve  unfamiliar  domains. 

The  premises  of  social  constructivism  outlined  in  the  above  discussion  are  used  in 

this  study  to  examine  the  experiences  of  ESOL  students  as  they  learn  to  write  in  a  second 

language.  In  addition  to  examining  the  nature  of  the  mediational  role  others  play  in  the 

writing  development  of  the  ESOL  students,  the  writing  development  of  the  ESOL 

students  also  is  examined  using  Wertsch' s  Vygotskian  inspired  description  of  the  four 

levels  of  transition  from  other-regulated  to  self-regulated  with  respect  to  learning. 
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Literacy  Development  from  a  Social  Constructivist  Perspective 
Literacy  development  from  a  social  constructivist  perspective,  like  the  process  of 
learning,  also  is  grounded  in  the  work  of  Vygotsky  and  is  extended  by  several  Vygotskian 
inspired  scholars.  Written  language  is  characterized  as  a  "higher  psychological  process," 
a  term  coined  by  Vygotsky  (1978)  to  distinguish  what  is  learned  through  social  mediation 
from  biological  processes  that  develop  without  social  mediation.  Literacy,  like  all  other 
higher  psychological  processes,  originates  in  social  interaction.  That  is,  the  development 
of  written  language  is  facilitated  through  interactions  with  more  knowledgeable  members 
of  the  social  and  cultural  communities  found  inside  and  outside  the  classroom  (Raphael  & 
Hiebert,  1996).  Children  become  literate  members  of  the  community  in  the  context  of 
relationships  (Daiute,  1993).  They  learn  about  written  language,  its  form,  purposes  and 
processes,  while  interacting  with  others  in  the  context  of  a  literacy  activity.  Therefore, 
literacy,  from  a  social  constructivist  perspective,  is  "an  inherently  social  enterprise, 
engaging  readers  and  writers  in  ongoing  collaboration  with  others...."  (Daiute.  1993.  p 
121).  Vygotsky  illuminates  the  important  role  that  social  activity  plays  in  the 
development  of  writing  when  he  suggests  that  writing  should  be  taught  as  a  "complex 
cultural  activity."  Children  acquire  knowledge  of  the  written  system  as  they  "assume 
varied  social  roles  and  engage  in  valued  cultural  activities"  (Dyson,  1993a,  p.  80).  Thus, 
the  acquisition  of  linguistic  knowledge  and  social  knowledge  is  inextricably  linked. 

From  a  social  constructivist  perspective,  literacy  development  also  involves  more 
than  scribbles  and  words  printed  on  a  page.  The  process  of  becoming  literate  involves 
learning  to  manipulate  the  elements  of  the  written  system  in  order  to  manipulate  the 
social  world  in  some  way.  The  basic  unit  of  analysis  is  not  the  word  or  text  per  se,  but 
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mediated  action.  That  is,  the  basic  unit  of  analysis  is  the  individual  engaged  in  the  use  of 

the  mediational  system  in  a  particular  situation  (Dyson,  1993a).  Literacy  researchers 

operating  from  a  social  orientation  examine  the  development  of  written  language  in  the 

context  of  children's  social  lives  as  they  interact  with  peers,  parents,  and  teachers.  They 

examine  written  language  as  a  mode  of  social  discourse  and  human  development,  not  just 

as  a  distinct  cognitive  skill  (Daiute,  1993). 

Literacy  is  [seen  as]  an  activity,  a  way  of  thinking....  And  it  is  a  purposeful 
activity  -  people  read,  write,  talk,  and  think  about  real  ideas  and  information  in 
order  to  ponder  and  extend  what  they  know,  to  communicate  with  others,  to 
present  their  point  of  view,  and  to  understand  and  be  understood.  (Langer,  1987 
p.  4) 

When  literacy  is  seen  as  a  dynamic  process  shaped  by  social  context,  and  is 

understandable  only  in  relation  to  the  context,  the  focus  of  literacy  is  on  the  whole 

activity,  not  isolated  parts  or  a  hierarchy  of  skills  based  on  units  of  written  language. 

Moll  (1990)  rejects  the  idea  of  the  zone  as  teaching  and  assessing  "discrete,  separable 

skills  and  subskills"  (p. 7).  Literacy  is  a  set  of  "social  functions,  practices,  and  forms" 

(Daiute,  1993,  p.  122).  Children  understand  the  numerous  features  and  aspects  of  written 

language  as  they  occur  in  meaningful  contexts  of  interaction.  This  shift  in  perspective 

involves  redefining  our  notions  of  what  it  means  to  be  literate  and  what  counts  as  basic 

skills.  From  this  perspective,  "social  discourse  is  a  basic  skill"  (Daiute,  1993,  p.  122). 

Bakhtin  (1981,  1986),  a  philosopher  interested  in  language  and  literacy,  extends 

the  discussion  about  the  social  nature  of  writing  when  he  discusses  the  "dialogic"  nature" 

of  texts.  Each  time  writers  compose  any  kind  of  text  or  genre,  they  "temporarily 

crystallize  a  network  of  relations"  among  themselves  and  others  (Morson,  1986,  p.  89). 

Dyson  (1993a)  explains  that  these  relations  include  the  author's  sense  of  "(a)  her  or  his 
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power  and  status  vis-a-vis  others,  (b)  the  purposes  that  have  brought  them  together,  (c) 
the  topic  of  their  discourse,  and  (d)  the  history  of  other  conversations,  other  dialogues, 
they  have  had"  (p.  10).  Thus,  oral  and  written  texts  are  situated  within  a  web  of  human 
relationships.  When  people  speak  or  write,  they  position  themselves,  they  respond  to 
others,  and  they  anticipate  a  response  from  others.  Each  text,  then,  is  a  '-dialogic"  -  a 
reaching  out  in  a  world  that  reverberates  with  voices  "talking  to,  past,  and  over  each 
other"  (Dyson,  1993a,  p.  10). 

If  texts  are  embedded  in  social  dialogues,  learning  to  write  involves  learning  to 
participate  in  diverse  social  dialogues.  Dyson  (1993a)  points  out  that  the  classroom  is  a 
complex  place  where  multiple  social  worlds  intersect  and  coexist.  There  is  the  official 
school  world  where  children  are  "students,"  the  peer  world  where  children  are 
"coworkers"  and  even  friends,  and  the  world  of  the  home  community  that  reforms  itself 
in  the  classroom.  Within  the  different  social  arenas  of  the  classroom,  diverse  social 
dialogues  are  constructed.  Although  there  are  no  clear  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
different  social  worlds  of  the  classroom,  each  social  arena  requires  "particular  kinds  of 
social  work  and  value[s]  particular  kinds  of  ways  with  words"  (Dyson,  1993a,  p.  2).  Put 
another  way,  each  of  the  social  worlds  found  in  the  classroom  is  a  language  world 
suspended  inside  the  larger  language  world  of  American  English  (Dyson,  1993a).  A 
national  language  such  as  English  is  composed  of  "a  multitude  of  concrete  worlds" 
(Bakhtin,  1981,  p.288).  Each  of  these  worlds  embraces  its  own  social  and  linguistic 
values  and  beliefs.  Children  learn  to  write  by  figuring  out  how  to  manipulate  the  words 
on  the  page  in  order  to  accomplish  particular  kinds  of  social  work.  That  social  work, 
however,  must  be  compatible  with  the  linguistic  and  social  values  of  the  social  world  a 
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child  is  operating  in,  and  in  school  there  are  multiple  such  worlds  potentially  operating  at 

any  given  moment,  each  with  its  own  values. 

Research  Studies  Examining  Writing  from  a  Socially-Oriented  Perspective 

Some  researchers  examine  social  constructivism  as  it  relates  to  the  writing 

experiences  of  children  (Dyson,  1989,1993a  &  b;  Dauite,  1993).  More  specifically, 

some  researchers  examine  how  writing  develops  in  the  course  of  children's  lives  as  they 

interact  with  others.  Dyson  (1993b)  examines  the  development  of  literacy  as  a  cultural 

and  semiotic  tool  by  exploring  the  literacy  development  of  young  children  in  a 

kindergarten  classroom.  Dyson  examines  how  writing  functions  and  develops  in  the 

child's  social  world  and  the  situated  nature  of  that  development.  After  examining  the 

writing  experiences  of  Anthony,  Dyson  (1993b)  finds: 

Anthony's  capacity  as  an  individual  to  gain  control  over  the  written  system  in 
particular  activities  is  inextricably  linked  to  his  participation  in  a  social  world  in 
which  such  activity  is  important.  To  learn  a  mediational  tool,  including  talk  or 
writing,  children  need  other  people  who  not  only  model  and  guide  the  appropriate 
processes  but  also  respond  to  their  efforts  (their  spoken  words,  written  texts, 
drawings  and  paintings)  in  situationally  and  culturally  appropriate  ways.  (p.  29) 

In  another  study,  Dyson  (1989)  observes  the  changing  role  of  writing  in  the  lives 

of  eight  primary  school  children  while  they  participate  in  a  daily  composing  period.  To 

gain  insight  into  child  writing  as  mediated  action,  Dyson  attends  to  the  children's  entire 

symbolic  repertoires.  She  attends  to  early  scribbles  and  marks  on  the  page,  but  she  also 

attends  to  the  children's  talk,  their  drawings,  and  their  play  in  the  context  of  their  early 

writing  experiences.  Dyson  finds  that  young  children  often  make  minimal  use  of  print 

per  se  in  "literacy"  activities,  depending  instead  on  other  symbolic  media  such  as  drawing 

and  speech.  Overtime,  however,  functional  shifts  are  revealed  in  the  writing  of  children 
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as  literacy  begins  to  mediate  more  of  the  social  and  intellectual  work  carried  earlier  by 
other  media. 

Dyson's  longitudinal  study  identifies  the  challenges  these  children  face  in 
accomplishing  through  story  writing  what  they  earlier  had  done  through  drawing  and 
talking.  Dyson  concludes  that  the  precise  nature  of  the  challenges  depends  in  part  on  the 
children's  particular  artistic  styles.  Some  children  who  enact  dramatic  adventures  while 
drawing  and  narrating  a  story,  for  example,  are  unable  to  capture  their  dramatic  actions 
and  voice  in  the  written  text  as  the  "accumulated  actions  piled  on  [their]  drawings  did  not 
easily  spread  out  in  written  words"  (p.31).  Gradually  overtime,  however,  all  of  the 
children  begin  to  assume  greater  control  over  the  kind  of  information  they  include  in  their 
drawings  and  in  their  written  texts.  Written  stories  begin  to  contain  more  narrative 
actions,  while  pictures  become  illustrations  of  main  ideas. 

One  major  developmental  change  observed  by  Dyson  is  from  the  "young 
children's  use  of  writing  as  a  kind  of  prop,  an  interesting  object  to  be  used  in  various 
kinds  of  social  and  often  playful  activities,  to  the  deliberate  manipulation  of  written 
language  as  a  mediator  through  which  social  activity  occurs"  (p.  28).  Not  only  do  friends 
become  characters  in  the  children's  written  story,  but  the  children  also  include  certain 
words  and  actions  in  their  stories  in  order  to  amuse  and  tease  their  friends.  In  essence, 
words  become  mediational  tools  in  the  sense  that  they  serve  multiple  functions  within  the 
social  lives  of  the  children.  Dyson  concludes  that  the  developmental  roots  of  the 
children's  written  texts  are  found  not  simply  in  early  scribbles,  but  are  found  in  the 
children's  efforts  to  orchestrate  their  symbolic  repertoire,  their  drawings,  spoken  words, 
and  dramatic  movements,  for  the  "artful  declaration  of  self '  (p.38). 
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Daiute  et  al.  (1993)  also  examine  social  constructivism  as  it  relates  to  the  writing 

experiences  of  young  children.  More  specifically,  they  examine  the  role  that  social 

interaction  plays  in  the  development  of  literacy  among  1 6  third  -  and  fourth-grade 

students.  In  order  to  examine  the  role  of  social  interaction  in  literacy  development,  the 

researchers  contrast  teacher-student  collaborating  efforts  with  peer  collaborating  efforts 

with  respect  to  writing.  Daiute  et  al.  find  that  during  teacher- student  collaborating 

efforts,  the  teacher  tends  to  be  goal-directed  as  she  engages  her  students  in  thinking  about 

the  text  from  a  structural  point  of  view. 

She  kept  up  the  pressure  to  move  on  to  the  next  aspect  of  the  task-the  next  part  of 
the  narrative~and  she  focused  on  strategic  aspects  of  composing  such  as  taking 
the  reader's  point  of  view,  writing  catchy  opening  sentences,  including  vivid 
descriptions,  and  composing  before  revising,  (p.  61) 

During  peer  collaborating  efforts,  on  the  other  hand,  children  draw  on  emotional 

and  social  resources  to  make  sense  of  a  writing  task.  The  children  tend  to  build  their 

composing  strategies  on  social  interactions  like  "playful  banter,  debating,  and  role 

playing"  (p.  61).  The  researchers  also  observe  a  general  penchant  among  the  children  to 

use  collaborative  discourse  to  link  the  text  to  their  personal  lives  in  order  to  make  sense 

of  the  activity.  The  researchers  conclude  that  the  teacher,  with  her  expert  literacy 

knowledge,  is  helpful  to  some  children.  However,  the  nature  of  the  interaction  around 

literacy  is  more  important  than  the  absolute  expertise  of  any  partner.  While  experts  can 

instruct  children  on  culturally  privileged  features  of  literacy,  children  also  must  have 

opportunities  to  integrate  these  features  into  their  own  diverse,  spontaneous  oral  and 

written  genres. 
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Daiute  and  Griffin  (1993)  explore  the  social  construction  of  written  narratives  in  a 

third-grade  classroom.  They  focus  specifically  on  how  students  use  written  narratives  to 

construct  and  interpret  academic  material  while  interacting  with  others.  When  children 

work  with  peers,  their  talk  around  narrative  constructions  tends  to  be  highly  social  and 

affectively  charged.  In  the  social  context  of  peer  interaction,  children  interactively 

explore  meanings  and  make  sense  of  academic  material  by  using  evaluation  devices  in 

their  writing  (i.e.,  exclamation  points,  capital  letters,  and  enlarged  print  size  as  markers  of 

intensification).  When  children  work  with  the  teacher,  evaluation  devices  are  used  less 

frequently,  and  their  talk  around  narrative  constructions  tends  to  be  cognitive  in  nature, 

focusing  on  narrative  categories  and  literacy  topics  rather  than  personal  meanings. 

While  the  structural  and  personal  approaches  to  narrative  tend  to  be  relegated  to 
different  collaborative  composition  situations,  we  find  that  a  balance  of  the  two  is 
most  helpful  to  children  who  want  eventually  to  be  able  to  use  multiple  forms  of 
narrative  in  and  out  of  school,  (p.  1 19) 

Daiute  and  Griffin  conclude  that  evaluation  and  empathy  are  powerful  mediators  of 

thought  and  action  for  children  who  do  not  readily  use  explicit  metacognitive  skills. 

Allowing  children  to  take  personal,  evaluative  stances  in  their  narrative  writing  about 

academic  material,  as  they  are  more  likely  to  do  with  their  peers,  encourages  children  to 

work  with  a  wide  range  of  academic  material. 

Researchers  adopting  the  premises  of  social  constructivism  are  responsible  for 

expanding  literacy  theory  in  recent  years  by  considering  factors  typically  overlooked  in 

writing  research.  These  researchers  consider  social  and  affective  factors  in  student 

writing  as  they  examine  writing  development.  In  other  words,  they  examine  literacy  as  a 

social  process,  not  just  as  a  linguistic  or  cognitive  enterprise.  This  invaluable  research 
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contributes  to  understanding  how  literacy  develops  in  the  lives  of  children.  Moreover, 
these  studies  demonstrate  the  potential  power  of  classroom  interactions  for  supporting 
literacy  development.  Much  of  the  research  that  relates  social  constructivsm  to  student 
writing,  however,  focuses  on  young,  monolingual  children  in  the  early  stages  of  literacy 
development.  Little  research  examines  the  writing  development  of  ESOL  students  using 
the  lense  of  social  constructivism,  particularly  at  the  secondary  level.  Given  the  growing 
number  of  ESOL  students  in  the  United  States  learning  to  write  in  a  second  language,  my 
study  attempts  to  extend  social  constructivist  literacy  theory  by  examining  the  writing 
development  of  ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing  workshops.  An  examination  of  the 
writing  experiences  of  ESOL  students  from  a  social  constructivist  perspective  allows  one 
to  explore  further  possible  relationships  between  monolingual  students  and  second 
language  learners  with  respect  to  writing. 

Writing  Workshop  Research 
During  the  1980s,  the  writing  workshop  model  began  to  be  tremendously 
influential  with  respect  to  composition  instruction,  particularly  at  the  elementary  and 
middle  school  level.  Atwell  (1987),  Calkins  (1986),  and  Graves  (1983)  provide  powerful 
models  for  implementing  a  writing  workshop  with  native  English  speaking  students. 
Lheir  work  reveals  that  children  of  all  ages  can  produce  creative  and  interesting  texts  in  a 
workshop  setting  when 

writing  is  treated  as  a  natural,  open-ended  activity;  when  it  is  supported  by  a 
print-rich  environment;  and  when  students  have  predictable  and  extended  time  to 
write,  choose  their  own  topics,  receive  authentic  responses  from  teachers  and 
other  students,  and  publish  their  writing  for  various  audiences  and  purposes. 
(Peyton  et  al.,  1 994,  pp.  469-470) 
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In  the  course  of  documenting  how  writing  workshops  unfold  in  her  own  eighth-grade 

classroom,  Atwell  (1987)  also  shares  results  from  the  state  of  Maine's  first  annual 

assessment  of  the  educational  progress  of  all  eighth  graders. 

[The]  eighth  graders  in  this  small  school  isolated  at  the  end  of  the  Boothbay 
peninsula,  achieved  Maine's  second  highest  scores  in  writing.... Results  were 
reported  as  percentiles,  and  fully  a  fifth  of  Boothbay's  eighth  graders  scored  at  the 
ninety-ninth  percentile...  Almost  half  of  [the]  students  scored  above  the  ninetieth 
percentile;  their  mean  score  was  at  the  eighty-seventh  percentile.  And  the  results 
included  all  eighth  graders-special  education.  Chapter  I,  everyone,  (p.  259) 

Other  researchers  also  find  that  writing  workshops  have  a  positive  influence  on  student 

writing.  Atkinson  (1993),  for  instance,  conducts  a  meta-analysis  of  recent  research  in  the 

teaching  of  writing.  Of  the  three  instructional  strategies  meta-analyzed- writing 

workshop,  computer  applications,  and  the  teaching  of  inquiry  skills- Atkinson  finds 

workshop  approaches  to  be  the  most  effective.  Other  researchers  who  examine  the 

impact  of  writing  workshops  in  more  diverse  settings  also  find  generally  that  writing 

workshops  can  be  implemented  successfully  in  a  variety  of  contexts.  For  instance, 

Wentworth  (1990)  finds  that  a  writing  workshop  can  be  implemented  successfully  in  an 

urban  setting,  while  other  researchers  find  that  writing  workshops  can  be  implemented 

successfully  with  remedial  or  "at-risk"  students  (Allen,  1995;  Beal,  1996;  Dudley,  1989; 

McDermott,  1994;  Morris,  1991;  Swoger,  1989).  However,  all  of  these  studies,  whether 

about  middle-class,  mainstream  students  or  more  diverse  student  populations,  focus 

exclusively  on  writing  competency,  rather  than  on  the  social  nature  of  writing  or  on  what 

it  means  to  be  a  student  in  a  writing  workshop.  Furthermore,  none  of  the  studies  focus  on 

the  learning  experiences  of  both  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  in  a  mainstream 

writing  workshop  setting,  as  I  will  do  in  my  study. 
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While  some  of  the  initial  groundbreaking  research  on  writing  workshops  is 
conducted  predominantly  in  white,  rural  settings,  and  while  a  number  of  researchers 
recently  examine  the  impact  of  writing  workshops  in  more  diverse  settings,  little  research 
has  been  conducted  with  respect  to  writing  workshops  for  students  who  speak  English  as 
a  second  language.  One  strand  of  the  limited  research  in  this  area  focuses  on  the  teacher 
and  the  challenges  of  implementing  writing  workshop  with  second  language  learners,  but 
not  on  the  lived  experiences  of  ESOL  students  themselves.  Using  survey  data,  Peyton  et 
al.  (1994)  describe  how  some  ESOL  teachers  find  that  they  are  constrained  particularly  by 
limited  time,  space,  and  resources  when  implementing  writing  workshops  in  pull-out, 
self-contained  ESOL  classes  at  the  elementary  and  middle-school  level.  In  the  classroom, 
these  ESOL  teachers  report  "struggling  with  the  dynamics  of  student  writing  fluency, 
conferencing  and  sharing,  revising  and  preoccupations  with  correctness"  (p.  469).  Gee 
(1996)  and  Samway  (1992),  moreover,  describe  how  writing  workshops  can  be  structured 
to  accommodate  the  unique  needs  of  students  learning  to  read  and  write  in  a  second 
language  in  self-contained  ESOL  classrooms.  The  research  to  date  makes  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  constraints  faced  by  teachers  when  working  with 
ESOL  students  in  a  writing  workshop  setting  and  how  it  is  possible  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  in  self-contained  ESOL  writing  workshop  classrooms.  However,  it  does  not 
shed  light  on  what  it  means  to  be  an  ESOL  student  in  a  writing  workshop,  nor  does  it 
shed  light  on  the  nature  of  the  process  for  ESOL  students,  particularly  in  a  mainstream 
writing  workshop  classroom.  This  is  important  given  the  level  of  academic  failure 
experienced  by  ESOL  students. 
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Another  strand  of  research  looking  into  the  writing  workshop  approach  and  ESOL 
students  focuses  on  the  experiences  of  atypical  ESOL  students  who  have  the  opportunity 
to  develop  first  language  literacy  skills  while  learning  English,  or  ESOL  students  who  are 
proficient  readers  and  writers  in  their  first  language  before  learning  English.  Townsend 
and  Fu  (1998),  for  instance,  conduct  a  case  study  using  a  second  grade  Chinese  boy, 
Xiaodi,  who,  like  many  ESOL  students,  arrives  in  this  country  with  no  English  language 
skills.  However,  unlike  many  ESOL  students,  Xiaodi  has  the  opportunity  to  develop 
literacy  skills  in  Chinese  while  learning  English.  Townsend  and  Fu  find  that  after  one 
year  in  a  mainstream  reading  and  writing  workshop,  Xiaodi  emerges  "from  being  a  quiet, 
shy  second-grader  who  spoke  little  English  to  a  popular  classroom  member, 
demonstrating  Chinese  writing  to  fascinated  American  students,  drawing  illustrations  for 
eager  classmates,  and  mentoring  other,  newer  Chinese  students"  (p.  193).  Townsend  and 
Fu  conclude  that  a  process-oriented  writing  workshop  benefits  not  only  mainstream, 
middle-class  students,  but  students  from  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  backgrounds 
as  well. 

Chiang  (1992)  also  finds  that  a  process-oriented  writing  workshop  cultivates 
community  membership  and  writing  competency  for  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse 
students,  after  examining  the  writing  experiences  of  16  ESL  students  in  a  self-contained 
writing  workshop  at  the  college  level.  These  students  are  not  only  proficient  readers  and 
writers  in  their  first  languages,  but  they  also  have  advanced  language  skills  in  English  and 
are  enrolled  as  freshmen  in  a  four-year  college  in  the  United  States.  The  studies 
conducted  by  Townsend  and  Fu  and  Chiang  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  how  some  ESOL  students  learn  to  become  writers  and  community 
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members  in  a  writing  workshop  setting.  However,  given  that  the  greater  number  of 
ESOL  students  experiencing  academic  failure  in  the  United  States  are  students  without 
the  opportunity  to  develop  first  language  literacy  skills  and  students  without  many  of  the 
advantages  that  the  ESOL  students  in  the  above  mentioned  studies  had,  it  also  is 
important  to  investigate  the  experiences  of  the  these  ESOL  students.  A  comparative 
analysis  of  the  experiences  of  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  in  a  mainstream  writing 
workshop  setting  is  a  neglected,  yet  important,  area  of  research.  A  comparative  analysis 
should  shed  light  on  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the  experiences  of  these  ESOL 
students  and  how  educators  can  meet  their  needs  more  effectively. 

Many  scholars  theorize  about  the  potential  of  writing  workshops  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  students.  Giroux  (1987)  recognizes  the 
writing  workshop  as  a  possible  new  form  of  school  literacy  predicated  on  the  social  and 
cultural  experiences  of  students  rather  than  on  a  transmission  curriculum  predicated  on 
language  forms  and  ideal  texts.  Cummins  (1986a)  also  suggests  that  the  workshop 
approach  to  writing  instruction  recognizes  the  social  and  cultural  embeddedness  of 
teaching,  learning,  and  schooling,  and  as  such  has  the  potential  to  empower  students.  The 
workshop  model  is  empowering  because  it  "encourages  students  to  assume  greater 
control  over  setting  their  own  learning  goals  and  to  collaborate  with  each  other  in 
achieving  these  goals"  (Cummins.  1986a,  p.28).  However,  both  Giroux  and  Cummins 
caution  that  while  a  writing  workshop  may  offer  a  potential  resolution  of  the  dilemmas  of 
teaching  writing  in  culturally  relevant  ways  to  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse 
students,  it  is  not  a  panacea. 
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Crucial  to  this  argument  is  the  recognition  that  it  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  to 
merely  dignify  the  grounds  on  which  students  learn  to  speak,  imagine  and  give 
meaning  to  their  world.  This  is  important,  but  it  is  also  crucial  for  teachers  to 
understand  how  schools,  as  part  of  the  wider  dominant  culture,  often  function  to 
marginalize,  disconfirm  and  delegitimate  the  experiences,  histories,  and  categories 
that  students  use  in  mediating  their  lives.  This  means  understanding  how  texts, 
classroom  relations,  teacher  talk,  and  other  aspects  of  the  formal  and  hidden 
curricula  of  schooling  often  function  to  actively  silence  students.  (Giroux  1987 
p.  176) 

Giroux  and  Cummins  see  potential  in  writing  workshops  for  culturally  and  linguistically 
diverse  students,  but  remind  educators  that  writing  workshops  also  may  delegitimize  the 
experiences  and  lives  of  students  if  educators  assume  writing  workshop  arrangements  are 
neutral  or  are  interpreted  by  all  students  in  the  same  way.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  study  to 
explore  the  different  meanings  and  interpretations  that  ESOL  students  give  to  their 
experiences  in  a  mainstream  writing  workshop  setting. 

Another  strand  of  literature  provides  an  alternative  point  of  view  about  the 
appropriateness  of  process  writing  for  diverse  student  populations.  Delpit  (1995)  finds 
that  process  writing  is  predicated  on  the  belief  that  fluency  must  be  cultivated  before 
students  can  be  expected  to  conform  to  conventional  standards.  Such  a  belief 
presupposes  that  many  students,  particularly  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  students, 
lack  fluency.  Delpit  disputes  such  a  claim,  arguing  instead  that  many  white  middle-class 
teachers  fail  to  recognize  the  fluency  of  their  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  students. 
Given  that  many  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  students  already  possess  fluency, 
writing  pedagogy  in  the  classroom  should  focus  on  skill  instruction.  One  African- 
American  teacher  sums  up  this  point  of  view  when  she  tells  Delpit  (1995), 

White  kids  learn  how  to  write  a  decent  sentence.  Even  if  they  don't  teach  them  in 
school,  their  parents  make  sure  they  get  what  they  need.  But  what  about  our  kids? 
They  don't  get  it  at  home  and  they  spend  all  their  time  at  school  learning  to  be 
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fluent,  (p.  16) 
Delpit  does  not  suggest  that  a  writing  process  approach  to  literacy  development  is  wrong 
or  that  a  skill-oriented  approach  is  right.  Instead  she  suggests  that  much  can  be  gained 
from  the  interaction  of  the  two  approaches.  Delpit's  arguments  are  compelling,  but  like 
many  other  writing  process  researchers,  her  arguments  focus  on  the  writing  competency 
of  students  and  the  influence  a  teacher  has  on  that  competency,  not  on  what  it  means  to  be 
a  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  student  in  a  writing  workshop  setting. 

Second  Language  Literacy  Research:  Role  of  First  Language  Literacy 
Much  of  the  research  on  second  language  literacy  focuses  on  the  role  that  first 
language  literacy  plays  in  its  development.  A  number  of  researchers  find  that  literacy 
skills  developed  in  the  first  language  not  only  transfer  to  the  second  language,  but  also  are 
crucial  to  academic  success  in  the  second  language  (Au,  1993;  Bialystok,  1991 ; 
Cummins,  1986a,1986b,  1991;  Cummins  &  Swain,  1986;  Freeman  &  Freeman,  1992; 
Genesee,  1987,  1994;  Lindholm,  1991;  Snow,  1990;  Wong  Fillmore  &  Valdez,  1986). 
In  fact,  first  language  literacy  is  a  strong  predictor  of  academic  success  in  a  second  or 
even  third  language  (Swain,  Lapkin,  Rowen  &  Hart,  1 990).  Students  who  know  how  to 
read  and  write  in  their  first  language  generally  are  more  successful  learning  how  to  read 
and  write  in  another  language,  and  as  a  result  are  more  successful  in  school  (Collier. 
1995).  Ramirez  (1991),  for  example,  finds  that  students  enrolled  in  late-exit  bilingual 
programs  out  perform  students  enrolled  in  early-exit  bilingual  programs  and  in  inclusive, 
mainstream  English  programs  on  literacy  measurements  of  English.  Ramirez  points  out 
that  students  enrolled  in  late-exit  bilingual  programs  out  perform  students  enrolled  in 
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other  programs  when  they  receive  a  significant  amount  of  primary  language  instruction 
and  develop  first  language  literacy  skills. 

Carlisle  (1986)  examines  cross-lingual  relationships  in  the  writing  of  Spanish- 
speaking  fourth  and  sixth  grade  ESOL  students  and  finds  that  rhetorical  effectiveness  in 
Spanish  is  a  significant  predictor  of  rhetorical  effectiveness  in  English.  After  controlling 
for  background  factors,  Carlisle  also  finds  that  Hispanic  students  enrolled  in  a  bilingual 
program  perform  significantly  better  on  English  writing  productivity  than  do  Hispanic 
students  enrolled  in  a  submersion  program.  Harley,  Allen,  Cummins  and  Swain  (1987) 
also  find  significant  cross-linguistic  relationships  for  reading  and  writing  skills  among 
Japanese  background  students.  Those  students  who  are  proficient  readers  and  writers  in 
their  first  language  tend  to  become  proficient  readers  and  writers  in  their  second  language 
when  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  such  skills. 

Cummins  (1979,  1981,  1986b,  1991)  explains  that  the  "linguistic  interdependence 
principle"  accounts  for  such  findings. 

To  the  extent  that  instruction  in  Lx  is  effective  in  promoting  proficiency  in  Lx, 
transfer  of  this  proficiency  to  Ly  will  occur  provided  there  is  adequate  exposure  to 
Ly  (either  in  school  or  environment)  and  adequate  motivation  to  learn  Ly.  In 
concrete  terms,  what  this  principle  means  is  that  in,  for  example,  a  Spanish- 
English  bilingual  program,  Spanish  instruction  that  develops  Spanish  reading  and 
writing  skills  is  not  just  developing  Spanish  skills,  it  is  also  developing  a  deeper 
conceptual  and  linguistic  proficiency  that  is  strongly  related  to  the  development  of 
literacy  in  the  majority  language  (English).  (Cummins,  1987,  p.  21) 

Some  studies  also  indicate  that  if  students  do  not  reach  a  certain  threshold  in  first 

language  proficiency,  including  literacy,  they  may  experience  cognitive  difficulties  in  the 

second  language  (Collier,  1987;  Collier  &  Thomas,  1989;  Cummins,  1976,  1981,  1991; 

Dulay&  Burt,  1980;  Duncan  &  De  Avila,  1979).  While  researchers  have  not 
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determined  the  specific  number  of  years  of  schooling  needed  for  the  threshold,  given 
individual  variation  across  language  learners  ,  Collier  and  Thomas  (1989)  find  that 
students  with  less  than  three  to  four  years  of  first  language  schooling  generally  lag  two  or 
three  years  behind  their  ESOL  cohorts  in  academic  achievement  in  the  second  language. 

Much  of  the  research  focusing  on  the  role  of  first  language  literacy  in  the 
development  of  second  language  literacy  finds  that  instruction  in  the  native  language  and 
the  length  of  time  instruction  is  received  in  the  native  language  are  the  most  important 
independent  variables  influencing  second  language  literacy  development.  However, 
primary  language  instruction  is  treated  as  a  single  variable,  as  a  treatment  students  do  or 
do  not  receive,  and  is  correlated  with  second  language  literacy  skills.  Attention  often  is 
not  paid  to  what  the  process  of  learning  to  read  and  write  in  a  second  language  looks  like 
for  ESOL  students  and  the  constellation  of  variables,  in  addition  to  first  language  literacy, 
that  influence  its  development.  In  addition  to  considering  how  first  language  literacy 
influences  the  writing  development  of  secondary  ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing 
workshops,  my  study  also  examines  the  social  nature  of  writing  development.  That  is,  it     . 
examines  how  written  language  develops  in  the  lives  of  ESOL  students  as  they  interact 
with  others  in  a  mainstream  writing  workshop. 
School  Adaptation  Research  on  the  Differential  Academic  Success  of  Minority  Students 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  educational  anthropologists  examine  the  adaptation 
patterns  of  immigrant  students  in  American  schools  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the 
differential  academic  achievement  of  different  minority  groups.  Some  researchers  adopt 
a  "cultural  ecologist"  position  (Trueba,  1988,  p. 276)  where  they  examine  broad 
sociological,  historical,  and  economic  factors  in  order  to  explain  differential  academic 
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achievement  (Gibson,  1987;  Ogbu,  1987;  &  Suarez-Orozco,  1987).  According  to  the 
cultural  ecologists,  the  denigrating  treatment  of  minorities  in  the  United  States  applies  to 
both  "voluntary"  and  "involuntary"  minorities,  but  primarily  affects  involuntary 
minorities  because  of  "their  own  rationalization  or  explanation  of  the  existing  social  order 
and  their  place  in  it. .."  (Ogbu  &  Matute-Bianchi,  1 986,  p.93).  Cultural  ecologists  find 
that  involuntary  minorities  who  are  "incorporated  into  a  society  more  or  less  involuntarily 
through  slavery,  conquest,  or  colonization"  tend  to  experience  disproportionate  academic 
failure,  compared  to  other  minority  groups,  as  a  result  of  their  historical  experiences  and 
their  collective  response  to  society's  past  and  present  oppression.  "Involuntary" 
minorities  respond  to  society's  oppression  with  what  many  anthropologists  refer  to  as 
"cultural  inversion"  whereby  members  of  a  cultural  group  regard  certain  forms  of 
behavior,  certain  events,  symbols,  and  meanings  of  mainstream  society  as  not  appropriate 
for  them  because  they  are  characteristic  of  white,  mainstream  America  (Ogbu,  1987). 

Cultural  ecologists  find  that  minority  groups  that  experience  academic  success,  on 
the  other  hand,  tend  to  be  groups  that  voluntarily  immigrated  to  the  United  States  for 
economic  and/or  political  reasons.  They  too  face  barriers  that  make  "getting  ahead" 
difficult,  but  their  response  to  these  barriers  differs.  "Voluntary"  minorities  tend  to 
subscribe  to  the  middle-  class  "folk  theory  of  success"  (Ogbu,  1987)  that  believes  that  one 
gets  a  well-paying  job  by  getting  a  good  education.  When  voluntary  minorities  encounter 
prejudice  and  discrimination,  they  tend  to  rationalize  it.  They  believe  discrimination  is 
only  a  temporary  phenomenon  that  will  disappear  once  they  learn,  for  example,  to  speak 
English  clearly. 
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A  number  of  studies  support  the  cultural  ecologist  position  about  differential 
academic  achievement  patterns  found  across  different  minority  groups.  Suarez-Orozco 
(1987),  for  example,  examines  in  a  two-year  ethnographic  study  at  two  school  sites  in 
Northern  California  why  Mexican-American  students  experience  disproportionate 
academic  failure,  while  Central  American  students  experience  academic  success.  The 
high  motivation  to  succeed  in  school  among  the  recent  Central  American  immigrants  is 
fueled  by  a  personal  concern  to  help  less  fortunate  family  members  back  home.  In  some 
instances,  parents  use  life  savings  to  send  sons  and  daughters  to  the  United  States.  Many 
Central  American  students  believe  that  the  only  way  to  repay  their  parents  is  by 
"becoming  somebody"  in  the  United  States.  These  students  view  the  American 
educational  system  as  the  "only  way  up." 

In  order  to  explain  the  differential  adaptive  patterns  of  school  functioning  among 
the  Mexican-American  students,  Suarez-Orozco  highlights  a  key  incident  that  occurs  in 
one  fourth-grade  classroom.  The  key  incident  is  emblematic  not  only  of  a  pattern  that 
develops  throughout  the  school  year;  it  also  reveals  how  the  marginalization  of  Mexican- 
American  students  gets  played  out  inside  the  classroom.  After  the  fourth  grade  teacher 
discourages  the  participation  of  two  Mexican-American  boys  in  a  classroom  election,  the 
young  boys  remain  unusually  quiet  and  stop  participating  in  academic  activities  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  While  the  Central  American  students  continue  to  study  under 
adverse  conditions,  the  Mexican-American  students  tend  to  shut  down. 

Based  on  the  theoretical  insights  of  Ogbu  (1974,  1978,  1981),  Suarez-Orozco 
argues  that  the  poor  school  performance  of  the  Mexican- American  students  is  a  syndrome 
that  is  associated  with  castelike  or  involuntary  minorities.  Castelike  minorities  that 
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systematically  have  been  exploited  over  generations  through  slavery  or  colonization 
(Mexicans  in  the  Southwest  after  the  Anglo  colonization  of  the  Mexican  territories) 
historically  are  relegated  to  low  paying  jobs  regardless  of  their  talent  or  motivation.  As 
such,  education  historically  has  been  irrelevant  in  their  lives.  School  failure  among 
castelike  minorities  "may  be  understood  as  an  adaptation  to  the  barriers  limiting 
posteducational  awards  in  the  labor  marketplace"  (Suarez-Orozco,  1987,  p.  161).  In  short, 
voluntary  and  involuntary  minorities,  like  the  Central  American  and  the  Mexican- 
American  students  in  Suarez-Orozco' s  study,  respond  differently  to  the  prejudice  and 
discrimination  that  shapes  their  adaptive  patterns  with  respect  to  school. 

Other  researchers  examining  the  adaptation  patterns  of  immigrant  students  in 
order  to  understand  differential  academic  success  focus  on  microlevel  factors  in  the  form 
of  cultural  mismatches  between  the  minority  child  and  mainstream  society  (Au  &  Jordan, 
1981;  Boggs,  1985;  Diaz,  Moll,  &  Mehan  1986;  Moll  &  Diaz,  1987;  Scribner  &  Cole 
1981;  Trueba  &  Delgado-Gaitan,  1988).  The  cultural  mismatch  theory  of  conflict  and 
educational  failure  in  minority  classrooms  holds  that  children  "behave  at  school  in  terms 
of  cultures  learned  at  home,  resisting  school  and  failing  where  the  cultures  of  school  and 
home  are  different"  (D'Amato,  1987,  p.  357).  Proponents  of  the  cultural  mismatch  theory 
contend  that  the  social  adjustment  and  academic  failure  of  many  minority  students  is  due 
to  cultural  and  language  differences  that  manifest  themselves  in  specific  cultural  domains 
such  as  communicative  style,  cognitive  style,  motivational  style,  or  interactional  style. 

One  set  of  studies  often  cited  in  the  cultural  mismatch  literature  shows  a  causal 
connection  between  cultural  communication  patterns  and  academic  achievement.  Au  and 
Mason  (1981)  examine  the  effects  of  two  culturally  different  ways  of  teaching  reading  in 
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the  Kamehameha  Early  Education  Project  in  Hawaii.  One  group  of  native  Hawaiian  first 
graders  is  exposed  to  mainstream  Anglo  patterns  for  turn  taking  while  discussing  reading 
stories.  In  other  words,  only  one  student  at  a  time  is  allowed  to  speak.  In  the  treatment 
group,  however,  students  are  allowed  to  overlap  others  while  talking  about  the  stories 
they  read.  Overlapping  talk  is  characteristic  of  certain  kinds  of  speech  situations  common 
in  student  speech  networks  at  home  and  in  the  community.  Au  and  Mason  report  that  the 
children  in  the  treatment  group  are  manifestly  more  enthusiastic  when  participating  than 
are  the  students  in  the  control  group.  Moreover,  the  students'  understanding  of  the 
reading  texts,  as  measured  by  tests  given  immediately  after  each  lesson,  is  markedly 
greater  when  the  students  are  allowed  to  use  the  overlapping  speech  format. 

Au  and  Mason  ( 1981 )  conclude  that  the  academic  success  of  the  treatment  group 
is  a  result  of  the  continuity  between  the  children's  home  environment  and  classroom 
practices.  By  using  a  familiar  conversational  pattern  to  approach  the  practice  of 
unfamiliar  concepts,  such  as  reading  a  text,  the  overall  cognitive  task  structure  is  made 
simpler,  given  that  the  students  are  able  to  focus  their  attention  on  the  reading  of  the  text 
rather  than  divide  their  attention  between  reading  and  a  new  mode  of  conversation.  Also, 
when  the  students  talk  overlappingly  about  a  story,  a  great  deal  of  repetition  occurs  and 
the  students  begin  adding  new  ideas  of  their  own.  The  students,  in  effect,  provide 
mutually  constructed  cognitive  scaffolding  for  one  another.  The  researchers  also  point 
out  that  the  school's  acceptance  of  the  children's  mode  of  interaction  may  be  perceived 
by  them,  at  some  level,  as  a  symbolic  affirmation  of  themselves  and  their  community  by 
the  school. 
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Researchers  operating  from  the  cultural  ecologist  perspective  and  the  cultural 

mismatch  perspective  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  how  culture  influences  academic 

achievement.  While  these  approaches  represent  two  different  conceptual  avenues  for 

interpreting  differential  academic  achievement  across  minority  groups,  they  are 

complementary  approaches.  Cultural  ecologists  focus  on  macrolevel  factors  outside  the 

classroom  and  home,  while  cultural  mismatch  researchers  focus  on  microlevel  factors 

inside  the  classroom  and  home.  However,  both  theoretical  approaches  deal  with  global 

generalities  and  distinctive  features  concerning  various  minority  groups  found  in  the 

United  States.  Each  theory  explains  why,  as  a  whole,  some  minority  groups  experience 

success  or  failure  in  school.  However,  neither  theory  accounts  for  individual  success. 

While  some  minority  students  may  have  difficulty  in  school  because  of  linguistic  and 

cultural  mismatches,  other  minority  students  are  academically  successful  in  spite  of  the 

mismatches.  By  the  same  token,  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  some 

castelike  minorities  are  successful  in  school  in  spite  of  their  historical  experiences.  The 

cultural  ecologist  approach,  like  the  cultural  mismatch  approach,  cannot  account  for  this 

success.  In  my  study,  however,  I  hope  to  do  so. 

Both  theories  also  cultivate  stereotypical  descriptions  of  minority  students  with 

little  attention  given  to  individual  experiences.  When  individual  experiences  are 

neglected,  it  often  is  assumed  that  it  is  possible  to  meet  the  academic  needs  of  all 

castelike  minorities,  for  example,  with  the  same  kind  of  educational  treatment. 

Children  whose  home  language  is  not  English  are  often  lumped  together  as  LEPs, 
that  is,  children  of  Limited  English  proficiency.  Such  a  label,  although  it  may 
seem  convenient,  tends  to  support  the  mistaken  belief  that  these  children  are  a 
group  with  similar  needs  and  they  can  be  treated  in  similar  ways.  However,  the 
single  dimension  of  likeness,  the  need  to  acquire  the  English  language  as  a  second 
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language,  is  a  slim  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  differences  among  these  children 
are  many  and  have  great  educational  significance.  (Allen,  1991) 

While  my  study  considers  both  the  macrolevel  and  microlevel  contexts  of  the  academic 

experiences  of  ESOL  students,  particularly  the  microlevel  contexts  of  the  classroom  and 

the  home  community,  it  focuses  on  the  individual  experiences  of  six  ESOL  students  in  a 

mainstream  writing  workshop  and  the  meaning  those  students  give  to  their  experiences. 

Moreover,  this  study  focuses  on  the  bridges  students  construct  between  home  and  school 

in  order  to  make  sense  of  their  experiences,  rather  than  on  well-documented  "cultural 

mismatches''  between  home  and  school. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  process-oriented  writing  experiences 

of  ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing  workshops,  from  the  perspective  of  the  ESOL 

students  themselves,  to  understand  how  the  workshop  model  may  promote  community 

membership  and  writing  competency  for  ESOL  students.  One  method  capable  of 

achieving  such  a  purpose  is  ethnography.  Ethnography  is  designed  to  describe  and 

understand  a  cultural  scene  from  the  emic  (or  insider)  perspective  of  the  participants. 

To  describe  a  culture. . .  is  not  to  recount  the  events  of  a  society  but  to  specify 
what  one  must  know  to  make  those  events  maximally  probable.  The  problem  is 
not  to  state  what  someone  did  but  to  specify  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
culturally  appropriate  to  anticipate  that  he.  or  persons  occupying  his  role,  will 
render  an  equivalent  performance.  This  conception  of  a  cultural  description 
implies  that  an  ethnography  should  be  a  theory  of  cultural  behavior  in  a  particular 
society....  (Frake,  1964,  p.  112) 

As  such,  the  task  of  the  ethnographer  is  not  merely  to  recount  events  but  to  render  a 

theory  of  cultural  behavior.  Goodenough  (1976)  defines  the  ethnographic  process  as  one 

of  "attributing"  a  theory  to  members  of  a  particular  group  about  their  collective  behavior. 

The  culture  of  any  society  is  made  up  of  the  concepts,  beliefs,  and  principles  of 
action  and  organization  that  an  ethnographer  has  found  could  be  attributed 
successfully  to  the  members  of  that  society  in  the  context  of  his  dealings  with 
them.  (p.  5) 

Wolcott  (1987)  explains  that  if  culture  is  "attributed,"  it  is  not  lying  about  waiting  to  be 
discovered.  Rather,  culture  is  something  that  must  be  inferred  from  the  words  and 
actions  of  members  of  a  particular  group  and  then  "assigned"  to  that  group  by  the 
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researcher.  "Culture  as  such,  as  an  explicit  statement  of  how  the  members  of  a  particular 
social  group  act  and  believe  they  should  act,  does  not  exist  until  someone  acting  in  the 
role  of  ethnographer  puts  it  there"  (Wolcott,  1987,  p.  41).  Cultural  interpretation  is  not 
merely  a  requirement  of  ethnographic  research,  "it  is  the  essence  of  the  ethnographic 
endeavor"  (Wolcott,  1987,  p.  43). 

In  order  to  describe  and  interpret  the  cultural  behavior  of  those  being  studied, 
ethnographers  are  concerned  with  holism,  nonjugdmentalism,  and  contextualization. 

The  concept  of  holism  commands  our  attention  to  the  larger  picture  and  to  the 
interrelated  nature  of  the  minute  to  the  whole  cultural  system.  A  nonjudgmental 
orientation  prevents  the  social  scientist  from  making  some  of  the  more  obvious 
value  judgments  in  research.  Biases  are  made  explicit  to  mitigate  their 
unintended  effects  on  research.  Contextualization  demands  that  we  place  the  data 
in  its  own  environment  so  as  to  provide  a  more  accurate  presentation.  (Fetterman 
1984,  p.  23) 

Ethnographers  typically  enter  the  field  with  a  few  guiding  questions  rather  than  a 
predetermined  hypothesis.  Once  in  the  field,  the  focus  of  one's  research  may  shift  or 
become  more  narrow  as  new  questions  emerge  based  on  the  collection  of  contextualized 
data  from  the  cultural  scene  and  subsequent  analyzation  of  the  data.  Successful 
ethnographic  work  is  predicated  on  a  willingness  to  examine  the  larger  picture  rather  than 
focusing  on  a  few  elements  within  a  complex  situation  and  on  a  willingness  to  tolerate  a 
level  of  ambiguity  as  one's  research  questions  and  focus  shift.  Successful  ethnographic 
work  also  involves  a  willingness  to  maintain  a  nonjudgmental  attitude  throughout  the 
study  and  a  willingness  to  examine  behavior  in  the  context  in  which  it  occurs. 

With  respect  to  my  own  study,  the  initial  broad  question  that  guides  my  research 
evolves  and  new  questions  emerge  as  I  continue  to  conduct  long-term  observations  in  the 
field.  More  specifically,  the  initial  guiding  question,  "What  are  the  experiences  of  typical 
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and  atypical  ESOL  students  in  a  mainstream  writing  workshop?"  evolves  as  my 
understanding  of  the  cultural  scene  deepens  to  "Why  is  the  process  of  making  sense,  or 
the  process  of  learning  a  second  language,  different  for  typical  and  atypical  ESOL 
students?" 

In  this  study,  I  use  the  techniques  of  ethnographic  research  to  examine  the 
experiences  of  ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing  workshops  from  the  perspective  of 
the  students  themselves.  In  explaining  the  methodology  I  employ,  I  first  describe  the 
research  setting  and  the  participants.  Next,  I  discuss  data  collection  procedures,  followed 
by  a  discussion  about  data  analysis.  Finally,  I  discuss  matters  of  validity  and  reliability 
so  that  the  reader  can  be  assured  of  the  credibility  of  the  research  method,  the  data 
findings,  and  the  interpretation. 

Setting 
This  study  is  conducted  in  a  college  town  community  in  North  Central  Florida 
during  the  1997-1998  school  year.  College  Town  is  a  moderate  size  city  with  a 
residential  population  of  100,000  and  a  college  student  population  of  45,000.  While 
College  Town  is  a  diverse  city  with  respect  to  its  racial  make  up,  the  white,  middle-class 
population  tends  to  live  in  the  west  part  of  town,  and  the  black,  working-class  population 
tends  to  live  in  the  southeast  part  of  town.  Oak  Middle  School,  located  in  the  west  part  of 
town,  serves  a  diverse  student  population.  Sixty  percent  of  the  school  population  is 
white,  thirty-five  percent  is  black,  and  five  percent  of  the  population  reflects  a  variety  of 
other  ethnic  backgrounds.  The  percentage  of  ESOL  students  at  Oak  Middle  School  is 
less  than  five  percent,  given  that  another  school  in  the  area  serves  as  a  center  school  for 
ESOL  students  throughout  the  district.  While  the  majority  of  ESOL  students  in  College 
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Town  attend  the  center  school  for  middle  school  ESOL  students,  some  parents  of  ESOL 
students  opt  to  send  their  children  to  schools  that  are  closer  to  home.  In  fact,  the  parents 
of  the  ESOL  students  in  this  study  cite  at  least  two  reasons  for  sending  their  children  to 
Oak  Middle  School  rather  than  the  center  school  for  ESOL  students:  close  proximity  to 
home  and  the  academic  reputation  of  the  school,  particularly  with  respect  to  writing. 

The  writing  workshop  model  at  Oak  Middle  school  was  adopted  in  1988  by  the 
English  language  arts  teachers  and  implemented  across  all  three  grade  levels  the 
following  year.  I  conduct  my  study  in  two  sixth-grade  writing  workshop  classrooms  at 
Oak  Middle  School  because  mainstreamed  ESOL  students  typically  are  not  found 
homogeneously  in  a  group  but  are  scattered  across  a  number  of  mainstream  classes.  In 
order  to  study  the  problem  and  to  protect  against  unforeseeable  participant  attrition,  two 
mainstream  writing  workshop  classes  that  have  a  sufficient  number  of  ESOL  students  are 
used.  The  writing  workshop  teachers  in  this  study  each  have  twelve  years  of  experience 
implementing  writing  workshops  in  their  own  classes.  Teachers  at  each  grade  level  are 
responsible  for  coordinating  and  implementing  the  writing  workshop  model  in  a  way  that 
best  meets  the  needs  of  the  students  at  their  particular  grade  level.  Given  the  grade  level 
coordination  that  goes  on,  there  are  striking  similarities  across  the  grade  level  writing 
workshops  at  Oak  Middle  School.  For  example,  all  sixth  grade  language  arts  teachers 
encourage  their  students  to  experiment  with  the  same  five  genres:  personal  narratives, 
expository  writing,  persuasive  writing,  poetry,  and  letter  writing.  All  sixth  grade  students 
also  address  the  same  portfolio  analysis  questions  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  all  sixth 
grade  English  teachers  take  their  students  through  the  steps  of  writing  a  research  report 
focusing  on  the  Mayans  and  the  Egyptians. 
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The  unity  of  the  sixth-grade  language  arts  team  also  is  promoted  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  sixth  grade  language  arts  classrooms.  The  entire  sixth-grade  is 
housed  on  the  east  wing  of  the  school,  with  the  sixth-grade  language  arts  classrooms 
occupying  one  suite.  When  one  enters  the  sixth-grade  language  arts  corridor,  one  sees 
big  bright  green  letters  that  spell  out  "Frogtown,"  the  sixth  grade  motto.  One  also  sees 
student  art  work,  poetry,  and  other  papers  written  by  different  sixth-grade  students 
decorating  the  walls,  along  with  a  display  of  "Frog  of  the  Week"  awards.  The  center  of 
the  sixth-grade  language  arts  suite  houses  16  computer  terminals  shared  by  the  five  sixth- 
grade  language  arts  teachers.  The  sixth-grade  language  arts  teachers  work  well  together. 
While  similarities  exist  across  the  grade  level  writing  workshops  at  Oak  Middle  School 
with  respect  to  some  assignments,  there  also  are  striking  differences  in  how  the  teachers 
in  my  study  implement  writing  workshop  in  their  own  classrooms.  These  differences  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  4. 

Participants 
Six  ESOL  students  participate  in  this  ethnographic  study:  three  atypical  ESOL 
students  and  three  typical  ESOL  students,  with  a  combination  of  atypical  and  typical 
ESOL  students  in  each  writing  workshop.  The  atypical  ESOL  students  come  from  upper 
middle-class  homes  where  one  or  both  parents  have  either  a  Ph.D.  or  a  M.D.  These  same 
students  took  English  classes  in  their  home  countries  before  coming  to  the  United  States, 
and  they  have  parents  who  are  fluent  readers,  writers,  and  speakers  of  English.  Their 
dominant  language,  however,  is  their  native  language.  In  other  words,  they  speak,  read, 
and  write  more  fluently  in  their  native  language  than  they  do  in  English.  In  fact,  the 
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parents  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students  report  that  their  children  are  at  or  above  grade- 
level  with  respect  to  their  first  language  reading  and  writing  skills. 

The  typical  ESOL  students  have  backgrounds  more  reflective  of  the  national 
profile  of  ESOL  students  in  the  United  States.  More  specifically,  the  typical  ESOL 
students  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  English  before  immigrating  to  the  United 
States.  Their  parents  do  not  hold  college  degrees  nor  are  their  parents  as  fluent  in  English 
as  the  parents  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students.  Alex's  dominant  language  is  English,  and 
Stephanie  and  Nina's  dominant  language  is  Spanish.  In  other  words,  Alex  speaks,  reads, 
and  writes  more  proficiently  in  English  than  in  Spanish,  while  Stephanie  and  Nina  speak, 
read,  and  write  more  proficiently  in  Spanish.  Even  though  Alex's  dominant  language  is 
English,  he  continues  to  be  classified  as  an  ESOL  student  because  he  scores  well  below 
grade-level  norms  on  standardized  tests  with  respect  to  reading  and  writing.  The 
language  dominance  of  the  ESOL  students  is  an  important  factor  to  consider  given  the 
influence  it  may  have  on  the  experiences  of  the  ESOL  students  in  a  mainstream  writing 
workshop. 

The  three  atypical  ESOL  students  have  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  a  year, 
while  two  of  the  three  typical  ESOL  students,  Nina  and  Stephanie,  have  lived  in  the 
country  one  and  a  half  years,  and  the  third  typical  ESOL  student,  Alex,  has  lived  in  the 
country  seven  years.  All  of  the  ESOL  students  are  1 1  to  12-years-old.  With  respect  to 
national  origin,  the  students  come  from  six  different  countries:  Taiwan,  Turkey,  Korea, 
Colombia.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  students  also  report  using 
primarily  their  native  language  at  home  with  their  families,  while  they  rely  exclusively  on 
their  English  skills  at  school.  In  addition,  all  of  the  ESOL  students  received  formal 
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education  in  their  home  countries  up  to  the  point  of  their  arrival  in  the  United  States. 
Table  1  below  provides  a  summary  of  the  ESOL  students'  backgrounds. 

Table  1:  Summary  of  ESOL  Student  Background 


Time 

LI 

Student 

ESOL 

in 

Dominant 

Literacy 

Country  of 

Parent 

Name 

Classification 

U.S. 

Language 

Skills 

Origin 
Turkey 

Education* 

Baris 

Atypical 

6 

Turkish 

Yes 

Ph.D., 

weeks 

M.D. 

Torrance 

Atypical 

4 
weeks 

Chinese 

Yes 

Taiwan 

Ph.D., 
B.A. 

Sungho 

Atypical 

8 
weeks 

Korean 

Yes 

Korea 

Ph.D., 
B.A. 

Nina 

Typical 

1  l/2 
years 

Spanish 

Yes 

Colombia 

H.S., 
H.S. 

Alex 

Typical 

7 
years 

English 

No 

Puerto 
Rico 

H.S. 

Stephanie 

Typical 

1  Vi 
years 

Spanish 

Yes 

Dominican 
Republic 

H.S., 
H.S. 

*  Father's  educational  attainment.  Mother's  educational  attainment 


Data  Collection 
Three  types  of  data-observations,  interviews,  and  writing  samples-are  used  to 
investigate  the  lived  experiences  of  ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing  workshops.  I 
formally  observe  Mrs.  Goode's  and  Ms.  Nunley's  writing  workshops  1 10  times  each,  for 
a  combined  total  of  220  times,  during  the  1997-1998  school  year.  In  terms  of  hours,  I 
spend  200  hours  observing  the  ESOL  students  in  their  writing  workshops.  As  an 
observer  in  the  writing  workshop  classroom,  I  move  between  "passive"  participation  and 
"moderate"  participation.  Spradley  (1980)  explains  that  a  passive  participant  "is  present 
at  the  scene  of  action  but  does  not  participate  or  interact  with  other  people  to  any  great 
extent"  (p.  59).  As  a  passive  participant,  I  stay  on  the  sidelines  observing  and  taking 
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notes  as  the  ESOL  students  participate  in  the  daily  routines  of  the  writing  workshop 
classroom.  I  initially  observe  from  the  back  of  the  classrooms,  but  given  the 
individualized  nature  of  writing  workshops  with  students  working  at  their  own  pace  in 
various  stages  of  process  writing  and  in  different  places  around  the  room,  it  is  necessary 
to  conduct  my  observations  from  different  stations  in  the  classrooms  in  order  to  capture 
the  activities  and  interactions  of  the  ESOL  students.  For  example,  when  an  ESOL 
student  talks  with  a  peer  in  a  writing  conference,  I  move  nearby,  without  directly  sitting 
in  on  the  conference,  in  order  to  record  their  interactions  and  verbal  exchanges  in  my 
field  notes.  The  purpose  for  sitting  near  the  conference,  but  not  in  it,  is  to  remain  as 
unobtrusive  as  possible  in  order  to  minimize  the  impact  of  my  presence.  For  the  same 
reason,  I  observe  the  ESOL  students  from  the  side  of  the  room  when  they  work 
independently  at  their  tables  on  a  draft  in  order  to  record  behavior  while  remaining 
unobtrusive.  While  the  observations  focus  on  the  interactions  of  the  ESOL  students,  I 
also  roam  around  the  classroom  periodically  as  a  passive  participant  in  order  to  capture 
the  activities  of  the  monolingual  students  so  that  comparisons  between  the  ESOL  students 
and  the  monolingual  students  in  a  writing  workshop  setting  can  be  made. 

Once  the  students  are  comfortable  with  my  presence  in  the  classroom,  my  level  of 
involvement  increases.  At  this  point,  I  move  back  and  forth  between  passive  and 
moderate  participation.  According  to  Spradley  (1980),  "moderate  participation  occurs 
when  the  ethnographer  seeks  to  maintain  a  balance  between  being  an  insider  and  an 
outsider,  between  participation  and  observation"  (p.  60).  My  moderate  participation 
involves  adding  paper  to  the  printer,  spelling  words  for  students,  and  responding  to  a  few 
questions  about  a  particular  assignment.  While  I  begin  participating  in  class  activities  at 
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a  moderate  level,  these  activities  do  not  absorb  more  than  five  to  seven  minutes  at  any 
one  time.  In  fact,  most  days  my  level  of  participation  remains  passive  with  just  a  few 
instances  of  moderate  participation. 

During  the  observations,  I  listen  to  what  the  ESOL  students  say  and  observe  what 
they  do  as  they  participate  in  the  different  stages  of  process  writing.  This  involves 
recording  whom  the  ESOL  students  interact  with,  documenting  how  these  interactions  are 
initiated,  and  recording  what  is  said.  The  purpose  of  the  observations  is  to  understand 
how  the  ESOL  students  participate  in  the  stages  of  process  writing  to  develop  literacy 
skills  in  English  and  to  become  members  of  the  class.  In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the 
observations  is  to  understand  the  writing  development  of  the  ESOL  students  as  they 
interact  with  their  peers  and  teacher. 

During  the  initial  observations,  I  take  what  Spradley  ( 1 980)  refers  to  as 
"condensed"  notes.  Instead  of  writing  complete  thoughts  and  sentences,  I  quickly  jot 
down  phrases  and  single  words  that  capture  what  I  observe.  Once  away  from  the  setting, 
I  immediately  expand  my  condensed  notes  into  typed,  single-spaced  protocol  pages  in 
order  to  capture  a  more  complete  description  of  my  observations.  After  the  initial 
observations,  I  begin  taking  more  detailed  notes  of  ESOL  student  interactions  and 
conversations.  According  to  Dobbert  (1984),  detailed  notes  are  "handwritten 
stenographic  notes  [used]  to  record  verbatim  conversations  or  to  make  detailed  records  of 
interactions"  (p.  248).  Immediately  after  an  observation,  I  review  my  detailed  notes  to 
fill  in  missing  words  or  to  rewrite  illegible  sentences.  I  then  type  the  detailed  field  notes, 
generating  950  protocol  pages  of  data  from  the  observations.  When  I  am  unable  to 
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capture  the  level  of  detail  I  want,  the  ESOL  students  help  reconstruct  an  interaction  after  I 
show  my  notes  to  them. 

In  addition  to  conducting  observations,  I  also  conduct  interviews  throughout  the 
school  year.  I  conduct  six  25-minute  audio-taped  interviews  with  each  of  the  ESOL 
students,  for  a  combined  total  of  36  formal  interviews.  I  also  have  several  informal 
conversations  with  each  of  the  students.  Each  formal  interview  is  transcribed,  generating 
a  combined  total  of  300  protocol  pages.  The  purpose  of  the  interviews  is  to  understand 
how  the  ESOL  students  experience  process  writing  and  to  uncover  the  cultural  meaning 
they  give  this  experience.  The  interviews  also  allow  me  to  clarify  questions  I  have  based 
on  my  observations.  During  the  school  year,  I  also  have  several  informal  conversations 
with  each  of  the  workshop  teachers  and  one  40-minute  audio-taped  interview  with  each 
of  the  writing  workshop  teachers.  The  purpose  of  the  informal  conversations  and  formal 
interview  is  to  gain  a  better  understanding  about  instructional  practices  and  assessment 
practices  concerning  the  ESOL  students.  The  transcribed  teacher  interviews  generate  25 
protocol  pages  of  data. 

Student  writing,  the  third  type  of  data  I  use  to  investigate  the  lived  experiences  of 
ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing  workshops,  is  collected  and  photocopied  once 
every  nine  weeks  in  order  to  examine  the  changes  that  occur  in  how  ESOL  students  use 
the  written  system  to  participate  in  culturally  valued  literacy  activities.  Writing  samples 
also  are  used  in  order  to  look  at  writing  competency  over  time.  Ten  to  fifteen  pieces  of 
writing  are  collected  from  each  of  the  ESOL  students. 

The  observations,  interviews,  and  writing  samples  are  linked  theoretically  and 
methodologically  and  are  important  in  forming  a  holistic  analysis  of  the  educational 
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experiences  of  ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing  workshops.  For  example,  long-term 
observation  in  a  natural  setting  provides  categories  of  data  that  arise  from  the  setting  and 
the  participants,  rather  than  strictly  from  the  researcher.  This  is  important  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  lived  experiences  of  ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing  workshops.  Also, 
these  observations  form  the  base  of  the  interviews,  allowing  for  greater  articulation  of  the 
participants'  perspectives.  Not  only  do  the  observations  form  the  base  of  the  interviews, 
but  there  is  ongoing  interaction  between  the  observations  and  interviews.  As  Spindler 
and  Spindler  (1987)  explain, 

One  observes,  begins  to  formulate  questions,  asks  questions  and  gets  some 
answers,  observes  some  more  with  perceptions  sharpened  by  new  cultural 
knowledge  -  refines  questions,  focusing  them  on  relationships  that  appear  to  be 
particularly  critical,  observes  some  more,  looking  for  repetitions  of  behavioral 
pattern  with  more  focus  than  initially,  and  so  on,  and  on.  (p.  20) 

While  the  interviews  clarify  the  observations,  they  also  elicit  information  about 

each  participant's  perspective  of  how  he/she  views  the  world.  The  writing  samples  form 

another  base  for  the  interviews.  Rather  than  simply  analyzing  student  text  for 

grammatical  correctness  and  structure,  writing  is  examined  in  the  context  of  how 

students  use  the  printed  word  as  a  mediational  tool  for  taking  action  in  the  world.  By 

combining  field  notes  from  observations  with  student  writing  samples,  I  am  able  to  elicit 

the  meaning  ESOL  students  ascribe  to  specific  mediated  events  in  the  writing  workshop 

classroom. 

Data  Analysis 


Data  analysis  begins  with  the  utilization  of  Spradley's  (1980)  Developmental 
Research  Sequence  (DRS).  Data  from  field  notes,  transcripts,  and  writing  samples  are 
coded  for  meaning  and  sorted  into  domains  or  categories  in  an  attempt  to  generate 
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questions  and  identify  patterns  and  recurring  themes  in  the  data.  According  to  Spradley 
(1980),  domain  analysis  allows  the  researcher  "to  uncover  categories  of  cultural  meaning 
that  are  embedded  in  the  ethnographic  data"  (p.  91).  Domain  analysis  also  allows  the 
researcher  to  "identify  relationships  among  items  in  the  domains,  and  to  discover 
structural  questions  that  will  guide  further  data  collection"  (p.  33).  This  phase  of  data 
analysis  involves  preparing  a  domain  analysis  worksheet  with  space  for  both  cover  and 
included  terms.  "Making  systematic  use  of  this  kind  of  worksheet. .  .help[s]  to  uncover 
domains  embedded  in  the  sentences..."  (Spradley,  1979,  p.  113).  After  developing  a 
domain  analysis  worksheet,  domain  categories  are  identified  using  Spradley's  (1979) 
nine  semantic  categories  of  domain  relationships  (p.  111).  More  than  two  hundred 
domains  are  identified  during  this  phase  of  data  analysis.  Once  a  number  of  domains  are 
identified,  I  begin  formulating  what  Spradley  (1979)  refers  to  as  "structural"  questions 
for  some  of  the  domains.  "Structural  questions  are. .  .specifically  designed  to  test  the 
ethnographic  hypotheses  that  have  emerged  from  domain  analysis  (Spradley,  1979,  p. 
1 16).  In  other  words,  after  tentatively  identifying  domains  in  a  culture,  it  is  necessary  to 
test  them  with  informants  or  participants  by  asking  structural  questions  that  confirm  or 
disconfirm  the  hypothesized  domains.  For  example,  one  of  the  uncovered  domains  is 
"ways  the  writing  workshop  teacher  helps  students."  Some  of  the  structural  questions 
asked  of  the  participants  include:  "How  does  the  writing  workshop  teacher  help 
students?"  "When  does  the  writing  workshop  teacher  help  students?"  "What  do  students 
do  when  they  need  the  teacher's  help?"  The  structural  questions  help  identify  the  larger 
and  the  smaller  categories  that  make  up  the  cultural  scene. 
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Once  domains  are  verified  and  saturated  with  examples,  taxonomic  analysis  is 
conducted.  According  to  Spradley  (1980),  a  taxonomy  is  a  '"set  of  categories  organized 
on  the  basis  of  a  single  semantic  relationship"  (p.  112).  Taxonomic  analysis  involves 
identifying  relationships  within  and  between  the  domains  with  a  focus  on  similarities 
among  the  folk  terms.  Taxonomic  analysis  helps  uncover  new  relationships  among  folk 
terms  that  reveal  the  internal  structure  of  the  domains.  Once  I  develop  a  number  of 
taxonomies  and  start  developing  a  taxonomic  diagram  for  major  cultural  domains,  I  start 
formulating  what  Spradley  refers  to  as  "contrast"  questions.  Contrast  questions  get  at 
differences  between  two  elements  within  a  particular  domain.  For  example,  once  I 
identify  the  kinds  of  help  the  writing  workshop  teachers  provide  in  their  writing 
workshops,  I  ask,  "How  is  one  kind  of  help  different  than  another  kind  of  help  offered  by 
the  teachers?" 

After  uncovering  numerous  contrasts,  componential  analysis  is  conducted  in  order 
to  identify  the  components  of  meaning  for  the  different  contrast  sets.  "Componential 
analysis  is  the  systematic  search  for  the  attributes  (components  of  meaning)  associated 
with  cultural  symbols"  (Spradley,  1979,  p.  174).  During  this  phase  of  data  analysis,  a 
"paradigm"  or  a  schematic  representation  of  the  attributes  that  distinguish  the  members  of 
a  contrast  set  (Spradley,  1979,  p.  176)  is  developed. 

In  addition  to  utilizing  Spradley's  Developmental  Research  Sequence,  data 
analysis  also  is  guided  by  a  social  constructivist  orientation.  As  I  analyze  data  collected 
in  October  and  November,  I  uncover  evidence  of  the  social  function  of  writing  in  the 
lives  of  the  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students.  More  specifically,  I  realize  that  the 
process  of  learning  to  write  in  a  second  language  fulfills  more  than  academic 
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requirements  for  the  ESOL  students  in  their  workshops;  it  also  fulfills  social  purposes  as 
well.  Spradley's  Developmental  Research  Sequence  helps  me  organize  the  data  and  see 
important  patterns  in  the  data  representing  the  differential  experiences  of  the  typical  and 


atypical  ESOL  students  and  the  differential  ways  they  work  to  make  sense  of  their 
inclusive  writing  workshops,  as  well  as  the  factors  that  hinder  or  facilitate  their 
adjustment.  The  lense  of  social  constructivism,  particularly  an  orientation  informed  by 
the  work  of  Vygotsky  and  Bakhtin,  allow  me  to  understand  how  children,  specifically 
ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing  workshops,  learn  to  construct  social  worlds 
through  manipulation  of  the  written  word.  The  lenses  of  social  constructivism  also  allow 
me  to  understand  how  ESOL  students  learn  to  write  through  social  interaction  with 
others. 

Vygotsky's  sociohistorical  approach  to  development,  including  writing 
development,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  social  activity  to  the  development  of  a 
symbol  system,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  a  symbol  system  to  the  enactment  of  human 
activity  (Vygotsky,  1978).  In  Vygotsky's  view,  children  learn  to  write  as  they  assume 
different  social  roles  and  engage  in  valued  cultural  activities.  For  instance,  children 
acquire  oral  linguistic  knowledge  as  they  use  speech  to  act  in  the  social  world.  "[T]he 
acquisition  of  linguistic  knowledge  and  the  acquisition  of  social  knowledge  are 
inextricably  linked"  (Dyson,  1993a,  p.  80) 

Data  analysis  also  is  guided  by  the  work  of  Bakhtin.  While  Vygotsky  illuminates 
the  importance  of  social  activity  with  respect  to  writing  development,  Bakhtin  (1981, 
1986)  attends  to  the  specifics  of  writing  (Dyson,  1993a).  In  Bakhtin's  view,  speakers  and 
writers  learn  to  enact  different  social  roles  by  listening  and  responding  to  the  voices  of 
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others.  When  assuming  a  new  role,  speakers  and  writers  use  the  already  spoken  words  of 
others  in  order  to  accomplish  social  work.  Thus,  children  learn  to  craft  voices  that  are 
guided  by  a  history  of  past  conversations. 

From  November  onward,  I  focus  on  the  social  dimensions  of  learning  to  write  in  a 
second  language.  As  such,  the  next  phase  of  data  collection  and  analysis  is  guided  by  an 
additional  question: 

•  How  do  ESOL  students  use  the  composing  process  to  construct  social  worlds? 
After  conducting  more  data  analysis,  I  find  that  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  use 
the  composing  process  in  different  ways  to  construct  social  worlds.  I  focus  the  last  phase 
of  analysis  on  understanding  these  differences.  Two  final  question  guide  data  collection 
and  analysis: 

•  What  factors  influence  how  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  use  the 
composing  process  to  construct  social  worlds? 

•  How  does  the  function  of  writing  change  over  time  for  the  ESOL  students? 

Issues  of  Validity  and  Reliability 
Ethnographic  Validity 

Shimahara  (1988)  defines  ethnographic  validity  as  "the  degree  to  which 
participant  observation  achieves  what  it  purports  to  discover,  i.e.,  the  authentic 
representation  of  what  is  happening  in  the  social  scene"  (p.  86).  An  indication  of  validity 
is  the  ethnographer's  "understanding  of  the  meanings  of  the  observed  sociocultural 
experience"  (Shimahara,  1988,  p.  86).  A  major  threat  to  validity  is  the  intrusion  of  the 
researcher's  biases  in  the  collection,  analysis,  and  reporting  of  the  data.  In  order  to  guard 
against  one's  biases  or  mitigate  the  influence  one's  biases  may  have  on  data  collection 
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and  analysis,  ethnographers  must  acknowledge  and  continually  check  their  biases. 
Having  been  an  English  teacher  for  seven  years  in  both  the  junior  high  school  and  the 
high  school  setting,  I  do  not  enter  the  classroom  as  a  stranger.  Based  on  my  own 
experiences  as  an  English  teacher  who  has  implemented  a  writing  workshop  in  the  junior 
high  English  classes  I  taught  for  five  years,  I  conduct  this  study  with  a  positive 
disposition  toward  the  writing  workshop  approach. 

Writing  workshops  honor  meaning  over  form,  the  expressive  use  of  language  over 
correctness,  and  genuine  communication  between  teacher  and  students  over  teacher 
judgment  (Abt-Perkins,  1993).  As  an  English  teacher,  I  also  developed  an  interest  in  the 
education  of  ESOL  students.  With  the  growing  number  of  ESOL  students  being 
mainstreamed  into  my  English  classes,  I  came  to  realize  that  ESOL  students  have 
educational  needs  that  often  are  different  from  the  educational  needs  of  their  native 
English-speaking  peers.  I  also  came  to  realize  that  the  educational  needs  of  ESOL 
students  are  not  always  served.  Lhese  experiences  provide  me  with  an  understanding  of 
Oak  Middle  School  and  of  classroom  life  in  general  that  only  an  insider  can  have. 
Furthermore,  I  hoped  the  ethnographic  data  would  allow  me  to  identify  instructional 
practices  that  help  meet  the  needs  of  both  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  in  a 
mainstream  writing  workshop  setting.  In  addition  to  my  positive  predisposition  toward 
the  writing  workshop  approach  and  my  interest  in  the  education  of  ESOL  students,  I  also 
have  an  inclination  toward  the  social  constructivist  view  of  meaning.  Knowledge  is  not  a 
set  of  facts  or  concepts  waiting  to  be  discovered,  nor  is  it  something  that  exists 
independent  of  the  human  mind.  Humans  construct  knowledge  as  they  attempt  to  bring 
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meaning  to  their  experiences.  In  other  words,  meaning  is  assigned,  not  inherent  in 
actions  or  objects. 

Nevertheless,  while  attempting  to  understand  what  it  means  to  be  an  ESOL 
student  in  a  mainstream  writing  workshop,  I  take  steps  not  to  allow  my  biases  to 
influence  the  research  task.  Long-term,  repeated  observations  and  interviews  focusing  on 
the  students'  experiences  from  their  perspectives  help  to  ensure  that  my  biases  do  not 
interfere  with  the  research  task.  The  observations  occur  on  different  days  of  the  week  to 
ensure  that  I  have  data  representative  of  the  students'  experiences  and  not  merely 
reflective  of  specific  days  of  the  week.  During  the  formal  interviews  and  informal 
conversations,  the  ESOL  students  are  asked  several  times  to  review  observation  field 
notes  with  me  in  order  clarify  questions  I  have  based  on  my  observations  and  to  ensure 
that  I  am  capturing  their  perspective  rather  than  my  own.  I  also  use  several  other  sources 
of  information  to  understand  what  it  was  like  to  be  an  ESOL  student  in  a  mainstream 
writing  workshop.  More  specifically,  I  collect  and  analyze  student  writing  samples 
throughout  the  year,  collect  copies  of  handouts  teachers  use  in  class  during  their  lessons, 
and  interview  the  writing  workshop  teachers  and  the  parents  of  the  ESOL  students 
themselves. 

Agar  (1980)  identifies  three  additional  circumstances  that  can  reduce  the  validity 
of  one's  study:  a  participant  may  be  inconsistent,  two  participants  my  disagree,  and 
discrepancies  between  what  the  participants  say  and  what  the  researcher  observes  may 
exist.  Another  threat  to  validity  is  the  issue  of  reactivity:  the  effect  the  researcher  has  on 
the  participants  and  on  the  collected  data.  Ethnographic  researchers  can  reduce  reactivity 
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and  uncover  inconsistencies  in  the  data,  and  the  reason  for  these  inconsistencies,  through 
repetitive  observations  in  the  field. 

No  technique  has  proven  so  effective  . .  .as  prolonged  participant 
observation.. .  .The  longer  one  lives  with  people  and  the  better  one  knows  them, 
the  less  likely  it  is  that  the  presence  of  the  investigator  will  produce  unknown 
effects  upon  the  behavior  the  investigator  is  attempting  to  understand.  (Edgerton 
&Langness,  1974,  p.  32) 

Prolonged  and  repetitive  observations  increase  the  probability  that  what  occurs  in  the 
presence  of  the  researcher  would  likely  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  researcher  as  well. 

In  addition  to  observing  the  ESOL  students  repeatedly  for  a  prolonged  period  of 
time  in  order  to  reduce  reactivity.  I  also  address  the  issue  in  other  ways  when  I  am  aware 
that  my  presence  is  having  an  effect  on  the  students.  Two  of  the  ESOL  students  become 
concerned  about  my  role  in  the  classroom  when  they  see  that  I  take  notes  continuously 
while  observing.  After  class,  they  quietly  ask,  "What  you  writing?"  "Will  you  tell 
teacher?"  "Will  you  tell  parent?"  After  talking  to  them,  it  becomes  clear  that  these  two 
students  are  concerned  that  I  will  tell  the  teacher  or  their  parents  if  they  do  something 
"bad."  In  other  words,  the  students  feel  that  I  might  report  them  if  they  are  chewing  gum 
in  class,  for  example,  or  passing  a  note,  or  doing  science  homework  during  writing 
workshop.  I  reassure  the  students  that  I  am  not  there  to  report  back  to  their  parents  or  the 
teacher.  I  am  there  in  order  to  understand  how  ESOL  students  learn  to  write  in  a  writing 
workshop  classroom.  The  two  students  seem  relieved,  but  the  next  day  it  is  apparent  that 
they  still  are  unconvinced. 

The  next  day,  when  they  again  see  that  I  am  taking  notes,  they  look  at  each  other 
with  wide  eyes,  sit  up  straight,  and  rest  their  hands  on  the  table  in  front  of  them.  Once 
again,  I  promise  the  students  that  I  will  not  report  to  their  parents  or  the  teacher.  I  explain 
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that  doing  so  actually  would  be  a  breech  of  our  agreement.  While  the  students  still  are 
learning  to  trust  me,  I  make  a  point  of  sharing  my  field  notes  with  them,  at  least  the  notes 
that  pertain  to  each  of  them.  I  also  make  a  point  of  allowing  the  students  to  hear  my 
conversations  with  the  writing  workshop  teacher  in  order  to  allay  their  fears.  Instead  of 
talking  in  hushed  tones,  the  teacher  and  I  use  audible  voices.  When  the  students  find  that 
these  conversations  tend  to  focus  on  the  teacher's  explanation  about  some  aspect  of  the 
writing  workshop  classroom  and  not  specifically  on  them  per  se,  they  start  feeling  more 
comfortable  and  relaxed. 

In  order  to  cultivate  and  maintain  my  role  as  a  neutral  observer,  I  also  make  a 
point  of  accepting  only  limited  authority  in  the  classroom.  For  example,  when  students, 
both  monolingual  and  ESOL,  ask  my  permission  to  use  the  restroom,  or  ask  my 
permission  to  work  in  the  computer  lab,  I  tell  them  to  ask  the  teacher.  Or  when  the 
students  look  to  me  to  settle  a  dispute  or  to  intervene  when  another  student  is  annoying 
them,  I  refer  them  to  the  teacher.  However,  if  they  ask  me  to  spell  a  word  or  to  add  paper 
to  the  printer,  I  fulfill  their  request.  This  dichotomy  between  what  I  can  do  and  what  I 
cannot  do  reinforces  my  neutral  observer  role  in  the  classroom.  While  I  have  the 
authority  to  help  students  in  limited  ways  with  their  work,  I  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
grant  permission  for  other  activities  or  the  authority  to  make  students  behave.  As  such, 
students  behave  in  my  presence  as  if  I  am  not  there.  When  passing  a  note,  for  example, 
they  make  sure  the  teacher  is  not  looking,  but  have  no  problem  passing  the  note  in  my 
presence.  Because  of  the  neutral  observer  role  I  maintain,  they  learn  that  I  will  not 
intervene,  nor  will  I  tell  the  teacher.  As  such,  I  am  confident  that  I  reduce  the  effect  my 
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presence  has  on  both  the  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  and  even  the  monolingual 

students. 

Ethnographic  Reliability 

Shimahara  (1988)  defines  ethnographic  reliability  as  the  "repeatability  of  a  given 
study  by  researchers  other  than  the  original  participant  observer:  the  extent  to  which 
independent  researchers  discover  the  same  phenomenon  in  comparable  situations"  (p. 
86).  Trueba  (1981)  explains  that  reliability  involves  the  "congruence  between  the 
ethnographer's  interpretation  of  observed  behavior  and  the  social  meaning  attached  to 
that  behavior  by  the  actors"  (p.  24).  The  greater  the  congruence  is  between  the 
researcher's  interpretation  and  the  meaning  attached  to  behavior  by  participants,  the 
greater  the  possibility  that  other  researchers  will  discover  similar  phenomenon  in 
comparable  situations.  In  order  to  enhance  the  reliability  of  one's  research  and  make  it 
possible  for  other  researchers  to  duplicate  methodology,  Shimahara  (1988)  explains  that 
the  researcher  must  attend  to  four  different  issues: 

[A]  delineation  of  the  physical,  cultural,  and  social  contexts  of  the  study;  a 
statement  of  the  ethnographer's  role  in  the  research  setting;  an  accurate 
description  of  the  conceptual  framework  of  the  research,  and  a  complete 
description  of  the  methods  of  data  collection  and  analysis,  (p.  87) 

I  address  each  of  the  above  matters.  In  this  chapter  (III),  I  briefly  describe  the 

physical,  cultural,  and  social  contexts  of  the  study  when  I  describe  the  setting.  Chapter 

IV  includes  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  writing  workshop  setting.  Chapter  III  also 

includes  a  statement  about  my  role  in  the  research  setting  and  a  complete  description  of 

data  collection  and  analysis.  And  a  description  of  the  conceptual  framework  of  this  study 

is  provided  in  Chapter  II. 


CHAPTER  IV 
BEGINNINGS:  ATYPICAL  ESOL  STUDENTS'  PROCESSES  OF  MAKING  SENSE 

The  findings  that  follow  in  the  next  six  chapters  examine  the  experiences  of 
typical  and  the  atypical  ESOL  students  in  two  mainstream  writing  workshops.  More 
specifically,  Chapter  IV  focuses  on  the  initial  processes  of  making  sense,  or  the  processes 
of  language  learning,  for  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  while  Chapter  V  focuses  on  the 
initial  processes  of  making  sense  for  the  typical  ESOL  students  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Chapters  VI  and  VII  focus  on  the  evolution  that  occurs  in  the  experiences  of  the 
ESOL  students  as  their  English  proficiency  develops  and  as  they  negotiate  membership  in 
the  writing  workshop  community.  In  these  chapters  (4-7),  I  examine  the  experiences  of 
the  typical  and  the  atypical  ESOL  students  in  five  components  of  the  writing  workshop: 
status  of  the  class,  mini  lessons,  drafting,  conferences,  and  group  share.  In  Chapter  VIII, 
I  exclusively  focus  on  the  writing  experiences  of  the  typical  and  the  atypical  ESOL 
students  from  a  Vygotskian  perspective  using  Wertscrfs  other-self  regulated  continuum 
with  respect  to  learning.  In  Chapter  IX,  I  focus  on  the  writing  experiences  of  the  typical 
and  the  atypical  ESOL  students  from  a  Bakhtinian  perspective.  I  examine  how  the  ESOL 
students  use  writing  to  establish  and  maintain  relationships  with  their  peers. 

The  present  chapter  focuses  on  the  experiences  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students  as 
they  participate  in  their  writing  workshop  classrooms  and  the  strategies  they  use  to  make 
sense  of  a  writing  workshop.  In  the  process  of  making  sense,  the  major  social  work  of 
the  atypical  ESOL  students  involves  reconstructing  their  competent  student  identities. 
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The  atypical  ESOL  students  arrive  in  the  United  States  with  strong  academic  records. 
Baris  and  Torrance  never  earn  below  an  "A"  in  their  native  countries,  while  Sungho's 
grades  never  dip  below  a  "B."  These  students  see  themselves  as  competent  students,  and 
they  are  anxious  for  others  to  see  them  in  a  similar  fashion.  The  chapter  is  divided  into 
five  sections,  with  each  section  reflecting  the  experiences  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students 
in  one  component  their  writing  workshops.  Before  discussing  the  experiences  of  the 
atypical  ESOL  students  and  their  processes  of  making  sense,  I  first  describe  the  two 
writing  workshops  in  this  study  in  order  to  help  establish  the  context  in  which  this  study 
takes  place. 
Ms.  Nunley' s  Writing  Workshop 

Ms.  Nunley  has  a  class  of  28  students.  The  19  boys  and  nine  girls  in  her  class 
reflect  a  variety  of  backgrounds.  In  addition  to  three  ESOL  students  from  Turkey, 
Taiwan,  and  Puerto  Rico,  there  also  are  seven  African-American  students  and  1 8  Anglo- 
American  students.  Ms.  Nunley's  writing  workshop  classroom  is  neat  and  orderly  and 
the  atmosphere  is  businesslike.  The  students  sit  at  tables  symmetrically  arranged  around 
the  four  walls  of  the  room,  leaving  a  large  open  space  in  the  center  of  the  room  for  a 
variety  of  activities:  student-teacher  conferences,  peer  conferences,  group  share,  and 
mini  lessons.  When  students  sit  at  their  tables,  the  only  materials  allowed  on  the  table 
tops  are  a  pen  or  pencil  and  the  paper  they  are  writing  on.  Book  bags  must  be  placed  on 
the  floor  next  to  the  legs  of  their  chairs.  One  minute  before  the  bell  rings  signaling  the 
official  start  of  class,  Ms.  Nunley  begins  "status  of  the  class."  In  less  than  three  minutes, 
28  students  announce  what  they  are  working  on  during  writing  workshop  and  Ms.  Nunley 
has  recorded  their  responses  on  her  status  of  the  class  clipboard.  Silence  pervades  the 
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room.  If  students  talk  out  of  turn  during  status  of  the  class  or  during  any  other  activity, 
they  lose  participation  points. 

Student  writing  is  a  valued  activity  in  Ms.  Nunley's  writing  workshop.  Two  large 
white  magnetic  boards  serve  as  a  display  for  final  drafts  of  student  writing.  The  ledges 
below  the  boards  serve  as  a  display  for  the  three  ring  binders  the  students  are  asked  to 
purchase  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  for  their  writing  portfolios.  As  soon  as 
students  bring  in  their  three  ring  binders,  Ms.  Nunley  allows  them  to  select  a  cover  from 
among  six  different  sheets  of  decorative  paper  for  their  writing  portfolio  binder.  Once  a 
sheet  of  paper  is  selected,  Ms.  Nunley  goes  to  the  computer  lab  outside  her  door  and 
prints  in  big  block  letters  "John's  Writing  Portfolio"  across  the  sheet  of  paper.  The 
personalized  binder  is  then  displayed  on  the  ledge  of  the  white  board  for  the  rest  of  the 
class  to  see. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  Ms.  Nunley's  writing  workshop  is  the  independence  she 
attempts  to  cultivate  among  her  students.  Before  students  approach  Ms.  Nunley  with  a 
question,  she  expects  them  to  figure  the  answer  out  for  themselves.  For  example,  Ms. 
Nunley  does  not  want  students  asking  her  whether  or  not  they  can  use  the  restroom. 
Instead,  she  leaves  a  restroom  pass  in  a  basket  on  the  top  of  a  short  book  shelf.  If  a 
student  needs  to  use  the  restroom,  he/she  picks  up  the  pass,  stands  at  the  door,  establishes 
eye  contact  with  Ms.  Nunley  so  that  she  knows  someone  is  leaving  the  room,  and  then 
he/she  is  free  to  exit.  If  students  are  absent  from  school,  Ms.  Nunley  expects  them  to  ask 
peers  about  what  they  missed  when  they  return.  She  also  leaves  handouts  and  other 
materials  students  might  need  when  working  on  their  drafts  in  clearly  marked  folders  that 
are  housed  in  crates  on  a  book  shelf  in  the  classroom.  In  terms  of  cultivating 
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independence,  Ms.  Nunley  also  encourages  students  to  take  care  of  problems  that  might 

arise  with  other  students.  For  example,  on  one  occasion  when  a  student  asks  Ms.  Nunley 

to  intervene  in  a  student  conflict,  Mrs.  Nunley  instructs  the  student  to  deal  with  it  herself. 

Tonya,  if  Robert  is  bothering  you,  get  up  and  sit  somewhere  else.  You  don't  need 
me  to  take  care  of  the  problem  for  you.  Just  get  up  and  move.  I'm  not  blind.  I 
see  what's  going  on,  but  it  is  something  you  can  take  care  of.  I'm  not  going  to  get 
upset  if  you  get  up  and  move  during  group  share.  I  see  what's  going  on.  You  can 
discretely  take  care  of  the  problem  without  interrupting  the  class. 

Mrs.  Goode's  Writing  Workshop 

Mrs.  Goode  has  a  class  of  26  students,  of  which  14  are  girls  and  12  are  boys. 
These  students  also  reflect  a  variety  of  backgrounds.  In  addition  to  three  ESOL  students 
from  Korea,  Columbia,  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  there  are  six  African-American 
students,  two  Indian- American  students,  and  15  Anglo-American  students.  Mrs.  Goode's 
writing  workshop  is  neat  and  orderly  and  the  atmosphere  is  warm  and  friendly.  Three  or 
four  students  sit  across  from  one  another  or  side-by-side  at  nine  tables  arranged  in  the 
center  of  the  room  and  at  three  additional  tables  arranged  alongside  the  east  wall  of  the 
room.  The  west  side  of  the  room  is  reserved  for  student  conferences.  A  six-by-four  foot 
space  is  left  open  and  free  of  furniture  so  that  students  can  convene  on  the  floor  near  the 
west  wall  when  meeting  with  peers  about  their  writing. 

The  east  wall  of  the  room  also  is  adorned  with  decorative  and  instructional 
posters.  In  honor  of  the  sixth  grade  mascot,  Mrs.  Goode  has  a  collection  often  large  frog 
posters  running  above  the  top  of  the  chalk  board.  On  the  left  side  of  the  chalk  board, 
Mrs.  Goode  displays  a  poster  with  Reading  Workshop  rules  and  a  poster  of  Writing 
Workshop  rules  on  the  right  side  of  the  board.  Running  across  the  top  of  the  chalk  board 
are  posters  with  the  stages  of  process  writing  that  students  are  expected  to  engage  in 
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when  drafting  a  piece  of  writing.  The  nine  posters  document  the  process  from  the 
prewriting  stage  to  the  final  draft.  Finally,  the  proofreading  marks  Mrs.  Goode  teaches 
students  to  use  when  editing  and  revising  their  papers  also  are  displayed  on  a  poster 
underneath  the  stages  of  process  writing.  For  the  most  part,  student  work  does  not  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  room.  Student  writing  is  housed  either  in  the  students'  writing  folders  or 
in  their  portfolios.  Periodically,  however,  when  students  work  on  a  project,  the  products 
of  their  work  are  displayed  in  the  room.  For  example,  when  the  students  design 
decorative  book  jackets  for  their  reading  workshop  books,  Mrs.  Goode  hangs  the  book 
jackets  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 

The  back  of  the  classroom  houses  a  large  library  of  adolescent  books  reflecting  a 
variety  of  authors  and  genres  and  interests  and  tastes.  The  multicultural  selection  is 
particularly  impressive.  A  small  table  housing  a  notebook  for  checking  the  books  in  and 
out  sits  adjacent  to  the  book  shelves.  A  spell  check  calculator  also  sits  on  the  table  and  is 
visited  frequently  by  students  during  the  writing  workshop  period. 

Mrs.  Goode's  writing  workshop  is  marked  with  a  moderate  level  of  noise. 
Students  speak  in  hushed  tones  while  participating  in  the  stages  of  process  writing.  If  the 
noise  level  rises  too  high,  Mrs.  Goode  simply  asks  the  students  to  bring  the  noise  level 
down,  and  they  respond  accordingly. 

One  of  the  hallmark  features  of  Mrs.  Goode's  writing  workshop  is  the  degree  of 
help  she  provides  her  students.  Students  are  encouraged  to  solicit  teacher  help  when  in 
doubt  about  a  particular  assignment  or  activity.  For  example,  when  a  student  does  not 
know  how  to  respond  during  status  of  the  class,  Mrs.  Goode  approaches  the  student  in  the 
middle  of  the  class  activity  and  helps  him  or  her  figure  it  out.  When  another  student 
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cannot  find  his  homework,  Mrs.  Goode  sits  down  at  his  table  and  helps  him  organize  his 
three  ring  binder  and  book  bag.  Mrs.  Goode  is  like  a  mother  to  her  students.  When 
students  come  to  class  upset,  she  pats  their  backs  and  whispers  words  of  encouragement 
to  them.  She  might  even  encourage  them  to  put  their  heads  down  or  to  read  a  book  if 
they  are  unable  to  focus  on  their  writing.  Mrs.  Goode's  concern  for  the  well-being  of  her 
students  is  felt  by  the  students,  and  their  affection  for  her  is  returned. 

Another  hallmark  feature  of  Mrs.  Goode's  writing  workshop  is  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  she  cultivates  among  her  students.  This  spirit  of  cooperation  is  seen  most 
distinctly  in  the  peer  writing  conferences.  Even  though  students  are  free  to  conference  at 
home  with  family  members,  most  students  conference  with  a  peer  in  the  writing 
workshop  setting.  Not  only  does  Mrs.  Goode  encourage  students  to  conference  with  one 
another,  but  she  also  encourages  students  to  help  one  another  with  respect  to  other 
assignments  or  activities.  For  example,  when  preparing  for  a  quiz  on  suffixes  and 
prefixes,  Mrs.  Goode  encourages  students  to  pair  up  with  a  partner  in  order  to  quiz  one 
another  before  the  official  test.  When  teaching  the  students  the  components  of  a 
traditional  research  report,  Mrs.  Goode  also  encourages  students  to  look  at  a  partner's 
paper  if  they  are  confused  about  some  aspect  of  it.  This  spirit  of  cooperation  permeates 
Mrs.  Goode's  writing  workshop. 

Status  of  the  Class 

Status  of  the  Class  is  a  method  of  keeping  track  of  what  students  do  on  a  daily 
basis  in  their  writing  workshop  classroom.  At  the  beginning  of  a  class  period,  the  teacher 
calls  each  student  by  name.  Students  are  expected  to  announce  in  a  loud,  audible  voice 
the  title  of  the  piece  they  are  working  on  and  the  stage  of  writing  it  is  in  so  that  the 
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teacher  can  record  their  responses.  In  the  process  of  making  sense  and  the  process  of 
reconstructing  competent  student  identities,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  engage  in  non- 
genuine  behavior  during  the  early  months  of  the  school  year  in  order  to  look  like  they  are 
participating  in  their  workshops.  The  non-genuine  behavior  of  the  atypical  ESOL 
students  manifests  itself  across  the  different  components  of  their  writing  workshops, 
particularly  during  status  of  the  class. 

Ms.  Nunley  expects  Status  of  the  Class  to  take  less  than  two  minutes.  In  order  to 
insure  that  Status  of  the  Class  is  conducted  in  under  two  minutes,  Ms.  Nunley  challenges 
the  students  collectively  to  beat  their  best  time.  When  the  class  beats  its  best  time,  the 
students  spontaneously  applaud  and  "high  five"  one  another.  When  they  fail  to  beat  their 
best  time,  a  collective  moan  resonates  throughout  the  class.  When  a  student  takes  too 
long  responding,  other  students  say,  "Come  on,  come  on."  While  Ms.  Nunley  forbids 
talking  during  Status  of  the  Class,  comments  urging  a  fast  response  go  unsanctioned  as 
long  as  they  are  not  vocalized  in  a  loud  manner.  If  a  student  pauses  too  long  after  his/her 
name  is  called,  Ms.  Nunley  calls  the  next  student,  returning  to  the  skipped  student  once 
Status  of  the  Class  is  over  and  the  class  is  working  on  their  writing. 

Confused  and  unable  to  respond  as  quickly  as  their  monolingual  peers,  the 
atypical  ESOL  students  appropriate  responses  they  do  not  fully  understand  in  order  to 
participate  in  Status  of  the  Class  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  school  year.  Baris  simply 
says  "topic  search"  when  his  name  is  called.  He  is  not  sure  about  its  meaning,  but  he 
hears  a  number  of  other  students  say  "topic  search." 

Every  day  I  hear  five-six  students  say  "topic  search."  I  not  sure  what  it  mean,  but 
it  work.  Teacher  don't  get  mad  or  skip  them.  So  I  say  "topic  search."  It  work.  I 
say  it  fast-don't  slow  class  down. 
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After  being  skipped  as  a  result  of  pausing  too  long  when  his  name  is  called  during  the 
early  weeks  of  school,  Torrance  also  starts  saying  "topic  search"  or  "prewrite"  when  he  is 
called  during  Status  of  the  Class.  Like  Baris,  he  is  not  sure  about  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  but  by  responding  with  either  of  these  terms,  he  appears  to  be  participating  in 
Status  of  the  Class  like  all  the  other  students.  Torrance  says,  "I  see  other  student  like  me 
say 'topic  search.'  Some  say 'pre write/  I  think  I  say  that  too.  Baris  tell  me,  "Just  say 
topic  search.  It  don't  matter.  Just  say  topic  search.'"  Like  Baris,  Torrance  starts 
responding  when  his  name  is  called  during  Status  of  the  Class,  even  though  he  does  not 
yet  have  an  understanding  of  what  the  response  means. 

Even  though  the  nature  of  Status  of  the  Class  is  different  in  Mrs.  Goode's  writing 
workshop,  Sung  Ho's  early  experiences  are  similar  to  Torrance's  and  Baris's.  During 
Status  of  the  Class,  Mrs.  Goode  also  expects  students  to  announce  the  title  of  the  piece 
they  are  working  on  and  the  stage  of  writing  it  is  in  when  their  name  is  called,  but  she 
does  not  enforce  a  two  minute  time  restriction.  When  students  are  confused  about  what 
they  are  doing  with  the  different  stages  of  writing  and  what  they  should  say,  Mrs.  Goode 
helps  confused  students  figure  it  out  by  walking  over  to  their  table  and  looking  at  their 
previous  day's  work.  As  a  result,  Status  of  the  Class  takes  10  to  12  minutes  in  Mrs. 
Goode's  classroom  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  the  school  year,  Sungho  accepts  Mrs.  Goode's  help 
when  he  does  not  know  how  to  respond.  After  a  short  period  of  time,  however,  Sungho 
responds  independently  when  his  name  is  called  by  appropriating  responses  he  does  not 
fully  understand.  For  example,  one  day  he  announces  that  he  is  going  to  conduct  a 
writing  conference  with  another  student  about  his  friendly  letter  by  simply  saying 
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"Student  conference  -  friendly  letter"  when  his  name  is  called.  When  writing  workshop 
begins,  Sungho  works  on  a  draft  of  the  letter  without  attempting  to  initiate  a  conference 
with  anyone.  When  asked  about  the  discrepancy  between  what  he  says  and  what  he 
actually  does,  Sungho  says, 

I  don't  know  what  say  for  Status  of  Class.  I  say  what  Steven  say.  He  know  what 
he  doing.  Teacher  alway  show  class  Steven  work.  Teacher  ask  him  to  explain  to 
student  at  table.  He  smart.  He  know  what  do. 

Instead  of  accepting  help  from  his  respective  writing  workshop  teacher  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  Sungho  appropriates  responses  he  does  not  fully  understand.  When 
Sungho  is  asked  why  he  does  not  accept  Mrs.  Goode's  help,  he  explains,  "Mrs.  Goode 
very  nice,  but  don't  need  help.  Mrs.  Goode  help  three  student  now,  not  me. . . .don't  need 
help.  I  do  it.  I  just  say  what  Steven  say."  Sungho  accepts  help  from  Mrs.  Goode  during 
the  early  weeks  of  writing  workshop  when  she  also  helps  eight  or  nine  other  students. 
However,  when  Mrs.  Goode  helps  only  three  or  four  students,  Sungho  no  longer  accepts 
her  help.  As  Sung  Ho  explains,  "I  smart  in  Korea.  Alway  make  good  grade.  I  not  slow 
like  some  kid.  Don't  want  kid  think  slow." 

Status  of  the  Class  is  one  of  the  first  public  activities  students  are  expected  to 
participate  in.  While  the  monolingual  students  seem  to  enjoy  the  challenge  and 
competitiveness  of  Status  of  the  Class,  as  it  is  conducted  in  Ms.  Nunley's  class,  the 
atypical  ESOL  students,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  do  not  share  their  enthusiasm  for 
this  component  of  writing  workshop.  Not  only  do  they  not  know  how  to  respond,  but 
they  also  have  a  difficult  time  responding  as  quickly  as  the  other  students  in  the  class. 
Baris  says, 

I  hate  Status  of  the  Class  beginning  of  the  year.  Everyone  talk  so  fast.  I 
don't  understand.  I  try  to  listen  and  figure  out.  It  hard.  It  make  me  so,  so 
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nervous.... I  couldn't  talk  so  fast  in  English  like  everyone  else.  You  have  to  talk 
fast.  It  embarrassing. 

Torrance  iterates  a  similar  sentiment:  "Oh,  Status  of  Class  bad.  Not  now.  Then  when 

school  first  start.  I  don't  know  what  do.  Don't  like." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  prefer  appropriating 
responses  they  do  not  fully  comprehend  rather  than  accepting  the  teacher's  help.  It  is 
more  important  for  them  to  participate  in  a  non-genuine  manner  without  the  teacher's 
help  than  it  is  for  them  to  participate  in  a  more  genuine  manner  with  their  teacher's  help. 
From  their  perspective,  appropriating  responses  without  the  teacher's  intervention  makes 
them  look  smarter  and  feel  smarter. 

While  the  atypical  ESOL  students  do  not  genuinely  participate  in  Status  of  the 
Class  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  they  do  participate  in  such  a  way  that  it  gives  the 
appearance  of  authentic  participation.  These  students  are  not  simply  engaging  in  a 
required  classroom  activity,  they  are  attempting  to  construct  identities,  at  least  in  a 
preliminary  sense,  as  competent  students  while  learning  to  become  members  of  the 
writing  workshop  community.  Accepting  the  teacher's  help  during  Status  of  the  Class  for 
any  protracted  amount  of  time  creates  tension  for  the  atypical  ESOL  students.  These 
students  feel  they  have  lost  their  identities  as  competent  students,  and  they  are  currently 
in  the  process  of  reconstructing  their  identities.  Appropriating  the  responses  of  others 
mitigates  their  tension,  and  it  reduces  the  discontinuity  between  their  school  identity  in 
their  native  countries  and  their  school  identity  in  the  United  States.  While  Status  of  the 
Class  is  a  minor  component  of  the  writing  workshop  model,  one  that  even  goes 
unevaluated  in  the  official  sense,  pseudo-participation  allows  the  atypical  ESOL  students 
to  begin  reconstructing  competent  student  identities. 
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Mini  Lessons 
Mini  lessons  are  another  component  of  the  writing  workshop  model.  Atwell  (1987) 
describes  the  mini  lesson  as  a  "brief  meeting  that  begins  the  workshop  where  the  whole 
class  addresses  an  issue  that's  arisen  in  previous  workshops  or  in  pieces  of  students' 
writing"  (p.  77).  On  most  days,  both  Mrs.  Nunley  and  Mrs.  Goode  begin  their  own 
writing  workshops  with  a  mini  lesson  that  lasts  between  two  minutes  and  ten  minutes. 
The  writing  workshop  teachers  generally  address  similar  topics  in  their  early  mini 
lessons.  First,  they  both  address  procedural  issues,  explanations  of  how  process  writing 
occurs  in  their  writing  workshops.  After  they  conduct  a  number  of  procedural  mini 
lessons,  Mrs.  Nunley  and  Mrs.  Goode  then  conduct  mini  lessons  that  focus  on  editorial 
matters,  such  as  proper  capitalization,  and  content  matters,  such  as  proper  paragraphing 
or  writing  effective  leads.  The  mini  lessons  in  both  writing  workshop  classrooms  tend  to 
be  interactive  in  the  sense  that  both  teachers  solicit  student  response.  Instead  of 
randomly  selecting  students  to  respond  to  teacher-initiated  questions,  the  writing 
workshop  teachers  generally  call  on  students  who  voluntarily  raise  their  hands. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  refrain  from  answering  questions 
because  of  their  limited,  yet  developing,  English  language  skills.  They  also  refrain  from 
answering  questions  in  order  to  avoid  appearing  "incompetent"  in  front  of  their  peers. 
Baris  explains: 

I  don't  answer  question  [during  mini  lessons].  Some  time  I  think  I  know  answer, 
but  I  don't  raise  hand.  Don't  want  [to]  look  stupid,  so  don't  answer  question. 
Maybe  later  when  I  know  better  English.  Once  I  almost  raise  hand,  [but]  change 
[my]  mind.  Another  student  answer  question.  I  [was]  glad  I  don't  raise  hand 
because  I  was  wrong.  [I]  didn't  know  the  answer.  I  would  look  stupid. 
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The  process  of  making  sense  and  the  process  of  reconstructing  one's  competent 
student  identity  involves  more  than  learning  how  to  participate  in  official  activities;    it 
also  involves  learning  how  to  avoid  participating  so  that  one  does  not  jeopardize  his 
competent  student  status. 

While  the  atypical  ESOL  students  refrain  from  answering  questions  during  early 
mini  lessons,  some  of  the  early  mini  lessons  do  provide  fertile  territory  for  reconstructing 
their  competent  student  identities.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  school  year,  both  Mrs. 
Nunley  and  Mrs.  Goode  conduct  mini  lessons  that  teach  students  how  to  operate  the 
computers  in  the  sixth-grade  computer  laboratory.  These  mini  lessons  help  the  atypical 
ESOL  students  resurrect  their  competent  student  identities.  Unlike  the  typical  ESOL 
students,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  bring  computer  expertise  to  the  writing  workshop 
classroom.  When  Mrs.  Nunley  and  Mrs.  Goode  conduct  mini  lessons  on  how  to  use  the 
computers,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  are  able  to  participate  in  some  manner.  The 
following  field  notes  capture  the  experiences  of  Torrance  and  Baris,  the  atypical  ESOL 
students  in  Mrs.  Nunley' s  writing  workshop,  during  an  early  mini  lesson  that  focuses  on 
the  computer  lab. 

Today  Mrs.  Nunley  conducts  her  mini  lesson  in  the  sixth  grade  computer  lab  so 
that  she  can  demonstrate  how  to  use  the  computers.  To  aid  her  demonstration,  she 
has  a  computer  hooked  up  to  an  overhead  projector  and  can  illuminate  the 
different  computer  windows  on  the  big  screen.  Mrs.  Nunley  has  twelve  students 
sitting  at  terminals  as  she  walks  them  through  the  process  of  opening  a  file,  typing 
a  title,  typing  a  few  lines  of  text,  and  saving  a  file.  While  the  first  group  of 
students  works  on  the  computers,  the  rest  of  the  class  sits  on  the  floor  watching 
and  waiting  their  turn  to  practice.  Baris  is  part  of  the  first  group  walking  through 
the  process  with  Mrs.  Nunley.  Torrance  sits  on  the  floor  with  the 
rest  of  the  class. 

Nunley:  When  you  click  on  this  box,  (demonstrates)  the  cursor  moves  to  the  left. 
This  box,  the  cursor  moves  to  the  center.  Practice  going  between  those 
two  boxes  (demonstrates).  The  title  is  always  centered  but  the  text  is 
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not.  Click  this  box  to  center.  This  box  to  move  it  to  the  left. 

Baris  has  no  trouble  following  the  teacher's  directives.  He  seems  comfortable 
and  familiar  with  computers.  Torrance  sits  on  the  floor  with  an  intense  look  of 
concentration  on  his  face  as  he  stares  at  the  big  screen.  He  has  yet  to  take  his  eyes 
off  the  big  screen  when  Mrs.  Nunley  demonstrates  the  different  features  of  the 
computer.  This  is  one  of  the  first  times  I  have  seen  Torrance  pay  such  close 
attention  to  a  mini  lesson.  He  is  usually  staring  down  at  the  floor.  Not  today. 

Nunley:  Go  to  edit  and  select  "select  all."  This  highlights  the  whole  piece. 

Line  spaces  1 .5,  this  is  how  your  piece  should  look  for  a  teacher  edit.  It 
gives  me  room  to  write  comments.  So  for  teacher  edits,  I  want  a  1 .5  line 
space.  (Baris  raises  his  hand  and  Mrs.  Nunley  calls  on  him.) 

Baris:      What  spacing  for  final? 

Nunley:  I'm  just  getting  to  that.  When  you  print  final  copies,  you  will  single 

space.  For  final  copies  spacing  goes  back  to  one.  (Nunley  demonstrates 
on  the  big  screen  so  students  can  see  the  difference  between  the  line 
spaces.) 

Instead  of  demonstrating  how  to  use  the  computers  in  the  computer  lab,  Mrs. 

Goode  demonstrates  the  process  inside  the  classroom  with  one  computer  hooked  up  to 

the  overhead  projector.  The  following  field  notes  capture  Sungho's  experiences  during 

the  early  mini  lessons  that  focus  on  the  computer  lab. 

After  demonstrating  the  function  of  many  of  the  keys,  Mrs.  Goode  types  the 
following  sentences  which  are  illuminated  on  the  large  screen  for  the  class  to  see. 
Goode:  (says  the  words  out  loud  as  she  types)  "In  writing  class,  we  will  be  using 
MAC  computers  part  of  the  time.  You  need  to  go  to  the  computer  with 
draft  one  and  draft  one  conference  complete.  In  the  lab,  you  work  on 
your  own.  You  do  not  talk  and  visit  or  help  anyone  else." 

Goode:  Now  the  next  thing  I  want  to  show  you  is  font  size.  I  want  you  to  use  a 
size  14  font.  (Mrs.  Goode  demonstrates  on  the  big  screen.) 

Sungho:  (giggling)  Do  100. 

Goode:  looks  over  at  Sungho)  What  was  that? 

Sungho:  (Giggling)  Do  100. 

Goode:  (amused)  Oh,  you  want  me  to  show  the  class  what  a  font  size  of  100 

looks  like.  Okay.  I  can  do  that.  (Mrs.  Goode  highlights  the  text  on  the 
screen  and  changes  the  font  size  to  100.  The  class  collectively  ohs  and 
ahs  when  they  see  the  large  font  size.  Mrs.  Goode  smiles  but  reminds  the 
class  to  use  size  14  when  working  in  the  lab.) 
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The  computer  lab  mini  lessons  help  reconstruct  the  competent  student  identities  of 
the  atypical  ESOL  students.  While  Baris  is  unable  to  answer  questions  during  other  early 
mini  lessons,  he  is  able  to  ask  questions  in  the  early  computer  lab  mini  lessons  given  his 
own  computer  expertise.  When  some  students  struggle  simply  to  keep  up  with  the 
demonstration,  Baris  asks  questions  about  topics  the  teacher  has  not  yet  had  a  chance  to 
cover.  "Computer  best  part  of  writing  workshop.  I  know  how  to  operate  computers.  I 
feel  good  in  lab.  Know  what  doing."  Sungho  shares  Baris's  feelings  about  the  computer 
lab.  Not  only  does  Sungho  reveal  a  hint  of  his  knowledge  about  computers  when  he  asks 
the  teacher  to  change  the  font  size  to  100,  but  he  also  uses  the  official  classroom  stage  to 
begin  the  process  of  winning  classmates  over.  "I  think  funny  when  ask  teacher  100  and 
she  do  it.  Everybody  like  it.  They  think  that  cool."  Sungho' s  seemingly  simple  request 
allows  him  simultaneously  to  demonstrate  his  knowledge  about  computers  and  at  the 
same  time  forge  somewhat  of  an  "inroad"  (Dyson,  1993a)  into  the  peer  social  world  of 
his  writing  workshop.  Like  the  young  children  in  Dyson's  study  (1993a)  who  forge 
inroads  into  the  peer  social  world  of  their  first  grade  classroom  when  they  amuse  their 
peers  with  their  raps  and  chants.  Sungho  also  forges  an  inroad  into  the  peer  social  world 
of  his  writing  workshop  when  he  amuses  his  peers  with  a  silly  request.  When  classmates 
see  the  enlarged  font  on  the  screen,  they  collectively  "ohh  and  ahh,"  indicating  their 
approval.  Such  approval  cultivates  bonds  between  Sungho  and  his  classmates  and  fosters 
social  cohesion. 

The  computer  lab  mini  lessons  also  help  Torrance  resurrect  his  competent  student 
identity.  While  Torrance  refrains  from  answering  questions  in  other  mini  lessons  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  he  carefully  follows  computer  lab  mini  lessons.  "I  not  know  every 
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word  Mrs.  Nunley  say  [during  computer  mini  lessons],  but  I  know  computer  and  I  listen. 

I  love  computer.  I  use  computer  [at]  home.  I  learn  use  computer  [at]  school. "  Not  only 

is  Torrance  mentally  engaged  in  the  computer  lab  mini  lessons,  but  when  it  is  his  turn  to 

sit  at  a  computer  terminal  and  walk  through  the  process  with  Mrs.  Nunley,  he  even  is  able 

to  help  another  student: 

Nunley:  The  font  size  I  want  you  to  use  is  16.  Click  on  16. 

Torrance  looks  at  what  Mrs.  Nunley  does  then  clicks  on  16.  Jacob,  the  student 

sitting  to  the  left  of  Torrance  has  difficulty  keeping  up  with  the  lesson.  Torrance 

reaches  over  and  clicks  on  16  using  Jacob's  mouse.  They  exchange  no  words,  but 

Jacob  nods  his  head  indicating  his  appreciation.  When  Mrs.  Nunley 

gives  a  new  directive,  Torrance  watches  what  she  does  on  the  large  screen,  and 

without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  does  the  same.  After  he  follows  the 

teacher's  directive,  he  helps  Jacob  when  he  needs  it. 

The  computer  lab  mini  lessons  allow  Torrance  to  adopt  a  "'helpful"  student  stance. 
By  adopting  a  "helpful"  student  stance,  Torrance  is  able  to  demonstrate  his  computer 
expertise  and  competence.  Torrance  sums  it  up  best  himself  when  he  says,  "I  like 
computer.  I  feel  better  in  lab.  Know  what  doing. . .  .Can  help  other  kid." 

Drafting 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  engage  in  non-genuine 
behavior  in  an  attempt  to  make  sense  of  drafting  a  composition  in  English,  their  second 
language.  When  the  atypical  ESOL  students  are  unable  to  write  a  personal  narrative  in 
Ms.  Nunley's  writing  workshop  or  a  friendly  letter  in  Mrs.  Goode's  writing  workshop, 
they  engage  in  behavior  that  makes  it  appear  as  if  they  are  drafting  a  piece  of  writing  like 
everyone  else  in  class.  Unable  to  write  a  complete  sentence  in  English,  Baris  copies  the 
same  three  words,  "my  three  turtles,"  over  and  over  again  until  he  almost  fills  the  front 
side  of  one  sheet  of  paper.  Sungho  covers  up  his  inability  to  write  a  friendly  letter  in 
English  by  copying  the  model  friendly  letter  Mrs.  Goode  displays  on  the  overhead 
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projector.  After  Sungho  copies  Mrs.  Goode's  letter,  he  copies  the  letter  again  another 

day  using  his  own  copy  as  a  template.  The  letter  or  portions  of  the  letter  get  copied 

several  times  during  the  early  weeks  of  writing  workshop. 

On  the  surface,  Sungho's  behavior  looks  like  that  of  any  other  student  in  this 

writing  workshop  classroom.  When  they  write,  he  writes.  The  difference,  however,  is 

that  when  the  other  students  write,  they  genuinely  compose  drafts  of  friendly  letters, 

while  Sungho  only  mimics  the  behavior  of  the  drafting  process  using  Mrs.  Goode's 

model  friendly  letter.  However,  Sungho  does  not  merely  copy  the  model  friendly  letter 

day  after  day  in  writing  workshop.  Like  other  students  drafting  a  letter,  he  crosses  out 

lines  and  words,  looks  up  words  in  a  dictionary,  crumbles  his  paper  after  writing  a  few 

lines,  and  begins  the  process  all  over  again.  The  following  field  notes  reflect  Sungho's 

behavior  during  the  early  weeks  of  writing  workshop  when  he  uses  Mrs.  Goode's  model 

friendly  letter  as  a  prop  for  participating  in  writing  workshop. 

Alicia  and  Jeremy  pass  out  writing  folders  to  the  students  while  Mrs.  Goode 
conducts  Status  of  the  Class.  After  Sungho's  writing  folder  is  laid  on  the  table  in 
front  of  him,  he  opens  it  and  removes  multiple  drafts  of  a  friendly  letter  he  has 
been  working  on  all  week.  He  swings  his  book  bag  up  on  the  table  and  removes  a 
bottle  of  white  out,  a  three  ring  binder,  and  a  pen,  then  returns  his  book  bag  to  the 
floor.  Sungho  looks  through  the  letters  on  his  table.  He  then  picks  up  one  letter 
and  reads  it,  running  his  finger  under  the  words  and  quietly  mouthing  the  words  to 
himself.  After  he  reads  this  letter,  he  picks  up  another  letter  and  proceeds  to  read 
it  in  the  same  manner.  He  spends  six  minutes  looking  through  the  letters  and 
reading  each  of  them.  Takes  out  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  and  begins  to  copy  a  new 
letter  addressed  to  Meiko.  Spends  six  minutes  slowly  copying  the  letter.  Opens 
his  bottle  of  white  out  and  blots  out  two  entire  lines.  Spends  another  two  minutes 
alternately  waving  the  paper  in  the  air  and  blowing  on  the  white  out  in  order  to 
dry  it.  Starts  copying  the  letter  again.  Writes  two  lines.  Reads  it  and  writes  one 
more  line.... By  the  end  of  today's  writing  workshop,  Sungho  recopies  half  of  the 
friendly  letter. 

Rather  than  engage  in  behavior  that  makes  it  look  like  he  is  writing,  Torrance 
engages  in  behavior  that  makes  him  look  busy  while  everyone  else  writes.  Torrance's 
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behavior  early  in  the  year  when  he  is  expected  to  draft  a  composition  is  shown  in  these 
notes. 

Torrance  sits  at  his  table  removing  books  and  a  three  ring  binder  from  his  book 
bag.  He  opens  the  binder,  taking  out  several  sheets  of  paper,  and  slowly  returning 
the  binder  to  his  book  bag,  taking  his  time  to  completely  zip  close  the  bag. 
Torrance  counts  the  sheets  of  paper  and  then  makes  sure  they  are  neatly  stacked 
together  by  lining  the  corners  up.  In  the  meantime.  Mrs.  Nunley  roams  around 
the  room  answering  questions  and  keeping  students  on  task.  When  Mrs.  Nunley 
nears  Torrance's  table,  Torrance  opens  his  Chinese-English  dictionary,  flipping 
through  the  pages  until  he  stops  on  one.  He  runs  his  finger  down  the  page  like  he 
is  looking  for  a  particular  word.  When  Mrs.  Nunley  moves  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room  to  stop  two  boys  who  are  talking  and  laughing,  Torrance  closes  the 
dictionary  and  follows  Mrs.  Nunley  with  his  eyes.  When  Mrs.  Nunley  stops  at  the 
table  across  the  room,  Torrance  unzips  his  book  bag  and  starts  placing  the  books 
inside  one  at  a  time,  leaving  the  Chinese-English  dictionary  on  the  table  in  front 
of  him. 

The  atypical  ESOL  students  spend  the  early  weeks  of  the  school  year  engaging  in 

behavior  that  make  them  look  like  they  are  writing  or  behavior  that  at  least  makes  them 

look  busy  during  writing  workshop.  After  engaging  in  behavior  that  gives  the  appearance 

of  authentic  participation,  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  at  different  points  in  the  year, 

bring  drafts  of  writing  to  class.  The  English  proficiency  displayed  in  the  drafts  exceeds 

what  one  might  expect  from  students  who,  at  this  point  in  the  year,  seem  unable  to 

compose  a  complete  sentence  in  their  second  language.  Later,  when  the  students  are 

asked  about  their  early  pieces  of  writing,  Baris  says, 

My  dad  help  me  write  some  of  my  early  pieces  when  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I 
know  I  want  to  write  about  my  three  little  turtles.  I  had  my  three  little  turtles  in 
Turkey.  I  love  my  turtles.  They  die,  but  I  love  them.  I  want  to  write  about  them. 
It  was  hard  writing  in  English.  I  didn't  know  how  to  tell  story  in  English.  My 
dad  help  me  write  story  in  English. . ..He  make  me  say  the  story  in  our  language. 
When  I  say  the  story,  he  say,  "Now  tell  me  the  story  in  English."  I  tell  him  the 
story  in  English.  Then  he  help  me  write  the  story.  I  know  how  to  write  some 
words,  but  when  I  don't,  my  dad  help  me.  He  has  good  English.  He  helped  me 
write  words  in  English. 

Torrance  shares  a  similar  comment. 
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My  mother  help  write  first  piece.  We  get  book,  little  book,  on  reptile  and  write 
piece  on  reptile.  We  not  know  story  should  be  personal  narrative  about  my  life.  I 
do  piece  on  reptile.  My  mother  read  book  with  me.  She  tell  me  what  word  in 
book  say.  I  understand  some  word,  but  my  mother  tell  the  word  in  Chinese  when 
don't  understand.  My  mom  give  me  the  word  in  Chinese.  After  read  about 
reptile,  I  write  piece  about  reptile.  I  sit  upstairs  on  computer.  She  tell  me  the 
English  word  for  what  I  say. 

Sungho  explains  that  his  parents  hire  a  tutor  to  work  with  him  after  school  three  days  a 

week. 

When  I  [was]  having  trouble  [in]  English,  I  get  tutor.  She  work  [with]  me  and 
write  piece  [with]  me.  Ms.  Conner  help  very  much.  We  write  piece  together  so  I 
[can]  bring  it  to  school.  I  understand  what  to  do  (the  assignment).  I  just  need 
help  with  [the]  words. 

The  native-like  quality  of  the  atypical  ESOL  student's  early  work  is  revealed  in 

excerpts  from  "My  Three  Little  Turtles"  written  by  Baris  with  extensive  help  from  his 

father  and  "Reptiles"  written  by  Torrance  with  extensive  help  from  his  mother 

I  had  three  little  turtles  called  Edi,  Budu  and  Dudu.  They  could  swim.  But  they 
always  went  out  of  their  aquarium.  I  don't  know  how  they  did  that.  One  night  I 
was  thirsty  and  I  went  to  the  kitchen  to  get  some  water.  Suddenly  I  saw  three 
little  things  on  the  floor.  I  thought  they  were  my  turtles.  I  wanted  to  check  that. 
When  I  moved  my  legs,  I  tripped  over  something,  and  I  fell  down.  I  didn't  know 
what  it  was  because  it  was  dark.  I  hurt  my  left  leg  and  arm.  My  mom  and  dad 
heard  the  noice  [sic]  and  came  in  to  the  kitchen.  They  said  "What  happened?"  I 
told  them  the  story  and  they  laughed  and  laughed. 

An  excerpt  from  Torrance's  writing  also  reveals  the  native-like  quality  of  his  early  work. 

There  are  many  types  of  reptiles.  Reptiles  can  be  divided  into  four  major  groups. 
The  first  group  is  made  up  of  turtles  and  tortoises.  The  second  group  is  made  up 
of  snakes  and  lizards.  The  third  group  is  made  up  of  crocodiles  and  alligators. 
The  fourth  group  is  made  up  of  a  tuatara.  The  tuatara  looks  like  a  lizard,  but  it  is 
a  different  type  of  reptile. 

At  this  point  in  the  year,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  are  filled  with  anxiety  when 

unable  to  draft  independently  a  composition  in  English.  Although  they  have 

opportunities  to  participate  in  English  language  classes  before  arriving  in  the  United 
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States,  they  are  not  prepared  to  draft  independently  compositions  in  English.  Sitting  in 

class  unable  to  draft  a  composition  creates  overwhelming  anxiety  for  the  atypical  ESOL 

students.  Baris  says, 

I  know  I  suppose  to  write  a  story,  a  real  story  about  me.  I  want  to  write  about  my 
three  little  turtles  I  have  in  Turkey,  but  I  can't.  I  feel  so  bad... so  scared... so 
nervous.  My  stomach  doesn't  feel  so  good  then.  I  feel  like  I  going  to  be  sick 
then.  I  learn  so  many  words  in  English  when  I  live  in  Turkey.  But  here  I  forget. 
I  try  to  write  my  story,  but  I  can't.  I  sit  in  class  and  I  don't  know  how  write.  I 
feel  so  bad.  Everyone  around  me  writing,  but  I  can't  do  it. 

Torrance  conveys  similar  thoughts  and  feelings.  "Beginning  of  year  in  writing  workshop 

very  bad  when  we  have  to  write.  I  not  understand  what  teacher  say.  I  not  know  what  do. 

I  hate  it.  I  not  know  what  teacher  mean  when  say  personal  narrative." 

For  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  parental  or  tutorial  help  reduces  their  anxiety  and 

provides  the  boys  with  a  prop  that  allows  them  to  participate  in  writing  workshop  like  all 

the  other  students  in  class.  More  specifically,  the  parent-child  compositions  operate  like 

a  prop  in  the  sense  that  the  ESOL  students  are  able  to  use  the  compositions  to  continue 

mimicking  the  behavior  of  students  engaged  in  the  process  of  drafting  a  composition. 

Instead  of  writing  "My  three  turtles"  over  and  over  again,  Baris  recopies  the  composition 

he  brings  to  class.  Instead  of  making  himself  look  busy  by  shifting  books  in  and  out  of 

his  bag,  and  looking  up  words  in  his  Chinese-English  dictionary,  Torrance  also  recopies 

his  composition.  Instead  of  copying  Mrs.  Goode's  model  friendly  letter  over  and  over 

again,  Sungho  recopies  his  own  co-authored  composition.  Although  the  atypical  ESOL 

students  are  not  yet  able  to  draft  compositions  independently  in  English,  the  parent-child 

compositions  mitigate  their  anxiety  about  writing  in  a  second  language  and  help 

reconstruct  competent  student  identities.  Baris  explains, 
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At  least  when  I  bring  my  piece  to  school  about  my  three  little  turtles  -  the  piece 
my  dad  help  with  me,  I  feel  better.  I  feel,  I  don't  know,  I  feel  more  safe.  It  easier 
to  copy  my  piece  over  again.  Just  writing  "my  three  turtles"  over  and  over  again, 
and  over  and  over  again,  not  really  good.  I  didn't  want  anyone  see  what  I  was 
doing.  Then  they  might  find  out. . .  .They  might  see  that  I  don't  write  so  good  in 
English. . . .  When  I  have  my  piece  in  class  about  my  three  little  turtles,  it  feel 
better.  I  don't  care  if  someone  see  my  work  because  I  have  piece  done. 

Sungho  also  explains  that  he  feels  better  when  he  brings  a  completed  composition  to 

class.  "I  glad  when  bring  piece  [to]  class.  I  didn't  really  know  what  [to]  do  before.  It's 

hard  writing  in  English.  I  try  but  I  need  tutor  help." 

At  this  point  in  the  year,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  rely  on  help  they  receive 
from  others  outside  their  classrooms  in  order  to  make  sense  of  writing  workshop.  Baris 
and  Torrance  rely  on  the  help  of  their  parents,  while  Sungho  relies  on  the  tutor  his  parents 
hire  for  him.  While  Sungho's  parents  are  unable  to  provide  extensive  help  themselves, 
given  their  own  limited  second  language  literacy  skills,  they  are  able  to  provide  a  tutor 
for  their  son.  Without  parental  intervention,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  may  have 
remained  on  the  sidelines  of  writing  workshop,  unable  to  participate.  With  parental 
intervention,  however,  at  this  point  in  the  year,  they  are  able  at  least  to  move  onto  the 
playing  field  and  look  like  players.  In  other  words,  the  help  the  atypical  ESOL  students 
receive  from  their  parents  or  from  the  tutor  allows  them  to  participate  in  writing 
workshop  early  in  the  year,  long  before  they  develop  second  language  literacy  skills. 

The  pseudo-behavior  the  atypical  ESOL  students  engage  in  the  process  of 
learning  to  write  in  a  second  language  is  not  unlike  the  psuedo-behavior  that  Piatt  (1996) 
discusses  when  examining  the  experiences  of  Mary,  an  ESOL  student  in  a  mainstream 
third-grade  classroom.  Like  the  atypical  ESOL  students  in  this  study,  Mary  goes  through 
the  motions  of  being  a  self-regulated  learner:  "imitating  the  behaviors  of  decision 
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making,  remembering,  and  other  cognitive  activities"  (Piatt,  1996,  p.34).  In  fact,  early  in 
the  year,  Torrance  and  Sungho  adopt  coping  behaviors  similar  to  that  of  Mary  when  they 
are  unable  to  draft  prose  independently.  Torrance  stalls  for  time  by  looking  up  several 
words  in  his  Chinese-English  dictionary  and  rearranging  items  in  his  book  bag;  Sungho 
stalls  for  time  by  writing  and  erasing  the  same  words  over  and  over  again;  while  Mary 
stalls  for  time  by  "rolling  her  eyes  upwards  as  if  thinking,  writing,  then  immediately 
erasing  what  she  had  written,  sharpening  her  pencils,  or  looking  for  an  item  in  her  school 
bag  or  on  her  desk"  (Piatt,  1996,  p.  3 1).  Unlike  Mary,  however,  the  pseudo-behavior  of 
the  atypical  ESOL  students  in  this  study  is  only  temporary.  While  Mary's  pseudo- 
behavior  extends  into  the  next  school  year  and  derails  her  academically,  the  pseudo- 
behavior  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students  declines  over  time  as  they  learn  to  write  in  a 
second  language  independently. 

Not  only  do  Baris,  Torrance,  and  Sungho  receive  extensive  parental  help  in  the 
process  of  learning  to  write  in  a  second  language,  but,  they  also  have  well-developed  first 
language  literacy  skills,  unlike  Mary.  That  is,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  in  this  study 
enter  sixth-grade  in  the  United  States  with  the  ability  to  read  and  write  in  their  native 
languages.  This  study  supports  the  findings  of  several  researchers  who  suggest  that 
literacy  skills  developed  in  the  first  language  not  only  transfer  to  the  second  language  but 
also  are  crucial  to  academic  success  in  the  second  language  (  Au,  1993;  Bialystok,  1991; 
Cummins,  1986a,  1986b,  1991;  Cummins  &  Swain.  1986;  Freeman  &  Freeman,  1992; 
Genesee,  1987,  1994;  Lindholm,  1991;  Snow,  1990;  Wong  Fillmore  &  Valdez.  1986). 
As  such,  ESOL  students  like  Baris,  Torrance,  and  Sungho  are  in  a  better  position  for 
developing  second  language  literacy  skills  than  ESOL  students  like  Mary  who  do  not 
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know  how  to  read  and  write  in  their  first  language.  The  pseudo-behavior  of  the  atypical 
ESOL  students  declines  because  they  genuinely  develop  second  language  writing  skills, 
and  thus  they  have  no  need  to  engage  in  pseudo-behavior. 

Writing  Conferences 
Parent  Conferences 

Conducting  conferences  with  others  about  one's  writing  is  an  important 
component  of  the  writing  workshop  model.  Both  Mrs.  Nunley  and  Mrs.  Goode  expect 
students  to  participate  in  three  conferences  with  each  piece  of  writing.  For  the  first  two 
conferences,  students  in  both  writing  workshops  have  the  option  of  sharing  their  writing 
with  a  peer  in  the  classroom  or  an  adult  at  home.  Mrs.  Goode  asks  peers  or  parents  to 
focus  exclusively  on  matters  of  content  when  conducting  the  first  two  conferences.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  peer/parent  conferences,  Mrs.  Goode  provides  a  conference  form 
with  a  list  of  questions  that  conference  partners  are  asked  to  consider.  The  list  includes 
the  following  questions: 

1 .  Does  the  piece  make  sense? 

2.  Does  it  have  enough  information? 

3.  Does  it  "show"  instead  of  "tell"? 

4.  Does  the  beginning  grab  your  attention? 

5.  Do  you  want  to  read  more? 

6.  Does  it  have  a  good  ending? 

7.  Does  the  title  grab  you? 

8.  Is  this  piece  the  best  it  could  be? 

Mrs.  Nunley  asks  peers  or  parents  to  focus  on  both  content  and  editing  matters 
when  conducting  the  first  two  conferences.  Like  Mrs.  Goode,  Mrs.  Nunley  also  provides 
a  conference  form  to  help  facilitate  the  peer/parent  conferences.  On  the  backside  of  Mrs. 
Nunley's  conference  form  is  a  set  of  instructions  for  the  conference  partners. 

Good  writers  get  help  from  other  writers.  Read  your  piece  to  another 
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writer.  Ask  him  or  her  to  react  to  the  content.  Discuss  whether  there  is 
enough  information  or  too  much  information.  Above  all,  the  content  must 
not  be  confusing.  Once  the  content  is  set,  it's  time  to  look  at  the 
mechanics,  the  punctuation  and  spelling.  With  each  draft,  record  two  skills 
mastered  and  two  skills  that  need  improvement.  Ideally,  the  two  skills  that 
need  improvement  should  become  the  skills  mastered  on  the  next  draft. 
Choose  specific  skills.  Instead  of  saying  "improve  spelling,"  say... 
1 .  their  =  ownership    2.  Run  a  spell  check  before  printing  the  draft. 

Mrs.  Nunley  also  includes  a  comprehensive  list  of  suggestions  conference  partners  can 

consider  when  reading  and  conferring  about  a  particular  draft  on  the  backside  of  the 

conference  form.  After  each  conference  with  a  peer  or  parent,  Mrs.  Goode  and  Mrs. 

Nunley  expect  students  to  revise  their  papers  based  on  the  conference  partners' 

suggestions. 

While  many  monolingual  students  in  the  writing  workshops  conduct  conferences 
with  peers,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  almost  exclusively  conduct  their  writing 
conferences  at  home  with  their  parents,  or  the  tutor  hired  by  their  parents,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  school  year.  By  conferencing  with  their  parents  or  the  tutor,  the  atypical 
ESOL  students  are  able  to  engage  in  all  stages  of  process  writing  in  their  respective 
writing  workshops  without  exposing  linguistic  vulnerabilities  to  others.  The  parents  and 
tutor  complete  the  conference  forms,  with  little  input  from  the  students,  adding 
appropriate  comments  in  the  designated  boxes  and  sending  the  atypical  ESOL  students 
back  to  school  with  revised  and  edited  drafts.  The  atypical  ESOL  students  propel  the 
writing  process  forward  by  copying  their  revised  and  edited  drafts  inside  their  writing 
workshops.  The  second  writing  draft  involves  mechanically  copying  the  changes  made 
by  the  adults. 

Baris  comments  on  the  early  conferences  his  father  conducts  with  him: 

My  dad  do  conference  at  beginning  of  year  with  me.  Conferences  short  then.  He 
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write  on  conference  sheet  I  bring  home.  Then  he  take  piece  and  fix  problem  with 
grammar  or  something  like  that.  He  tell  me  bring  piece  to  school  and  make 
changes  he  make.  I  bring  to  school  and  copy  with  the  changes  my  dad  make. 

Torrance  also  comments  on  his  early  conferences  with  his  mother  when  he  says, 

[My]  mom  tell  me  need  two  conference.  She  need  conference  with  me  two 
time.  She  fill  out  conference  form,  staple  to  paper  and  I  bring  to  school.  We 
don't  talk  about  paper  at  beginning  year.  I  bring  school  and  start  next 
draft. 

Sungho's  comments  about  his  early  writing  conferences  with  his  tutor  reflect  a  similar 
experience. 

Ms.  Conner  read  conference  paper  I  bring  home.  She  tell  what  need  to  do.  She 
fill  out  Mrs.  Goode  conference  form.  She  make  changefs]  on  piece.  She  cross 
out  line.  She  add  line.  Now  it  time  for  second  draft.  I  copy  and  write  changes 
she  make. 

Many  of  the  revisions  made  by  the  parents  and  tutor,  particularly  the  editorial 

revisions,  are  beyond  the  current  level  of  development  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students.  In 

Vygotskian  terms,  the  editing  feedback  is  beyond  their  zone  of  proximal  development  at 

the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Even  though  the  early  pieces  do  not  need  extensive 

editing,  given  the  co-authored  nature  of  the  writing,  the  parents  and  tutor  include 

comments  about  grammar,  punctuation,  or  usage  on  the  students1  conference  forms. 

Some  of  the  early  editing  comments  include:  "Maintain  verb  tense,"  "Include  articles 

'to'  and  'a'  in  sentences,"  and  "Be  careful  not  to  use  nouns  as  verbs."  At  this  point  in  the 

year,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  report  having  difficulty  understanding  the  feedback  they 

receive  from  their  parents  and  the  tutor  about  editing  matters.  Baris  says, 

After  my  dad  complete  the  conference  form,  I  ask,  "What  that  say?"  He  tell  me 
what  it  say.  He  tell  me  right  now  I  don't  have  to  worry.  He  help  me.  Right  now 
just  have  to  worry  about  getting  words,  sentences  on  paper.  In  a  little  while  he 
tell  me  I  will  understand  more  when  I  writing  more.  He  explain  teacher 
want  him  to  read  my  work  and  help  me  fix  problems  in  the  writing. . ..He  tell  me 
to  take  draft  one  to  school  tomorrow  and  the  conference  form  and  rewrite,  fixing 
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errors  he  fix.  My  dad  fix  error  on  paper  and  tell  me  now  write  draft  two.  The 
error  is  fix.  He  tell  me  don't  worry.  Just  bring  to  school  tomorrow. 

Torrance  and  Sungho  share  similar  comments  when  asked  about  the  editing  their 

parents  or  tutor  do  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Torrance  says,  "My  mom  do  conference 

sheet.  She  tell  me  what  need  do.  I  copy  [but]  not  understand  beginning  of  year 

everything  she  fix  with  grammar  things  like  that."  Sungho  says,  "When  tutor  find 

problem  with  punctuation  or  grammar  she  fix  for  me  then.  She  fix.  I  write  over."  While 

the  atypical  ESOL  students  all  participate  in  writing  conferences  at  the  beginning  of  the 

year,  the  feedback  they  receive  from  their  parents  or  from  the  tutor  regarding  editing  is 

beyond  their  current  level  of  comprehension  with  respect  to  second  language  writing. 

Even  though  the  atypical  ESOL  students  do  not  comprehend  all  the  revisions  and  all  the 

sentence-level  editing  done  by  their  parents  and  the  tutor,  they  recopy  their  drafts  making 

the  necessary  changes  suggested  by  their  parents  and  the  tutor.  The  content  and  editorial 

revisions  made  by  the  parents  and  tutor  masks  the  writing  proficiency  of  the  atypical 

ESOL  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  That  is,  the  content  and  editorial  revisions 

make  the  writing  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students  appear  more  advanced  than  it  actually  is. 

The  writing  conferences  the  parents  and  the  tutor  conduct  with  the  atypical  ESOL 

students  enhance  the  competent  student  status  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  particularly 

in  the  eyes  of  the  writing  workshop  teachers. 

When  I  saw  the  completed  conference  forms,  I  knew  that  these  students  were 
going  to  be  okay.  That  doesn't  mean  they  won't  struggle  with  the 
language.  But  with  the  help  they  get  at  home,  I  know  they're  going  to  be 
okay.... These  are  hardworking  students  who  have  parents  who  care  about  their 
education. 

Mrs.  Goode  shares  a  similar  comment. 

I  was  very  pleased  when  Sungho 's  parents  hired  a  tutor.  When  I  saw  that  she 
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could  conduct  the  kind  of  conferences  that  Sungho's  parents  couldn't,  I  knew 
he  would  be  okay.  His  dad  is  a  dentist,  and  the  family  really  values  education. 

After  the  writing  workshop  teachers  see  that  the  parents  and  the  tutor  of  the  atypical 
ESOL  students  are  able  to  help  at  home,  given  their  own  well-developed  English  writing 
skills,  they  begin  seeing  the  atypical  ESOL  students  as  competent  students  who  will 
develop  second  language  literacy  skills  over  the  course  of  the  school  year.  Mrs.  Nunley 
even  says,  "You  watch.  Mark  my  words.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  Baris  and  Torrance  are 
going  to  be  writing  pieces  in  English  that  look  like  the  pieces  of  native  speakers  of 
English." 
Teacher  Conferences 

After  students  conduct  two  writing  conferences  with  either  a  peer  or  a  parent,  they 
are  expected  to  conduct  a  conference  with  their  writing  workshop  teachers.  The  focus  of 
the  third  and  final  conference  is  editing.  The  writing  workshop  teachers  describe 
themselves  as  the  students'  final  copy  editor.  They  explain  that  their  job  is  to  catch  errors 
that  may  have  been  missed.  "When  you  go  to  final  copy,  your  piece  should  be  near 
perfect.  It  is  my  job  to  help  you  correct  all  the  errors  that  were  missed"  (Mrs.  Goode). 
While  the  writing  workshop  teachers  correct  all  errors  on  a  particular  draft,  when 
conducting  writing  conferences,  they  focus  on  teaching  only  one  or  two  skills  related  to 
those  errors,  in  order  to  avoid  information  overload.  After  the  teachers  conduct  a  skills 
lesson  in  the  course  of  the  conference,  students  are  required  to  write  the  skill  on  a 
handout  titled  "Skills  I  Need  to  Work  On."  This  handout  is  kept  in  the  students'  writing 
folders  for  them  to  refer  to  when  working  on  current  or  future  pieces. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  teacher  writing  conferences  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students 
are  different  than  the  writing  conferences  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  and  most 
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monolingual  students  in  class.  The  atypical  ESOL  students  participate  in  teacher-directed 

writing  conferences.  Their  participation  in  these  conferences,  however,  is  non-genuine  in 

the  sense  that  the  writing  workshop  teachers  tend  to  address  their  comments  to  the 

parents  or  tutor  rather  than  to  the  students  themselves.  The  writing  workshop  teachers 

attempt  to  conduct  grammar  lessons  with  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  but  when  it  is 

apparent  that  the  students  have  difficulty  understanding,  they  rely  on  the  parents  and  tutor 

to  intervene.  The  writing  workshop  teachers  solicit  parental  or  tutorial  intervention 

during  early  student-teacher  writing  conferences: 

Nunley:  (Flipping  through  the  pages  of  Baris's  writing)  This  looks  good,  Baris. 
You  have  draft  one,  draft  two,  and  you  conducted  two  conferences  with 
your  dad.  Good.  Now  let's  see  what  you  wrote  about.  (Mrs.  Nunley 
begins  reading  the  draft  out  loud  while  Baris  follows  along.) 
Nunley:  (As  Mrs.  Nunley  reads  the  paper,  she  pauses  to  correct  errors.)  "A  few 
days  before  coming  to  America,  I  spend  a  night  in  my  best  friend's 
house."  Past  tense.  That  should  be  spent,  not  spend.  (Writes  "spent"  in 
the  margin  and  continues  reading  the  draft)  "In  the  morning,  they  went 
to  their  summer  house.  They,  reference  confusion."  (Circles  the  word 
"they"  and  writes  "who")  Who  does  they  refer  to,  Baris? 
Baris:  (With  a  confused  look  on  his  face)  Umm? 
Nunley:  "They"  in  this  sentence  (pointing  to  the  word)  who  are  they? 
Baris:  What  you  mean? 

Nunley:  "They."  Do  you  mean  your  best  friend  and  his  family? 
Baris:  (Doesn't  respond  but  looks  confused  by  the  line  of  questioning) 
Nunley:  Okay.  You  just  need  to  state  who  the  they  are.  Otherwise  it  is 

confusing  for  your  readers.  Don't  worry  about  it.  Just  have  your  dad 
look  back  over  this  with  you.  When  he  sees  what  I  wrote  in  the 
margin,  he'll  know  what  I  mean  and  he  can  explain  it  to  you  better. 
(Mrs.  Nunley  continues  reading  the  draft  and  correcting  errors  along 
the  way,  but  she  stops  providing  explanations  about  the  corrections  she 
makes  during  the  remainder  of  Baris's  conference.) 


Torrance: 


Here  is  Mrs.  Nunley  soliciting  Mrs.  Hu's  help  when  conferencing  with 


Nunley:  (Skimming  the  letter  quietly  to  herself)  Your  letter  addressed  to  the 

mosquitoes  is  very  clever,  Torrance.  I  like  it.  (Flips  to  the  conference 
form)  Let's  see,  your  mom  writes  a  suggestion  for  improvement.  She 
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says  "verb  tense"  and  avoid  starting  sentences  with  the  word  "so." 
Good.  Listen  to  your  mom,  Torrance,  she  knows  what  she's  talking 
about.  Til  let  her  continue  helping  with  the  verb  tense  problem.  In  the 
meantime,  there  are  some  formatting  problems  you  need  to  take  care 
of.  (Pointing  to  the  date  on  the  letter)  You  need  to  line  up  the  date, 
closing,  and  signature  with  the  TAB  key.  See  they're  not  lined  up.  I 
think  you  need  to  hit  the  Tab  key  eight  times.  It  doesn't  really  matter 
how  many  times  as  long  as  the  date  is  lined  up  with  the  closing  and  the 
closing  is  lined  up  with  the  signature.  Do  you  understand? 

Torrance  says  nothing  while  he  keeps  his  head  bowed. 

Nunley:  Okay.  Torrance,  just  give  your  mom  the  letter  with  my  comments. 
She'll  know  how  to  help  you.  (Without  saying  anything  else  to 
Torrance,  Mrs.  Nunley  writes  on  the  conference  form,  "Two  returns 
separate  greeting  from  body  of  letter."  She  then  writes  "2  returns" 
next  to  the  greeting  on  the  letter  itself  and  hands  the  papers  back  to 
Torrance  with  a  gentle  smile.) 

Nunley:  Just  give  this  to  your  mom,  Torrance.  She'll  explain  it  to  you. 

Mrs.  Goode  solicits  help  from  Sungho's  tutor  during  a  teacher  writing 

conference: 

Goode:  Sungho,  your  piece  about  your  father  is  well  organized  and  it  has  good 
paragraphing.  One  thing  I  want  to  focus  on  right  now  is  the  comma. 
You're  missing  some  commas.  I  marked  three  areas  I  want  you  to  look 
at.  (Points  to  the  place  she  wants  Sungho  to  look  at  on  the  page.)  Listen 
to  the  first  part  of  the  sentence.  (Reads  the  sentence  from  Sungho's 
piece)  "If  I  do  something  wrong."  That  can't  stand  by  itself.  It  needs  a 
comma  before  the  part  that  can  stand  by  itself,  "he  gets  mad  and  I  get 
scared."  If  I  do  something  wrong,  comma  (Mrs.  Goode  adds  a  comma 
to  the  sentence  on  the  page)  he  gets  mad  and  I  get  scared. 
Sungho:  (with  a  confused  look  on  his  face)  I  don't  understand.  Why  you  put 

comma? 
Mrs.  Goode:  (smiles  and  laughs)  I  didn't  think  so.  That's  okay.  You're  doing 
just  fine,  Sungho.  There's  three  places  you  need  to  put  commas. 
Marking  the  commas  on  the  page.)  Here,  here,  and  here.  When  do 
you  see  your  tutor  again? 
Sungho:  Tomorrow. 

Goode:  Just  show  her  your  draft.  Show  her  where  I  added  commas  and  ask  her 
to  review  the  rules. 

During  early  writing  conferences  with  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  the  writing 

workshop  teachers  solicit  parental  or  tutorial  intervention  when  the  students  have 

difficulty  comprehending  the  teachers.  For  example,  when  Baris  does  not  know  what 
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Mrs.  Nunley  means  by  reference  confusion,  Mrs.  Nunley  simply  instructs  him  to  show 
his  dad  the  draft  with  her  comments  so  that  he  can  explain  it  to  him.  When  Sungho  is 
confused  about  the  use  of  commas  or  other  mechanical  features  early  in  the  year,  Mrs. 
Goode  instructs  him  to  work  with  his  tutor.  When  conferencing  with  Torrance,  Mrs. 
Nunley  does  not  attempt  to  conduct  grammar  lessons  during  the  course  of  a  conference, 
given  his  limited  English  language  skills.  Instead,  she  reviews  the  comments  Mrs.  Hu 
writes  on  the  conference  form  and  then  encourages  Torrance  to  continue  working  with 
his  mother  at  home  on  matters  of  grammar.  If  an  additional  grammatical  matter  comes 
up  that  Mrs.  Nunley  wants  Mrs.  Hu  to  address  with  Torrance,  Mrs.  Nunley  simply  solicits 
Mrs.  Hu's  help.  While  Mrs.  Nunley  generally  does  not  deal  with  grammatical  matters 
during  Torrance's  early  writing  conferences,  she  does  attempt  to  address  matters  of  form. 
For  example,  in  the  above  quoted  field  notes,  Mrs.  Nunley  attempts  to  explain  that  the 
date,  closing,  and  signature  should  be  lined  up  in  a  friendly  letter.  Once  again,  when  it  is 
apparent  that  Torrance  does  not  understand  Mrs.  Nunley,  she  solicits  Mrs.  Hu's  help. 
While  the  writing  workshop  teachers  rely  on  parental  or  tutorial  intervention 
when  working  with  Baris  and  Sungho,  parental  intervention  is  particularly  extensive  and 
important  with  respect  to  Torrance  and  his  process  of  making  sense  throughout  much  of 
the  school  year.  According  to  Mrs.  Nunley,  "Torrance  would  not  have  survived  this  year 
without  his  mother's  help,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  when  he  didn't  seem 
to  understand  anything  I  said."  Even  though  Torrance  linguistically  does  not  understand 
much  of  the  teacher  and  student  talk  early  in  the  year,  he  understands  the  process  he  is 
expected  to  engage  in  when  the  teacher  communicates  her  expectations  and  requirements 
to  his  mother  who  in  turn  communicates  them  to  Torrance  in  their  native  language.  As 
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such,  Torrance  is  able  to  participate  in  all  stages  of  process  writing  because  of  his 
mother's  intervention.  His  participation  and  the  participation  of  the  other  atypical  ESOL 
students  may  be  non-genuine  in  the  sense  that  they  go  through  the  motions  of 
participating  in  teacher-directed  writing  conferences  without  comprehending  much  of 
what  their  teachers  say.  Their  participation,  however,  in  the  teacher-directed  writing 
conferences  establishes  important  lines  of  communication  between  parent/tutor  and 
writing  workshop  teacher.  These  lines  of  communication  help  the  atypical  ESOL 
students  make  sense  of  process  writing  in  a  second  language. 

The  atypical  ESOL  students  receive  extensive  parental  help  in  the  process  of 
learning  to  write  in  a  second  language.  Unlike  the  few  other  studies  that  focus  on  the 
experiences  of  atypical  ESOL  students  in  mainstream  settings,  particularly  mainstream 
writing  workshop  settings,  this  study  sheds  light  on  the  nature  of  the  help  that  parents  of 
atypical  ESOL  students  often  are  able  to  provide.  Fu  and  Townsend  (1998),  for  example, 
discuss  the  positive  affect  that  a  writing  workshop  has  on  the  writing  development  of  one 
atypical  ESOL  student  in  a  mainstream  second-grade  writing  workshop.  The  nature  of 
parental  support,  however,  is  not  examined.  Given  their  own  English  proficiency,  the 
parents  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students  in  this  study  are  able  to  draft  compositions  for  their 
children  and  intervene  on  their  behalf  when  they  do  not  understand  a  classroom  activity. 
While  many  factors  contribute  to  the  second  language  writing  development  of  atypical 
ESOL  students,  parental  help  also  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  process  of  learning  to 
write  in  a  second  language. 
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Group  Share 

Group  share  is  the  final  component  of  a  typical  writing  workshop.  According  to 

Atwell  (1987),  the  group  share  meeting  allows  students  to  receive  feedback  about  their 

writing  from  several  peers.  While  many  writing  workshop  teachers  conduct  group  share 

meetings,  or  whole-class  meetings,  on  a  daily  basis  at  the  end  of  each  class,  Mrs.  Nunley 

and  Mrs.  Goode  do  not.  Mrs.  Nunley  conducts  group  share  meetings  five  to  seven  times 

during  a  nine-week  period,  while  Mrs.  Goode  conducts  one  group  share  meeting  at  the 

end  of  every  quarter.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  learn 

about  the  potential  power  of  literacy  in  the  context  of  the  group  share  meetings.  While  at 

the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  do  not  comment  on  other  students' 

writing  during  the  group  share  meetings,  they  occasionally  read  their  own  co-authored 

drafts  which  in  some  instances  elevates  their  status  as  competent  students.  In  the 

following  excerpt,  Baris  volunteers  to  read  a  personal  narrative  about  a  village  in  Turkey. 

In  a  soft  but  audible  voice,  Baris  reads  the  following  piece  about  his  village  in 
Turkey. 

"Every  summer,  we  go  to  a  village  called  Ayvagedigi  Yaylasi.  We  first  go  to 
Mersin,  spend  a  night,  and  go  to  the  village.  When  we  go  to  Mersin  we  spend  a 
night  in  my  aunt's  house.  My  sister  and  I  go  first  and  two  weeks  later  my  mom 
and  dad  come.  The  village  is  small,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  there  are 
many  village  shops.  There  are  a  few  game  and  pool  saloons. 

I  go  to  game  and  pool  salloons  with  my  cousins.  We  ride  bikes.  We  play  cards. 
We  walk  everywhere  in  the  village.  We  pick  fruits.  Some  of  my  older  cousins 
and  his  friends  go  to  other  villages.  Sometimes  I  go  with  them.  Some  nights  we 
meet  under  a  tree.  We  talk  and  sing  songs.  I  have  a  good  time. 

We  do  bar-b-q  every  week.  It  is  fun.  It  is  always  delicious.  Sometimes  we 
may  burn  it. 

Sometimes  we  go  to  Mersin.  We  swim  and  spend  a  few  days  in  my  aunt's 
house.  My  mom,  grandma,  aunt  go  shopping.  My  grandpa  takes  care  of  some 
things  to  do. 

My  family  and  I  have  a  good  time.  We  eat  together  and  do  things  together. 
We  go  back  to  Ankara  when  the  vacation  is  over,  the  schools  starts  and  I  go  to 
school." 
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When  Baris  is  done  reading,  Mrs.  Nunley  asks  students  to  tell  Baris  what  they  like 
best  about  his  piece.  After  several  students  enthusiastically  respond,  the  students 
spontaneously  comment  on  how  well  Baris  is  doing  in  school. 

Student:  Your  English  writing  is  really  good.  How  long  you  been  here? 

Baris:  Six  weeks. 

Class:  (amazed)  Wow! 

Student:  (Looking  at  Mrs.  Nunley)  He's  doing  real  good.  He's  not  been  here 

long. 

Several  students  nod  their  heads  in  agreement  and  affirm  with  a  chorus  of 

"ya's"  and  expressions  of  impressed  amazement. 

After  he  reads  the  English  version  of 'The  Village,"  Mrs.  Nunley  nudges  him  to 
read  the  Turkish  version  as  well. 

Mrs.  Nunley:  Baris,  when  I  was  looking  at  your  papers  earlier,  I  saw  one  of  the 
final  copies  done  in  Turkish.  Would  you  mind  reading  that  to  the 
class?  I  think  they'd  like  hearing  it  in  Turkish. 

The  students  enthusiastically  respond  to  Mrs.  Nunley's  request  by  collectively 

saying  "Ya!" 

Baris  reads  his  piece  in  Turkish  and  the  entire  class  attentively  listens.  Even 

two  boys  recopying  their  final  drafts  at  their  table  stop  and  listen. 

After  reading  his  piece,  the  class  applauds  and  murmurs  words  like  "Cool"  and 

"Rad." 

Student:  What's  the  Turkish  word  for  village  again? 

Baris:  Koy. 

Student  #2:  How  do  you  say  "good  morning"  in  Turkish? 

After  sharing  the  word  for  "good  morning,"  Mrs.  Nunley  says,  "I  have  a  feeling 

we're  going  to  learn  a  lot  about  Turkey  this  year.  Thank  you  for  sharing  with 

us,  Baris." 

At  this  point  in  the  year,  while  Baris  refrains  from  commenting  on  the  written 
work  of  his  peers  during  the  group  share  meetings,  his  status  as  a  competent  student  is 
elevated  when  fellow  peers  praise  his  English  writing.  Although  Baris  does  not  write 
"The  Village"  independently,  he  is  able  to  read  his  co-authored  piece  with  fluency  and 
confidence,  leaving  fellow  students  with  the  impression  that  his  second  language  literacy 
skills  are  more  developed  than  what  they  actually  are.  In  addition  to  elevating  his 
competent  student  status,  membership  in  the  peer  world  of  writing  workshop  also  is 
negotiated  when  the  class  embraces  Baris  and  his  Turkish  culture  by  responding 
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enthusiastically  to  the  Turkish  reading  of  "The  Village"  with  "oohs"  and  "aahs"  and 
questions  about  the  Turkish  language.  Baris  himself  recognizes  the  significance  of  the 
moment  when  he  says,  "  I  didn't  know  they'd  like  my  story  so  much.  They  wanted  to 
know  all  about  it.  I  could  tell  [they]  like  me  and  think  my  [Turkish]  language  good.  I 
like  that.  They  like  me."  The  Turkish  version  of  "The  Village"  provides  Baris  with  an 
opportunity  to  connect  with  peers  and  forge  an  "inroad"  (Dyson,  1993a)  into  the  social 
arena  of  his  writing  workshop.  Albeit  unintentionally,  Baris  impresses  his  peers  by 
reading  official  material,  the  English  and  Turkish  version  of  "The  Village,"  on  the 
official  classroom  stage. 

The  power  of  literacy  illustrated  in  the  above  incident  is  not  lost  on  Torrance. 
Although  he  does  not  share  his  own  writing  during  early  group  share  meetings,  he  does 
share  his  Chinese  writing  with  another  student  when  he  returns  to  his  seat  after  the  group 
share  meeting.  Torrance  uses  his  Chinese  writing  as  an  "inroad"  into  the  social  arena  of 
his  writing  workshop  classroom: 

After  group  share,  Torrance  returns  to  his  seat  where  he  immediately  starts 
flipping  through  the  papers  in  his  notebook.  While  everyone  else  leaves  the 
classroom  for  a  brief  break  between  writing  and  reading  workshop,  Torrance 
remains  at  his  table  looking  through  his  notebook.  He  pulls  out  a  piece  of  paper 
that  is  filled  with  Chinese  characters. 

When  reading  workshop  begins,  Torrance  leaves  the  paper  with  Chinese  writing 
on  the  table  in  front  of  him  and  opens  his  book.  When  Mrs.  Nunley  isn't 
looking,  he  sets  the  book  down  and  picks  up  the  Chinese  writing.  He  glances 
over  at  John,  the  boy  who  sits  next  to  him.  When  John  doesn't  look  up, 
Torrance  gently  taps  his  arm. . .  .After  getting  John's  attention,  he  slides  his 
paper  over  to  him.  John  looks  at  the  paper  and  his  interest  is  piqued. 
John:  What  is  this?  Chinese?  Japanese?  Does  it  say  something? 
Torrance:  It  story  I  wrote. 
John:  (impressed)  You  wrote  this? 
Torrance  nods  his  head  yes. 

John:  Show  me.  Can  you  write  something?  Here  write  my  name  (slides  over 
his  reading  journal  for  Torrance  to  write  on.) 
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Torrance  writes  a  Chinese  character  in  John's  journal. 

John:  That's  cool.  That  says  my  name? 

Torrance:  Yes. 

John:  Cool.  (Turns  to  another  boy  at  the  table  to  show  him.) 

Before  John  can  show  Bryan,  Mrs.  Nunley  intervenes  and  instructs  John  to  read 

or  lose  his  points  for  the  day. 

In  the  above  exchange,  Torrance  consciously  uses  his  Chinese  writing  as  an 
opportunity  to  forge  an  inroad  into  the  social  world  of  his  writing  workshop.  While 
Torrance  is  not  prepared  to  take  center  stage,  like  Baris,  during  early  group  share 
meetings,  he  is  prepared  to  use  his  Chinese  writing  to  privately  forge  an  inroad  with  one 
other  student  in  class.  The  attempt  pays  off  when  John  enthusiastically  responds  to 
Torrance's  Chinese  writing.  In  the  context  of  the  exchange,  Torrance  even  is  able  to 
assume  the  role  of  a  knowledgeable  peer  when  he  responds  to  John's  request  to  write  his 
name  in  Chinese.  Although  Torrance  early  in  the  year  does  not  use  his  second  language 
writing  to  forge  inroads  into  the  social  world  of  writing  workshop,  he  is  able  to  use  first 
language  literacy  skills  to  connect  with  peers. 

As  stated  earlier,  Mrs.  Goode  does  not  conduct  group  share  meetings  on  a 
regular  basis  in  her  writers'  workshop.  Instead,  she  conducts  group  share  meetings  at  the 
end  of  a  quarter.  At  the  end  of  every  quarter,  she  asks  students  to  read  the  writing  in  their 
portfolios  and  to  select  what  they  think  is  their  best  piece.  After  students  select  their  best 
piece,  they  meet  in  groups  of  eight  to  ten  and  read  their  self-selected  best  piece.  After  a 
piece  is  read,  peers  are  expected  to  share  what  they  like  best  about  the  piece.  Like  all 
students  who  are  present  the  day  of  group  share,  Sungho  participates  in  a  group  share 
meeting.  After  listening  to  five  students  share  their  work,  Sungho  reads  the  following 
poem  with  no  difficulty. 

I  saw  Me  in  the  Mirror 
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I  am  friendly  and  nice. 

I  have  black  eyes  and  black  hair,  and  I  wear  glasses. 

I  like  to  play  basket,  golf,  and  make  plane  models. 

I  like  to  play  ping-pong  even  though  I'm  not  very  good. 

My  favorite  sport  is  basketball. 

I  want  to  be  a  dentist  because  my  father  is  a  dentist. 

My  name  is  Sungho  Hur. 

Immediately  after  Sungho  reads  his  poem,  another  student  questions  whether  or 
not  Sungho's  poem  is  actually  a  poem: 

Michael:  That  doesn't  sound  like  a  poem. 

Devon:  Yes  it  does. 

Michael:  No.  It  just  sounds  like  a  bunch  of  sentences. 

Devon:  If  Sungho  says  it's  a  poem,  that's  what  it  is.  (Looking  at  Sungho)  Is  it 

a  poem? 
Without  verbally  responding,  Sungho  shakes  his  head  yes. 

In  the  above  exchange,  Sungho  learns  first  hand  about  the  power  of  literacy  in 

the  context  of  an  early  group  share  meeting.  Sungho"s  competency  as  a  student  and  as  a 

writer  is  called  into  question  when  another  student  claims  that  Sungho' s  piece  is  not  a 

poem.  Unable  to  defend  himself  and  his  writing,  Sungho  sits  quietly  in  his  seat  while 

another  student  defends  Sungho's  right  to  call  his  piece  a  poem.  When  asked  about  the 

incident.  Sungho  says,  "I  don't  know  why  boy  [Michal]  do  that.  Maybe  don't  like  me.  I 

don't  like  him.  He  shouldn't  do  that."  Without  explicitly  stating  it,  Sungho  understands 

that  one's  writing  is  more  than  the  fulfillment  of  an  academic  requirement.  One's  writing 

also  embodies  a  social  element  that  has  the  power  to  move  others  in  either  positive  or 

negative  ways. 


CHAPTER  V 
BEGINNINGS:  TYPICAL  ESOL  STUDENTS'  PROCESSES  OF  MAKING  SENSE 


This  chapter  focuses  on  the  experiences  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  as  they 
participate  in  their  writing  workshop  classrooms  and  the  strategies  they  use  to  make  sense 
of  a  writing  workshop.  This  chapter,  like  the  previous  chapter  that  focused  on  the 
experiences  of  atypical  ESOL  students,  is  divided  into  five  sections  with  each  section 
reflecting  one  component  of  a  typical  writing  workshop:    status  of  the  class,  mini 
lessons,  drafting,  writing  conferences,  and  group  share.  As  such,  this  chapter  documents 
the  experiences  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  they 
participate  in  the  different  components  of  their  workshops  and  work  to  make  sense  of 
their  experiences. 

Status  of  the  Class 
During  the  early  months  of  the  school  year,  much  of  the  social  work  of  the  typical 
ESOL  students  also  involves  reconstructing  competent  student  identities.  Like  the 
atypical  ESOL  students,  Nina  and  Stephanie  arrive  in  the  United  States  with  strong 
academic  records.  While  Alex  does  not  have  a  history  of  academic  success  during  his 
five  years  of  school  in  the  United  States,  he  also  works  to  construct  a  competent  student 
identity  like  most  students  in  class.  In  the  process  of  making  sense  of  their  writing 
workshops,  and  in  the  process  of  reconstructing  competent  student  identities,  the  typical 
ESOL  students  rely  on  help  from  their  writing  workshop  teachers  instead  of  relying  on 
parental  help  or  engaging  in  non-genuine  behavior  like  the  atypical  ESOL  students. 
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Like  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  the  typical  ESOL  students  also  have  difficulty  at 

the  beginning  of  the  year  responding  during  Status  of  the  Class.  However,  the  typical 

ESOL  students  are  not  reticent  about  accepting  the  teacher's  help  in  order  to  learn  how  to 

participate  independently  in  a  genuine  manner.  Unlike  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  they 

do  not  appropriate  responses  they  do  not  comprehend.  Even  though  Stephanie  is  aware 

of  pressure  from  classmates  to  respond  quickly  during  Status  of  the  Class  in  Ms. 

Nunley's  writing  workshop,  the  pressure  does  not  create  the  same  tension  it  creates  for 

the  atypical  ESOL  students  in  her  class.  When  the  teacher  calls  her  name  during  the 

early  weeks  of  school  and  Stephanie  is  unable  to  respond,  one  hears  the  soft  but  audible 

moans  of  a  few  male  students.  When  asked  about  Status  of  the  Class  at  the  beginning  of 

the  year,  Stephanie  says, 

I  hate  being  skipped  then.  Some  kid  get  mad  and  roll  his  eyeballs.  They  think, 
"She  slow  us  down.  We  not  going  to  beat  the  record."  The  girls  don't  get  mad. 
Just  the  boys.  I  don't  care  about  the  boys.  The  boys  are  mean  anyways. 

In  order  to  make  sense  of  the  activity,  Stephanie  waits  for  the  teacher's  help.  The 
following  incident  typifies  their  encounters  over  Status  of  the  Class  early  in  the  school 
year  when  Stephanie  is  unable  to  respond.  Once  Status  of  the  Class  is  over  and  the  rest 
of  the  students  are  working  independently,  Mrs.  Nunley  approaches  Stephanie  at  her 
table. 

Nunley:  Okay,  Stephanie.  Let's  take  a  look  at  what  you  should  be  working  on 
today.  (Ms.  Nunley  opens  Stephanie's  writing  folder,  taking  out  papers 
and  laying  them  on  the  table  in  front  of  Stephanie.)  Okay.  Okay. 
Looks  like  you  have  a  good  start  on  your  personal  narrative  about  your 
family  trip  to  the  beach.  Are  you  done?  Do  you  have  more  to  write? 

Stephanie:  (shakes  her  head  no)  Not  done. 

Nunley:  Okay,  then  during  Status  of  the  Class  you  should  say  "Beach."  That's 
the  title  of  your  piece.  Then  you  should  say  Draft  One  because  you  are 
still  working  on  your  first  draft.  Look  at  me  Stephanie.  Look  at  my  lips. 
Say  "Beach  -  Draft  One."  Say  it  with  me.  Beach  -  Draft  One. 
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(Stephanie  says  it  with  the  teacher.) 

Nunley:  Okay.  I'll  write  Beach  -  Draft  One  in  my  records.  (Ms.  Nunley  puts  the 
clipboard  with  the  Status  of  the  Class  records  on  the  table  so  Stephanie 
can  watch  her  record  "Beach  -  Draft  One"  next  to  her  name.  After  Ms. 
Nunley  records  "Beach  Draft  One,"  she  continues  talking  to  Stephanie.) 

Nunley:  Today  continue  working  on  your  personal  narrative  about  your  trip  to 

the  beach.  If  you  are  going  to  work  on  draft  one  tomorrow,  you  will  say 
the  same  thing  "Beach  -  Draft  One"  during  Status  of  the  Class. 

Like  Stephanie,  Alex  and  Nina  accept  help  from  their  writing  workshop  teacher 

when  they  are  unable  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  respond  independently  during  Status 

of  the  Class.  For  example,  one  morning  when  Alex  is  unable  to  respond  when  his  name 

is  called  during  Status  of  the  Class,  Mrs.  Goode  walks  to  his  table  and  says, 

Goode::  Let's  see  what  we're  up  to  here,  Alex.  (Mrs.  Goode  looks  at  the  papers 

on  his  table.) 
Goode:  Okay,  Alex,  you  need  to  finish  draft  one  of  your  friendly  letter  today. 

You're  doing  friendly  letter,  Dl .  Good.  Finish  that  up  today  and  you 

can  conference  tomorrow. 

When  Nina  is  unable  to  respond,  the  following  exchange  occurs. 

Goode:  Nina,  what  are  you  working  on  today? 

Nina:      Urn,  Urn  (Nina  looks  up  at  the  teacher  and  spreads  her  papers  out  so  the 

teacher  can  look  at  them.) 
Goode:  Okay,  you  look  like  you  finished  the  first  draft  of  your  letter.  You  will 

conference  with  another  student  to  get  some  feedback  about  what  you 

might  do  to  make  your  letter  better.  Let  another  student  read  your  letter. 

So  today  you  do  student  conference,  friendly  letter.  Student  conference, 

friendly  letter. 

The  typical  ESOL  students  accept  the  teacher's  help  during  Status  of  the  Class 
when  they  are  unable  to  respond  independently.  Accepting  the  teacher's  help  does  not 
create  the  same  tension  for  the  typical  ESOL  students  in  the  context  of  this  particular 
activity,  even  though  they  too  are  in  the  process  of  reconstructing  competent  student 
identities.  First  of  all,  Status  of  the  Class  is  conducted  in  a  non-threatening  manner  in 
Mrs.  Goode's  writing  workshop.  If  a  student  is  unable  to  respond,  other  students  do  not 
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roll  their  eyes  or  moan  in  disgust.  Mrs.  Goode  simply  spends  a  few  moments  helping 

students  in  need  until  they  are  on  the  "same  page."  During  the  first  weeks  of  school, 

when  Alex  and  Nina  need  help  responding  during  Status  of  the  Class,  Mrs.  Goode  helps 

other  students  as  well.  In  this  context,  receiving  help  is  non-problematic  for  the  typical 

ESOL  students  in  this  class,  even  though  it  is  problematic  for  Sungho,  the  atypical  ESOL 

student  in  Mrs.  Goode's  class.  After  all,  the  meaning  of  an  event  is  open  to 

interpretation,  not  inherent  in  the  event  itself.  While  Sungho  perceives  teacher  help  to  be 

problematic,  Alex  and  Nina  do  not. 

Even  in  Ms.  Nunley's  writing  workshop  where  Status  of  the  Class  tends  to  be 

more  threatening,  particularly  for  the  ESOL  students,  given  the  time  constraint  and  the 

speed  at  which  students  are  expected  to  respond,  receiving  help  from  the  teacher  also  is 

less  problematic  for  Stephanie.  While  a  few  boys  are  upset  when  Stephanie  does  not 

respond  immediately  during  status  of  the  class,  the  girls  in  general  seem  less  concerned 

and  are  more  supportive.  On  one  occasion,  a  female  peer  even  scolds  a  boy  for  his 

behavior  toward  Stephanie  during  Status  of  the  Class: 

After  Stephanie  fails  to  respond  when  Mrs.  Nunley  calls  her  name,  three  boys 
sigh  loud  enough  for  everyone  to  hear.  Under  his  breath,  but  loud  enough  for 
Stephanie  to  hear,  one  boy  says,  "Come  on  already."  Before  he  can  say  anything 
else,  Dawn,  a  girl  who  sits  at  a  table  next  to  Stephanie  whips  around  in  her  chair 
and  scolds  the  boy. 
Dawn:  Grow  up!  What'd  you  think  you're  gonna  win,  a  million  dollars  or 

something?"  (At  this  point,  Mrs.  Nunley  intervenes  and  stops  the 

exchange.) 

While  the  boys  and  girls  in  Mrs.  Nunley's  writing  workshop  interact  with  one  another  in 
a  variety  of  ways  during  the  course  of  the  morning,  substantive  relationships  with  one's 
peers  do  not  generally  cross  gender  lines.  In  other  words,  the  girls  tend  to  establish 
strong  bonds  with  female  peers,  while  the  boys  tend  to  establish  strong  bonds  with  male 
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peers.  In  this  context,  the  inability  to  respond  quickly  during  Status  of  the  Class  is  less 
problematic  for  Stephanie  than  it  might  for  Torrance  or  Baris  because  it  also  is  less 
problematic  for  the  peers  with  whom  Stephanie  works  to  establish  relationships.  Instead 
of  berating  Stephanie,  female  peers  not  only  defend  her,  but  some  also  implicitly  offer 
support  during  Status  of  the  Class  with  their  smiles  and  facial  expressions  that  indicate 
support.  Like  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  the  typical  ESOL  students  also  want  to 
reconstruct  competent  student  identities.  In  the  process  of  making  sense  of  Status  of  the 
Class  and  in  the  process  of  reconstructing  competent  student  identities,  the  typical  ESOL 
students  rely  on  the  help  they  receive  from  their  respective  writing  workshop  teachers, 
unlike  their  cohorts  who  appropriate  responses  they  do  not  understand. 

While  the  atypical  ESOL  students  in  this  study  and  many  ESOL  students  reported 
in  the  literature  (Piatt,  1996)  engage  in  psuedo-behavior  as  a  coping  mechanism  for 
hiding  the  inability  to  perform  a  particular  task,  the  typical  ESOL  students  in  this  study 
tend  not  to  engage  in  pseudo-behavior.  When  Nina  and  Alex  do  not  understand 
something,  they  are  not  reticent  about  soliciting  or  receiving  teacher  help.  While 
Stephanie  is  reticent  about  soliciting  teacher  help  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Mrs. 
Nunley  quickly  intervenes  on  her  behalf  when  she  seems  confused.  The  typical  ESOL 
students  struggle  to  comprehend  some  of  the  language  and  culture  of  their  writing 
workshops,  but  with  help  from  their  teachers,  they  generally  are  able  to  participate  in 
classroom  activities  without  adopting  coping  behaviors  that  disguise  an  inability  to 
participate. 
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Mini  Lessons 

The  typical  ESOL  students  also  refrain  from  participating  or  answering  questions 

during  early  mini  lessons.  As  such,  early  mini  lessons  do  not  play  a  significant  role  in 

helping  the  typical  ESOL  students  reconstruct  their  competent  student  identities. 

Moreover,  while  the  computer  lab  mini  lessons  help  reconstruct  competent  student 

identities  for  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  these  mini  lessons  do  not  perform  the  same 

function  for  the  typical  ESOL  students.  Unlike  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  the  typical 

ESOL  students  have  not  yet  acquired  computer  expertise,  nor  do  they  have  computers  at 

home.  When  Mrs.  Nunley  and  Mrs.  Goode  conduct  computer  lab  mini  lessons,  the 

typical  ESOL  students  experience  more  confusion  than  usual,  even  though  they  follow 

along  and  listen.  The  following  field  notes  capture  the  behavior  of  the  typical  ESOL 

students  during  early  computer  lab  mini  lessons. 

Stephanie  sits  on  the  floor  with  the  other  students  intently  watching  the  big  screen 
as  Mrs.  Nunley  walks  through  the  process  of  using  a  computer.  When  Mrs. 
Nunley  asks  a  new  group  of  twelve  students  to  sit  at  the  computer  terminals, 
Stephanie  does  not  volunteer.  Instead  she  moves  away  from  the  teacher  and  the 
front  of  the  room  towards  the  back.  From  the  back,  she  continues  to  look  at  the 
big  screen  and  occasionally  looks  at  one  of  the  computers  a  student  is  working  on. 

Nina  and  Alex,  the  typical  ESOL  students  in  Mrs.  Goode's  writing  workshop, 

behave  tensely  during  the  early  computer  lab  mini  lessons: 

Nina  and  Alex  sit  at  a  table  together  with  one  other  student  listening  to  today's 
mini  lesson.  Their  eyes  remain  focused  on  Mrs.  Goode  and  the  big  screen  as  she 
explains  how  to  use  the  computers.  Neither  asks  a  question  or  volunteers  to 
answer  a  question  during  the  computer  lab  mini  lesson,  but  they  do  follow  along, 
as  is  suggested  by  their  attentive  stance. 

The  field  notes  show  the  typical  ESOL  students  following  along  and  paying 

attention.  In  fact,  the  typical  ESOL  students  follow  along  and  pay  attention  to  most  early 

mini  lessons  whether  or  not  they  understand  everything  that  is  said.  After  interviewing 
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the  typical  ESOL  students,  however,  and  asking  them  about  their  early  experiences  with 

the  computer  lab  mini  lessons,  it  is  clear  that  the  typical  ESOL  students  have  more 

difficulty  with  the  computer-oriented  mini  lessons.  Alex  best  sums  up  the  thoughts  of  the 

typical  ESOL  students  when  he  says, 

I  understand  what  Mrs.  Goode  say.  But  I  don't  know  much  about  computers.  I 
mean  my  school  in  New  York  have  computers  too  but  didn't  always  use  them 
much.  I  understand  Mrs.  Goode's  words  then  what  she  say  but  wasn't  sure  what 
it  all  mean.  I  didn't  know  what  "show  invisibles"  mean.  It  was  kind  of 
confusing. 

While  Alex  has  limited  experience  with  computers,  Nina  and  Stephanie's 

experiences  are  even  more  limited.  Neither  student  had  access  to  a  computer  in  their 

native  countries,  nor  did  they  use  a  computer  last  year  in  fifth  grade,  their  first  year  in  the 

United  States.  Even  though  the  typical  ESOL  students  can  figure  out  much  of  what  their 

writing  workshop  teachers  say  during  the  early  computer  lab  mini  lessons,  particularly 

Alex,  the  words  have  little  meaning  given  their  lack  of  computer  expertise.  Unlike  the 

atypical  ESOL  students,  the  typical  ESOL  students  dislike  the  computer  lab  at  the 

beginning  of  the  year.  Stephanie  explains: 

I  hate  when  Mrs.  Nunley  show  us  computers.  1  understand  some  words  but 
I  couldn't  figure  it  out.  Usually  I  listen  hard  and  figure  something  out,  but  I 
couldn't  really  figure  much  when  she  talk  about  computers.  I  never  work  on  a 
computer.  It  was  hard. 

The  typical  ESOL  students'  disdain  for  computer  lab  mini  lessons  extends  beyond 

their  lack  of  familiarity  with  computers.  The  typical  ESOL  students  do  not  always 

entirely  comprehend  other  early  mini  lessons,  either.  However,  when  the  typical  ESOL 

students  have  difficulty  comprehending  other  mini  lessons,  their  difficulty  never  is 

showcased  publicly,  as  it  is  with  the  computer  lab  mini  lessons.  The  typical  ESOL 
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students  are  cast  publicly  into  a  "needy"  student  stance  in  the  context  of  computer  lab 
mini  lessons: 

As  long  as  she  can,  Stephanie  avoids  taking  a  seat  at  one  of  the  computer 
terminals.Near  the  end  of  class  time,  however,  Mrs.  Nunley  asks  those  students 
who  have  not  yet  walked  through  the  process  to  sit  down  at  one  of  the  terminals. 
Stephanie  remains  seated  on  the  floor  until  Mrs.  Nunley  addresses  her  directly. 
Nunley:  (Looking  around  the  computer  lab)  Stephanie,  have  you  had  a  turn  yet? 
Stephanie  shakes  her  head  no. 

Nunley:  (Gesturing  toward  a  computer)  Come  on.  Take  a  seat. 
Stephanie  moves  to  one  of  the  terminals,  and  Mrs.  Nunley  begins  to  walk  the  last 
group  of  students  through  the  process  of  using  the  computer.  When  Mrs. 
Nunley  instructs  the  students  to  move  the  cursor  with  the  mouse,  Stephanie  does 
not  know  what  to  do.  When  she  sees  other  students  moving  the  mouse  back  and 
forth  across  the  mouse  pad,  she  does  the  same.  However,  the  cursor  does  not 
show  up  on  Stephanie's  screen.  When  Mrs.  Nunley  sees  Stephanie's  blank 
screen,  she  asks  Robert,  a  student  with  computer  expertise,  to  show  Stephanie 
how  to  move  the  cursor  with  the  mouse. 

Nunley:  Robert,  sit  next  to  Stephanie  and  show  her  how  to  operate  the  mouse. 
Show  her  how  to  move  the  cursor.  (Robert  moves  next  to  Stephanie.) 
Nunley:  (looking  at  Stephanie)  Have  you  worked  on  a  computer  before? 
Stephanie  shakes  her  head  no. 
Nunley:  It's  okay.  Let  Robert  show  you  the  basics.  He'll  help  you. 

Alex  and  Nina  also  are  cast  publicly  in  a  "needy"  student  role  in  the  context  of  the 

computer-oriented  mini  lessons  in  their  own  writing  workshop. 

After  Mrs.  Goode  completes  another  demonstration  about  how  to  operate  the 
computers  in  the  sixth  grade  lab,  she  approaches  Alex  and  Nina  (who  sit  at  the 
same  table)  and  another  student  about  walking  through  the  process  with  a  fellow 
classmate  in  the  lab. 

Goode:  (Assembles  Alex,  Nina,  Jamal  and  David  at  the  back  of  the  room.)  I'm 
going  to  have  David  sit  down  with  the  three  of  you  in  the  lab  so  he  can 
show  you  how  to  operate  the  computers.  My  mini  lesson  was  kind  of 
fast  paced.  A  lot  of  students  in  here  have  been  working  on  computers  for 
years.  I  know  you  guys  haven't  had  the  same  opportunity  to  work  with 
computers,  so  I  want  David  to  sit  down  with  you  to  cover  some  of  the 
computer  terminology  -  words  like  mouse,  monitor,  keyboard. 

In  the  computer  lab,  David  begins  explaining  some  computer  terminology.  Nina 
and  Alex  appear  attentive  but  say  nothing,  unlike  Jamal  who  attempts  to  gain 
some  control  in  the  situation  by  providing  his  own  explanations  about  the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  terminology. 
David:  This  is  a  mouse.  (Moves  the  mouse  across  the  mouse  pad.)  I  don't 
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know  why  it's  called  a  mouse  but  that's  what  it  is.  It  moves  the  cursor 

where  ever  you  want  it.  (Demonstrates  on  the  computer  monitor.) 
Jamal:  A  mouse.  It's  called  a  mouse  because  that  cord  look  like  a  long  tail.  Rats 

have  looooong  tails  like  that. 
David:  (Looks  at  the  mouse)  Yeah,  it  does  look  like  a  rat  or  a 

mouse  with  a  long  tail.  I  never  really  thought  about  it,  but  I  bet  you're 

right. 

Given  that  the  typical  ESOL  students  do  not  have  computer  expertise,  as  do  the 

atypical  ESOL  students,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  computer  lab  mini  lessons  are  not  a 

vehicle  for  reconstructing  competent  student  identities.  Furthermore,  in  the  context  of  the 

computer  lab  mini  lessons,  the  typical  ESOL  students  are  cast  in  "needy"  student  roles. 

Mrs.  Nunley  instructs  Stephanie  to  work  with  Robert,  while  Mrs.  Goode  instructs  Nina 

and  Alex  to  work  with  David.  Up  to  this  point,  the  typical  ESOL  students  rely  on  the 

help  of  their  respective  teachers  to  make  sense  of  writing  workshop.  While  receiving 

help  from  their  respective  teachers  is  not  problematic,  receiving  help  from  classmates  at 

this  point  in  the  year  is  problematic  for  the  typical  ESOL  students.  Nina  expresses  the 

views  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  when  she  says, 

I  not  really  like  David  going  to  the  lab  of  the  computer  with  us.  Mrs.  Goode  help 
when  don't  know  something,  not  students.... Other  students  I  want  for  friends. 
Friends  are  friends,  not  teacher.  I  not  want  student  to  be  teacher  of  me. 

The  typical  ESOL  students  dislike  being  cast  in  the  role  of  needy  students.  Moreover,  at 

this  point  in  the  year,  they  are  also  not  prepared  to  transform  their  social  position  into  a 

position  of  control,  the  way  Jamal  does  when  he  offers  his  explanation  about  the  name  of 

the  mouse.  Jamal  essentially  transforms  loss  of  control  into  a  sense  of  control  when  he 

explains  that  the  cord  attached  to  the  computer  mouse  makes  it  look  like  a  "mouse." 

David  temporarily  relinquishes  control  of  the  situation  when  he  pauses  to  look  at  the 

mouse  and  confirm  that  Jamal's  explanation  makes  sense.  While  Jamal  is  able  to 
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transform  his  social  position  with  his  own  input  and  insight,  the  typical  ESOL  students 
are  not.  They  attentively  listen  and  reluctantly  accept  their  role  as  "needy"  students 
during  the  early  computer  lab  mini  lessons. 

Drafting 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  typical  ESOL  students,  Alex,  Stephanie,  and 
Nina,  are  able  with  the  help  of  their  writing  workshop  teachers  to  engage  in  the  process 
of  drafting  a  personal  narrative  composition  in  Ms.  Nunley's  writing  workshop  or  a 
friendly  letter  in  Mrs.  Goode's  writing  workshop.  While  the  atypical  ESOL  students  rely 
on  parental  intervention  to  make  sense  of  the  drafting  process,  in  addition  to  engaging  in 
non-genuine  behavior,  the  typical  ESOL  students  rely  on  the  help  of  their  writing 
workshop  teachers.  All  the  typical  ESOL  students  have  some  experience  with  process 
writing  from  their  previous  educational  experiences  in  the  United  States.  Both  Stephanie 
and  Nina  experience  one  year  of  process  writing  while  attending  a  local  elementary 
school  in  fifth  grade.  Alex,  on  the  other  hand,  reports  experiencing  five  years  of  process 
writing  while  attending  public  schools  in  both  New  York  and  Florida.  At  this  point  in  the 
year,  while  the  atypical  ESOL  students  merely  mimic  the  behavior  of  students  engaged  in 
the  process  of  drafting  a  composition,  the  typical  ESOL  students  actually  engage  in  the 
process  of  drafting  a  composition  after  receiving  help  from  their  teachers. 

After  Ms.  Nunley  explains  to  the  class  that  she  wants  the  students  to  write  a 
personal  narrative,  Stephanie  pulls  out  a  sheet  of  paper  like  everyone  else  in  class.  While 
most  of  the  monolingual  students  immediately  begin  writing,  and  the  atypical  ESOL 
students  mimic  the  behavior  of  students  writing,  Stephanie  sits  at  her  table  quietly 
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tapping  her  pencil  on  the  paper.  When  Ms.  Nunley  walks  around  the  room  and  sees  that 
Stephanie  is  not  writing,  she  stops  at  her  table  and  asks, 

Nunley:  What  do  you  want  to  write  about? 

Stephanie:  (speaking  in  a  very  soft  voice  and  shaking  her  head)  Don't  know. 

Nunley:  I  want  you  to  write  a  personal  narrative.  I  want  you  to  tell  a  story  about 
your  life.  Maybe  something  you  did  this  summer. .  .something  you  did 
with  your  family.  Like  going  to  the  movies,  or  Disney  world,  or  maybe 
the  beach.  You  can  write  about  that.  Did  you  do  something  this  summer 
you  want  to  write  about? 

Stephanie:  We  go  to  the  beach. 

Nunley:  Okay,  then  you  can  write  about  going  to  the  beach. 

When  the  conversation  ends,  Stephanie  picks  up  her  pencil  and  writes  "When  I  went  to 

the  beach"  across  the  top  of  her  paper.  She  then  spends  the  next  three  days  in  writing 

workshop  drafting  the  following  personal  narrative  about  a  family  trip  to  the  beach. 

It  was  on  last  December.  It  was  on  a  Friday  morning.  We  had  leave  soon.  We 
wanted  to  be  there  like  about  12:00  pm  because  we  didn't  want  to  be  there  so  late. 
We  had  to  be  there  like  10:00  am.  We  got  there  at  1 1 :00  a.m.  my  mom  said  that 
we  had  to  leave  like  about  4:00  pm.  We  had  such  a  great  time.  I  loved  being  with 
my  family  and  they  loved  being  with  me.  Then  it  was  time  to  leave.  It  was  4:00 
pm  already.  We  went  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  hotel.  The  next  morning 
came.  When  I  saw  the  bright  sun  I  knew  it  was  already  morning.  When  I  saw  the 
clock  it  was  9:00  am  in  the  morning.  I  woke  up  my  mom  and  told  her  to  get  up 
that  it  was  9:00  am  in  the  morning.  She  told  me  to  get  back  to  sleep  because  it 
was  too  early. 

With  Ms.  Nunley's  intervention,  Stephanie  immediately  is  able  to  participate  in  writing 

workshop.  Stephanie  says, 

I  know  I  suppose  to  write.  Just  didn't  know  what  to  write.  Teacher  kept  saying 
personal  narrative.  I  understand  suppose  [to]  write.  Didn't  know  what.  I  think 
maybe  I  make  story  up.  I  make  good  stories  up.  But  when  teacher  come  to  me 
and  say  write  about  beach... something  with  family,  I  think  oh.  I  went  to  the  beach 
with  my  family.  I  write  about  that. 

While  Stephanie  understands  that  she  is  expected  to  write,  she  is  unclear  about  the  genre. 

She  does  not  understand  what  personal  narrative  means  until  Mrs.  Nunley  explains  it  to 

her.  Without  Mrs.  Nunley's  intervention,  Stephanie  is  prepared  to  write  a  fictional  story 
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rather  than  a  personal  narrative  composition.  With  Mrs.  Nunley's  intervention,  however, 

Stephanie  is  able  to  participate  in  writing  workshop,  writing  in  the  required  genre,  like 

most  other  students  in  class. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Alex  and  Nina  also  are  able  to  engage  in  the  process 

of  drafting  a  friendly  letter  in  Mrs.  Goode's  writing  workshop.  While  Stephanie  accepts 

the  help  offered  by  Mrs.  Nunley,  Nina  actively  solicits  Mrs.  Goode's  help  when  she  is  not 

sure  about  the  nature  of  some  of  the  early  writing  assignments.  For  example,  after  Mrs. 

Goode  explains  the  friendly  letter  assignment  to  the  class  and  shows  the  students  a  copy 

of  her  own  friendly  letter,  most  students  in  class  begin  drafting  authentic  letters  to  friends 

of  their  choice.  Before  Nina  even  takes  out  a  sheet  of  paper,  she  stands  up  and  walks  to 

the  front  of  the  class  where  she  solicits  Mrs.  Goode's  help. 

Nina:  Mrs.  Goode,  who  do  I  write?  Someone  here?  Someone  in  class?  I  don't 

know  anyone? 
Goode:  You  can  write  a  letter  to  anyone  of  your  choice.  You  can  write  to 

someone  in  class.  You  can  write  a  letter  to  someone  in  your 

neighborhood  or  to  a  friend  that  goes  to  another  school.  You  can  write  to 

a  cousin,  an  aunt,  an  uncle. .  .anyone  you  want. 
Nina:  I  don't  know  any  student  here.  Can  I  write  friend  at  Washington  Middle? 
Goode:  Yes.  Yes.  You  can  write  a  letter  to  your  friend  at  Washington  Middle 

School. 

After  Mrs.  Goode  clarifies  the  assignment  and  answers  Nina's  questions,  Nina  returns  to 
her  table,  takes  out  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  begins  drafting  a  letter  to  her  friend. 

Dear  Debora, 

How  are  you?  I'm  fine  like  Always.  I  haven't  seen  you  since  I  went  to 
sleep  at  your  house!  You  know.  I  went  to  universal  studios!  With  my  uncle  and 
six  cousins,  It  was  very  fun  we  were  there  from  1 1 :00  am  to  9:00  pm. 

Debora,  I  started  school  the  25th  I  was  scared  I  didn't  know  where  to  go 
because  the  school  was  so  big  that  I  got  lost  and  had  to  lunch  with  the  8"  graders. 
My  home  room  teachers  name  is  Mrs.  Brennan.  She  is  nice.  Debora  do  you 
know  why  I  am  writing  you  because  it  is  home  work  for  language  and  I  decided  to 
do  it  to  you. 
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Hey  Debora!  Tell  me  how  you  doing  in  Washington  middle  did  you  like 
it.  I  don't  like  it  to  much  because  you  Always  have  to  be  on  the  run.  You  know 
what  I  mean  telling  you  that.  Ok  Debora  I  have  to  finish  so  good  bye  give  me  a 
call. 

Love, 

Nina 

Your  Friend 


Like  Nina  and  Stephanie,  Alex  also  relies  on  help  in  order  to  draft  a  friendly  letter 

in  Mrs.  Goode's  writing  workshop.  Rather  than  soliciting  help  from  the  teacher,  Alex 

relies  on  Mrs.  Goode's  model  friendly  letter  for  drafting  his  first  friendly  letter.  Unlike 

Sungho,  who  literally  copies  the  model  letter  word  for  word,  Alex  uses  the  letter  as  a 

guide  for  writing  his  own.  Alex  writes  the  following  friendly  letter. 

Dear  Pedro, 

How  are  you  doing?  I  am  doing  great.  I  hope  you're  too.  Is  everything 
going  allright?  Are  you  having  any  trouble?  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  me.  I 
go  to  oak  middle  school.  I  got  different  kinds  of  teachers.  My  homeroom  teacher 
is  Mr.  Williams,  my  writing  and  reading  teacher  is  Mrs.  Good,  my  social  studies 
teacher  is  Mr.  Romananski,  my  math  teacher  is  Mrs.  Day,  my  science  teacher  is 
Mrs.  DeQuattro,  my  p.e  teacher  is  Mr.  King.  My  best  teacher  is  Mrs.  Williams 
and  Mrs.  Goode.  And  if  you  didn't  know  I  got  anew  number  367-2145.  See  you 
another  time  by. 

Alex 


While  Alex's  letter  is  not  written  in  three  distinct  paragraphs  like  Mrs.  Goode's  letter,  his 
letter  addresses  some  of  the  same  topics  Mrs.  Goode  addresses  in  her  model  letter.  For 
example,  writing  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  sixth  grader,  Mrs.  Goode  describes  her 
teachers  at  Oak  Middle  School.  While  Alex  does  not  write  with  the  same  level  of  detail, 
he  appropriates  the  topic  when  drafting  his  own  letter. 

Unlike  the  atypical  ESOL  students  who  mimic  the  behavior  of  students 
participating  in  a  writing  workshop,  the  typical  ESOL  students  are  able  to  participate 
authentically  in  their  respective  workshops  with  help  from  their  writing  workshop 
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teachers.  While  Stephanie  and  Nina  rely  directly  on  the  help  they  receive  from  their 

writing  workshop  teachers,  Alex  relies  on  his  teacher's  model  friendly  letter.  On  the 

surface,  it  appears  that  the  atypical  ESOL  students  are  self-sufficient  learners 

independently  drafting  their  compositions  like  the  monolingual  students  in  class.  While 

the  teachers  know  that  the  atypical  ESOL  students  receive  help  at  home,  they  are  not 

aware  of  the  extent  of  the  help.  The  typical  ESOL  students,  on  the  other  hand, 

particularly  Nina  and  Stephanie,  appear  more  needy,  given  that  they  need  more  help  from 

their  respective  writing  workshop  teachers,.  The  guidance  Nina  and  Stephanie  need  is 

minimal.  However,  it  is  more  guidance  than  the  atypical  ESOL  students  appear  to  need 

or  receive  from  their  respective  teachers. 

The  few  studies  that  do  focus  on  ESOL  students  in  inclusive  environments  reveal 

that  these  students  often  are  marginalized  and  isolated  (Fu,  1995;  Harklau.  1994;  Piatt, 

1996).  Moreover,  such  research  also  reveals  that  ESOL  students  often  are  not  given  the 

support  they  need  to  become  members  of  the  class  in  a  mainstream  setting,  or  the  support 

they  need  to  learn  to  their  potential.  Generally  speaking,  the  experiences  of  the  ESOL 

students  in  this  study  are  not  like  the  experiences  of  many  ESOL  students  reported  in  the 

literature  in  mainstream  settings.  For  example,  both  Mrs.  Nunley  and  Mrs.  Goode  go  out 

of  their  way  to  make  sure  that  Alex,  Nina,  and  Stephanie  are  "on  the  right  page."  While 

the  writing  workshop  teachers  monitor  the  progress  and  performance  of  all  students  in 

class,  they  keep  a  particularly  close  eye  on  the  typical  ESOL  students.  Mrs.  Nunley 

explains: 

I  know  Baris  and  Torrance  [the  atypical  ESOL  students]  are  going  to  be  okay. 
Their  parents  are  able  to  help  them  when  I  can't.  With  Stephanie  though.  I  have 
to  really  watch  out  for  her.  Her  mother  is  very  supportive  and  willing  to  help  out 
all  she  can  but  with  limited  English  herself,  she  can  only  help  so  much.  Stephanie 
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could  fall  through  the  crack  if  I  don't  keep  a  close  eye  on  her. 

Although  the  typical  ESOL  students  struggle  to  comprehend  the  language  and 
culture  of  the  mainstream  classroom,  the  efforts  of  the  writing  workshop  teachers  help 
prevent  their  marginalization.  The  structure  of  the  writing  workshop  model  makes  it 
possible  for  the  teachers  to  monitor  the  progress  of  their  students  carefully.  Not  only  do 
the  writing  workshop  teachers  receive  daily  updates  about  student  writing  vis-a-vis  Status 
of  the  Class,  but  they  also  have  time  to  speak  one-on-one  with  students  given  the 
individualized  nature  of  the  instructional  model.  Instead  of  lecturing  from  the  podium, 
these  writing  workshop  teachers  spend  large  chunks  of  class  time  working  one-on-one 
with  students  about  their  writing.  This  helps  prevent  the  marginalization  of  the  ESOL 
students  in  the  mainstream  writing  workshop. 

The  ESOL  students  use  the  process  of  drafting  to  make  sense  of  their  respective 
writing  workshops  and  to  reconstruct  their  competent  student  identities.  In  the  process  of 
making  sense  and  reconstructing  competent  student  identities,  the  atypical  ESOL  students 
engage  in  pseudo-behavior  whereby  they  mimic  the  behavior  of  students  engaged  in  the 
process  of  drafting  compositions.  In  addition  to  engaging  in  non-genuine  behavior,  the 
atypical  ESOL  students  rely  on  parental  or  tutorial  intervention.  Unlike  the  help  the 
typical  ESOL  students  receive  from  their  respective  writing  workshop  teachers  in  the 
process  of  making  sense,  the  parental  or  tutorial  help  the  atypical  ESOL  students  receive 
is  invisible  in  the  sense  that  it  occurs  privately  outside  the  realm  of  their  respective 
writing  workshop  classrooms.  Private  help  allows  the  atypical  ESOL  students  to  appear 
less  needy  than  the  typical  ESOL  students,  for  the  help  the  typical  ESOL  students  receive 
from  their  respective  writing  workshop  teachers  occurs  inside  the  classroom  for  all  to 
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observe.  Both  the  typical  and  the  atypical  ESOL  students  need  help  making  sense  of 
writing  workshop.  However,  on  the  surface,  it  appears  as  if  the  atypical  ESOL  students 
need  less  help,  while  the  typical  ESOL  students  appear  to  need  more  help. 

Writing  Conferences 
Family  Member  Conferences 

The  typical  ESOL  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  also  conduct  their  early 
writing  conferences  with  family  members  at  home,  rather  than  with  peers  in  their 
respective  writing  workshop  classrooms.  Nina  conferences  with  her  dad.  Stephanie 
conferences  with  an  aunt,  and  Alex  conferences  with  a  brother.  The  early  home  writing 
conferences  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  also  play  a  role  in  reconstructing  their 
competent  student  identities.  However,  the  home  writing  conferences  of  the  typical 
ESOL  students  are  not  as  powerful  with  respect  to  identity  reconstructions  as  the  home 
writing  conferences  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students.  While  two  of  the  atypical  ESOL 
students  have  parents  at  home  with  well-developed  second  language  literacy  skills,  and 
one  atypical  ESOL  student  works  with  a  private  tutor,  the  typical  ESOL  students  do  not 
have  family  members  with  well-developed  English  writing  skills  or  access  to  a  private 
tutor.  Nina  says,  "My  dad  read  my  work  and  help  me.  I  write  better  in  English,  but  he 
use  bigger,  fancier  words.  Some  time  I  read  his  work  and  help  him.  He  go  to 
[community]  college."  Stephanie's  mom  makes  arrangements  for  an  aunt  to  conference 
with  her.  "My  aunt  conference  with  me  when  school  start.  My  mom  ask  her  cuz  she  live 
here  longer.  She  know  more  English.  Sometime  she  feel  bad  she  don't  know  English 
like  the  teacher,  so  she  can  help  me  more."  Alex  conferences  with  his  fourteen-year-old- 
brother  or  his  fifteen-year-old  sister  because  his  mom  is  not  yet  able  to  read  his  work. 
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My  mom  try  to  read  my  work,  but  it's  hard  for  her.  She  don't  know  too  much 
English.  She  write  in  Spanish,  but  she  can't  really  write  so  good  in  English. 
My  brother  read  my  work  sometimes.  He  help  me.  Sometime  my  sister  read 
my  work  too. 

The  typical  ESOL  students  all  participate  in  writing  conferences  at  the  beginning 

of  the  year,  as  they  are  expected  to  do.  However,  the  feedback,  specifically  the  written 

comments,  the  typical  ESOL  students  receive  from  family  members  with  respect  to  their 

writing  is  not  extensive.  For  example,  Alex's  brother  writes,  "Too  much  spelling  errors. 

Make  more  exciting."  Nina's  dad  writes,  "Need  to  know  how  to  spell  some  words,"  and 

Stephanie's  aunt  writes,  "More  commas  and  add  more."  While  the  comments  are 

accurate  and  reflective  of  errors  or  concerns  found  in  the  students'  early  writing,  the 

conference  partners  do  not  explain  the  comments  or  provide  specific  suggestions  about 

how  to  remedy  the  errors  or  concerns.  In  other  words,  Alex's  brother,  for  example,  is 

accurate  when  he  points  out  that  spelling  errors  exist  in  the  writing  and  when  he  writes  on 

the  conference  form  that  the  writing  could  be  more  exciting.  Other  than  attempting  to 

correct  a  few  spelling  errors,  however,  Alex's  brother  does  not  actually  revise  or  edit 

Alex's  writing,  nor  does  he  provide  any  specific  suggestions  about  how  to  make  the 

writing  more  exciting.  "My  brother  read  my  piece.  He  take  it  to  the  table  and  read  it 

himself.  After  he's  done,  he  writes  on  the  conference  sheet  like  he  suppose  to  and  give  it 

to  me. . . .  We  don't  talk.  He  just  give  it  to  me.  That's  all  he  need  to  do."  Nina's 

conference  with  her  father  is  similar.  "My  dad  read  my  letter.  He  tells  me  my  writing  is 

better  all  the  time.  He  remind  me  to  use  the  spelling  correct.  He  can't  fix  all  the  words, 

but  he  tells  me  to  look  in  our  dictionary  when  I  can't  spell  a  word."  Stephanie's  writing 

conference  with  her  aunt  is  like  the  conferences  of  the  other  typical  ESOL  students. 
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My  aunt  tell  me  I  need  more  commas.  She  reads  the  list  of  things  to  look  for  on 
the  back  of  the  conference  form.  Then  she  turns  the  paper  over  and  writes  "use 
more  commas."  She  [also]  tell  me  to  add  more  cuz  the  letter  is  short.  I  know 
the  letter  short.  She's  right,  [but]  I  can't  think  what  to  write  about  -  what  to 
add. 

The  written  comments  the  family  members  provide  during  the  early  writing 
conferences  with  the  typical  ESOL  students  are  accurate.  However,  the  family  members 
of  the  typical  ESOL  students  are  unprepared  linguistically  to  provide  specific  suggestions 
about  how  to  improve  the  content  of  the  writing,  even  though  they  recognize  a  need  to 
improve  the  content  when  they  write  "make  more  exciting"  and  "add  more."  They  also 
are  unprepared  linguistically  to  identify  and  correct  all  of  the  different  errors  found  in  the 
drafts.  Without  specific  suggestions  for  improving  their  papers  and  without  extensive 
editing,  the  typical  ESOL  students  do  not  make  substantive  changes  across  the  drafts  of 
their  respective  papers. 

While  the  feedback  the  typical  ESOL  students  receive  during  their  early  writing 
conferences  with  family  members  is  not  extensive  with  respect  to  the  craft  of  writing 
itself,  the  writing  conferences  are  important  in  that  they  allow  the  typical  ESOL  students 
to  participate  in  all  stages  of  process  writing  in  their  writing  workshop  classrooms.  By 
participating  in  all  stages  of  process  writing,  like  most  students  in  class,  the  typical  ESOL 
students  are  able  to  make  sense  of  process  writing  and  reconstruct  their  competent 
student  identities.  While  family  members  do  not  provide  extensive  written  or  oral 
feedback,  the  typical  ESOL  students  receive  credit  for  participating  in  the  conferences 
and  propelling  the  writing  process  forward.  Although  many  monolingual  students, 
particularly  in  Mrs.  Goode's  writing  workshop,  conduct  conferences  with  peers  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  typical  ESOL  students,  like  the  atypical  ESOL  students. 

do  not  yet  feel  comfortable  conducting  a  writing  conference  with  their  peers. 

I  was  happy  when  Mrs.  Goode  say  we  don't  have  to  show  writing  to  students 
in  class,  when  she  say  we  can  show  Mom  or  Dad  at  home.  I  didn't  know 
anyone  in  class.  I  didn't  want  someone  [in  class]  to  read  my  work  because  I 
didn't  know  anyone.  I  don't  like  to  show  my  work  to  people  I  don't  really 
know.  It's  private.  (Nina) 

By  conferencing  with  family  members,  the  typical  ESOL  students  are  able  to 

fulfdl  the  requirements  of  process  writing  and  participate  in  their  respective  writing 

workshops  like  everyone  else.  However,  these  conferences  are  not  as  powerful  in  the 

process  of  reconstructing  competent  student  identities  when  compared  to  the  role  they 

play  in  the  reconstruction  process  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students'  identities,  particularly 

with  respect  to  the  perceptions  of  the  writing  workshop  teachers.  Mrs.  Nunley  comments 

on  Stephanie's  early  home  writing  conferences. 

I'm  pleased  Mrs.  R.  has  Stephanie's  aunt  conference  with  her.  It  tells  me  a 
lot.... It  tells  me  she  cares  and  is  concerned  about  her  daughter's  education.  Not 
all  parents  are  willing  to  go  the  extra  mile  for  their  kids.  I  just  wish  Stephanie  had 
someone  to  work  with  at  home  that  was  a  bit  more  proficient  in  English 
than  I  think  the  aunt  probably  is. . .  .When  parents  know  the  English  language, 
they're  just  able  to  help  in  ways  that  other  parents  can't. 

Mrs.  Goode  comments  on  the  early  home  writing  conferences  of  Nina  and  Alex. 

I  think  it's  important,  the  [typical]  ESOL  students  share  their  writing  with 
someone  at  home.  They  may  not  be  getting  much  help  in  terms  of  writing  per  se, 
but  it's  important  for  them  to  share  and  keep  their  parents  or  families 
involved.  Most  of  what  students  learn  about  writing  will  take  place  in  the 
conference  they  have  with  me  or  in  the  mini  lessons  I  conduct  in  class.  Parents 
or  peers,  or  whoever  it  is  a  student  is  conferencing  with  helps,  but  really  it's  a 
different  kind  of  help  for  the  most  part.  There  are  some  exceptions.  I  mean 
some  peers  and  some  parents,  or  even  an  older  brother  or     sister,  can  be  very 
helpful  at  times  and  the  students  learn  from  them.  Like  Brittany. . . 
or  Sungho....But  most  of  what  students  learn  comes  from  what  we  do  in  class 
together. . ..I  worry  about  the  [typical]  ESOL  students  though.  I  worry  because  I 
can't  always  reach  them  here  in  class,  and  they  don't  have  someone  at  home  to 
explain  it  to  them  either. 
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On  the  one  hand,  the  writing  workshop  teachers  value  the  conferences  the  typical 
ESOL  students  conduct  with  family  members.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  somewhat 
concerned  about  the  nature  of  the  help  the  typical  ESOL  students  receive  in  the  context  of 
home  writing  conferences.  While  the  home  writing  conferences  of  many  students  may 
not  always  be  helpful  with  respect  to  the  craft  of  writing,  they  are  less  problematic  for 
monolingual  students,  given  that  the  writing  workshop  teachers  feel  more  prepared  to 
work  with  monolingual  students  in  the  context  of  a  writing  conference.  Put  another  way, 
while  the  workshop  teachers  are  concerned  that  the  parents  of  the  typical  ESOL  students 
are  not  linguistically  prepared  to  help  their  children  with  writing  in  a  second  language, 
they  also  are  concerned  about  their  own  ability  to  help  the  typical  ESOL  students  in  the 
context  of  teacher  writing  conferences.  While  the  competent  student  status  of  the 
atypical  ESOL  students  is  elevated  in  the  eyes  of  the  writing  workshop  teachers  as  a 
result  of  their  home  writing  conferences,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  typical  ESOL 
students.  Instead  of  elevating  the  competent  student  status  of  the  typical  ESOL  students, 
home  writing  conferences  raise  concerns  for  the  writing  workshop  teachers. 
Teacher  Conferences 

The  early  writing  conferences  that  the  writing  workshop  teachers  conduct  with  the 
typical  ESOL  students  are  similar  to  the  conferences  the  writing  workshop  teachers 
conduct  with  most  monolingual  students  in  class.  In  other  words,  the  writing  workshop 
teachers  focus  on  similar  issues  of  form  when  conferencing  with  the  typical  ESOL 
students.  Mrs.  Nunley  conducts  a  conference  with  Stephanie  early  in  the  year: 

Nunley:  Okay,  Stephanie,  this  looks  pretty  good.  First  of  all,  let's  talk  about 

the  title.  It  should  be  centered  in  the  middle  of  the  top  line.  (Draws  an 
arrow  indicating  where  the  title  should  be  moved.)  Also,  the  first  line 
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of  the  first  paragraph  should  go  here  (Draws  an  arrow  indicating 
placement)  You  don't  need  to  skip  a  line  between  the  title  and  the  first 
paragraph.  So  center  your  title  and  don't  skip  a  line. 

Nunley:  (Looking  at  Stephanie)  Do  you  understand? 

Stephanie  shakes  her  head  yes. 

Nunley:  Okay,  one  more  thing.  Let's  talk  about  the  margins.  You've  indented 
every  sentence  when  you  only  need  to  actually  indent  the  first  sentence 
of  each  new  paragraph.  See  here.  (Drawing  several  arrows  down  the 
page)  All  of  these  lines  that  I'm  marking  need  to  hug  the  red  margin, 
the  red  line  the  runs  down  the  side  of  the  page. 

Nunley:  You  understand? 

Stephanie  nods  her  head  yes. 

Nunley:  Now  you  did  a  nice  job  indicating  where  a  second  paragraph  begins. 
You  skipped  a  line  so  I  know  that's  where  a  new  paragraph  begins. 
That's  good  -  knowing  when  to  start  a  new  paragraph,  but  instead  of 
skipping  a  line,  I  want  you  to  indent  the  new  paragraph.  If  all  the 
other  lines  hug  the  margin,  indenting  a  new  paragraph  will  be  clear. 

Nunley:  Do  you  understand? 

Stephanie  shakes  her  head  yes. 

Nunley:  Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Stephanie  shakes  her  head  no. 

Nunley:  Okay.  I  think  that's  enough  for  one  day.  Go  back  to  your  table  and 
rewrite  your  personal  narrative  making  the  changes  we  talked  about. 

An  early  writing  conference  between  Mrs.  Goode  and  Nina: 

Goode:  Okay,  Nina,  let's  take  a  look  at  your  letter.  This  looks  good.  (Mrs. 
Goode  skims  over  the  parts  of  the  friendly  letter,  stopping  to  explain 
something  Nina  needs  to  fix.)  You  just  need  to  make  some  minor 
adjustments.  The  date  in  the  heading  needs  to  be  moved  over  here. 
(Points  to  the  place  on  the  page  where  the  date  should  be  moved  and 
draws  an  arrow  on  the  draft.)  The  date  goes  directly  underneath  the  "C" 
in  Collegetown.  Understand?  Here  you  need  to  skip  a  line  between  the 
salutation  and  the  body  of  the  letter.  Right  here  (points  to  the  place). 
Skip  a  line  after  Dear  Debora  -  only  one  line. 
Goode:  Understand? 

Nina  nods  her  head  yes. 

Goode:  Let's  see.  The  paragraphs  look  good,  but  you  need  to  indent  each  new 
paragraph.  Be  sure  to  indent  here  and  here  (points  to  two  paragraphs  on 
the  page  then  flips  to  the  second  page  of  the  letter.)  Okay.  You  need  to 
skip  a  line  between  the  last  sentence  in  your  letter  and  the  closing. 

Goode:  Understand? 

Nina:  Yea. 

Goode:  Then  write  your  name  directly  under  the  closing.  The  closing  and  the 
signature  shouldn't  be  over  so  far  to  the  right.  It's  hard  to  see  since 
your  heading  is  on  the  other  page.  But  the  closing  and  the  signature 
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should  be  lined  up  with  the  heading.  Everything  should  be  uniform.  So 
move  the  closing  and  the  signature  over  here  (points  to  the  place  on  the 
page  and  draws  an  arrow).  This  is  really  good,  Nina.  (Nina  smiles) 
You're  ready  to  go  to  final  copy.  Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Nina:  (Shaking  her  head)  No. 

Goode:  Okay.  Go  to  final  copy.  When  you're  done,  staple  draft  one,  draft  two 
and  your  conference  sheet  to  the  final  copy.  Make  sure  the  final  copy 
is  on  top. 

Nina:  Final  copy,  then  draft  one,  draft  two,  then  conference  sheet? 

Goode:  Yes.  Staple  the  conference  form  to  draft  two. 


Mrs.  Goode' s  conference  with  Alex  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  much  like  the 
one  with  Nina  and  the  other  students  in  class. 

Goode:  Okay,  let's  see  what  we  have  here,  Alex.  (Flips  through  the  pages  of 
his  papers.)  Good.  You  have  draft  one,  draft  two,  and  it  looks  like  you 
conducted  two  conferences.  (Reads  the  conference  form.)  Who's  Elias? 

Alex:  My  brother. 

Goode:  Nice.  How  old  is  he? 

Alex:  Fourteen. 

Goode:  And  who's  Patricia? 

Alex:  My  sister. 

Goode:  How  old  is  she? 

Alex:  Fifteen. 

Goode:  It's  very  nice  of  your  brother  and  sister  to  conference  with  you  at  home, 
Alex.  Okay.  Let's  take  a  look  at  your  letter.  The  heading  looks  good, 
but  you  don't  need  to  skip  a  line  after  the  address.  The  date  should  fall 
on  the  very  next  line.  (Draws  an  arrow  on  the  page  indicating  where  the 
date  should  be  placed.) 

Goode:  Understand? 

Alex  nods  his  head  yes. 

Goode:  The  salutation,  the  part  here  where  you  write  "Dear  Jose,"  should  not 
be  indented.  It  should  start  right  on  the  red  line.  (Draws  another  arrow 
indicating  where  the  salutation  should  be  placed.) 

Goode:  Understand? 

Alex  nods  his  head  yes. 

Goode:  Indent  your  paragraph  just  a  little  more  so  it  is  really  obvious  to  the 

reader  where  the  paragraph  begins.  (Draws  a  small  arrow  on  the  page.) 
The  closing  and  the  signature  look  good,  except  you  shouldn't 
skip  a  line  between  the  closing  and  the  signature.  Move  your  signature 
to  the  line  underneath  the  closing.  Right  here.  (Draws  an  arrow.)  Okay, 
Alex,  you're  ready  to  go  to  final  copy.  Rewrite  your  draft  making  the 
changes  I  showed  you. 
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The  early  conferences  the  writing  workshop  teachers  conduct  with  the  typical 
ESOL  students  are  similar  to  the  conferences  they  conduct  with  other  students  in  class  in 
that  the  teachers  primarily  address  issues  of  form  when  conferencing  with  the  typical 
ESOL  students  and  most  other  students  in  class.  Unlike  the  conferences  the  teachers 
conduct  with  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  the  teachers  speak  directly  to  the  typical  ESOL 
students  during  the  course  of  a  conference,  instead  of  relying  on  parental  intervention. 
Even  though  the  second  language  skills  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  are  more  advanced 
than  the  second  language  skills  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  typical  ESOL  students  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  teachers'  revisions.  For 
example,  although  Stephanie  comprehends  most  of  Mrs.  Nunley's  revisions,  she  explains 
that  she  is  not  always  certain  about  Mrs.  Nunley's  directions.  "Mrs.  Nunley  talk  about 
the  margin  and  moving  writing  over.  I  don't  understand  everything  she  say  but  enough." 

It  is  clear  that  Stephanie  does  not  understand  all  of  Mrs.  Nunley's  revisions  when 
she  continues  to  skip  lines  between  paragraphs  on  subsequent  drafts  instead  of  simply 
indenting  as  Mrs.  Nunley  suggests  in  the  previous  field  notes.  While  she  indents  new 
paragraphs  and  adjusts  her  writing  so  that  it  is  flush  with  the  left  margin,  she  continues  to 
skip  lines  between  paragraphs  and  after  the  title.  Instead  of  relying  on  parental  help  in 
correcting  this  formatting  error  or  similar  errors,  the  writing  workshop  teachers  continue 
to  review  these  issues  in  subsequent  conferences  with  the  typical  ESOL  students  until 
they  make  the  necessary  adjustments.  While  the  early  teacher  writing  conferences  of  the 
typical  ESOL  students  are  similar  in  content  to  the  writing  conferences  of  most  other 
students  in  class,  the  teacher  writing  conferences  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  also  are 
different  in  some  respects.  For  example,  the  writing  workshop  teachers  interject  several 
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questions  about  comprehension  when  conferencing  with  the  typical  ESOL  students.  As 

indicated  in  the  previous  field  notes,  Mrs.  Nunley  asks  Stephanie  three  different  times  in 

the  course  of  a  conference  that  lasts  less  than  two  minutes  if  she  understands  something 

just  reviewed,  while  Mrs.  Goode  asks  Alex  and  Nina  two  and  three  times  respectively  in 

the  course  of  their  conferences  if  they  understand  a  topic  just  reviewed.  The  typical 

ESOL  students  respond  in  the  affirmative  early  in  the  year  whether  or  not  they  fully 

comprehend  the  teachers'  revisions,  particularly  Stephanie  and  Alex.  Stephanie  explains. 

The  teacher  help  me  in  conference.  She  explain.  She  say  things  over  to  help 
me  understand.  She  ask,  "Do  you  understand?"  I  understand  a  lot  of  what  she 
do  but  not  all.  I  say  yes  when  she  ask  me  [because]  I  understand  enough.  She 
help  me  best  she  can.  I  like  her.  She  try  to  always  help  me. 

While  the  typical  ESOL  students  do  not  fully  comprehend  their  writing  workshop 

teachers'  suggestions  and  revisions  during  the  course  of  early  writing  conferences,  they 

understand  much  of  what  their  teachers  say.  As  Stephanie  puts  it,  they  "understand  just 

enough."  Understanding  "just  enough"  allows  the  typical  ESOL  students  to  participate  in 

writing  workshop  like  everyone  else  and  propel  the  writing  process  forward.  Instead  of 

relying  on  parental  or  tutorial  intervention  to  clear  up  any  confusion  the  typical  ESOL 

students  may  have  in  the  context  of  early  writing  conferences,  the  writing  workshop 

teachers  rely  on  time  to  enhance  their  second  language  skills. 

I  know  the  [typical]  ESOL  students  don't  understand  everything  we  cover  in  a 
teacher  conference,  but  I  also  know  that  their  parents  can't  help  the  way  same 
other  parents  can  because  they're  also  learning  English.  I  do  the  best  I  can.  I 
cover  only  a  few  topics  and  I  try  to  illustrate  with  pictures  if  possible.  Like  I 
draw  arrows  showing  Stephanie  to  move  words  over.... I'm  sure[they]  don't 
comprehend  everything  now,  but  I  know  that  time  will  take  care  of  that. ...By 
the  end  of  the  year,  they'll  comprehend  a  lot  more  because  they'll  know  more 
English.  In  the  meantime,  I  just  do  the  best  I  can. 
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Without  parents  or  tutors  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  typical  ESOL  students,  the  writing 

workshop  teachers  put  faith  in  the  belief  that  their  efforts  coupled  with  time  and  enhanced 

second  language  skills  will  clear  up  any  confusion  the  typical  ESOL  students  may 

experience  in  the  early  teacher  writing  conferences. 

Group  Share 

While  the  atypical  ESOL  students  share  their  work  during  early  group  share 

meetings,  particularly  Baris,  the  typical  ESOL  students  are  reticent  about  sharing  their 

work  or  offering  feedback  to  others.  Given  that  Mrs.  Nunley  allows  students  to  share 

work  on  a  voluntary  basis,  Stephanie  simply  does  not  volunteer  to  read  her  work.  In  one 

instance,  before  the  class  convenes  for  group  share,  Mrs.  Nunley  privately  asks  Stephanie 

if  she  wants  to  share.  With  a  terrified  look  on  her  face,  Stephanie  shakes  her  head  no. 

Stephanie  is  reluctant  during  an  early  group  share  meeting: 

Stephanie  sits  on  the  floor  in  the  group  share  circle  couched  between  two  girls. 
When  Mrs.  Nunley  asks  for  volunteers  to  read  their  work,  Stephanie  looks  down 
at  the  floor.  As  soon  as  Tess  begins  reading  her  piece,  Stephanie  focuses  on  her 
without  looking  away.  When  Tess  starts  calling  on  students,  however, 
Stephanie  looks  back  down  on  the  floor.  Her  body  language  strongly  suggests 
that  she  does  not  want  to  read  her  work  or  offer  feedback  to  Tess  or  any  other 
student  in  the  context  of  the  group  share  meeting. 

Stephanie  shares  her  thoughts  concerning  the  early  group  share  meetings.  "I  don't  like 

group  share.  Don't  wanna  read.  My  piece  not  that  good.  My  English  not  too  good.  I 

write  better  Spanish.  I  don't  wanna  read  my  piece.  It  don't  sound  too  good." 

Like  Stephanie,  Nina  also  is  reticent  about  sharing  her  work  during  early  group  share 

meetings.  In  fact,  Nina's  level  of  reticence  is  so  high  about  participating  in  the  end-of- 

the-quarter  group  share  meeting  in  Mrs.  Goode's  classroom  that  she  successfully  avoids 
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participating  by  seeking  permission  to  go  to  the  library  to  return  a  near-overdue  book. 
Nina  shares  her  thoughts  about  early  group  share  meetings. 


I  don't  want  to  read  my  story  in  group  share.  Mrs.  Goode  let  me  go  to  the 
library,  and  I  don't  have  to  read.  In  Colombia  don't  like  to  read  my  work 
[either].  I'm  more  quiet.  If  read  to  one  friend  that's  okay  but  in  front  of  big 
group  don't  really  like. 

The  experiences  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  in  early  group  share  meetings 
theoretically  are  uninformative  from  a  social  constructivist  perspective  given  their  lack  of 
participation.  Stephanie  and  Nina  successfully  avoid  participating  altogether,  while  Alex 
misses  the  end-of-the-quarter  group  share  meeting  in  Mrs.  Goode's  classroom  due  to 
absenteeism. 


CHAPTER  VI 
EVOLUTION:  EXPERIENCES  OF  ATYPICAL  ESOL  STUDENTS  AS  THE  YEAR 

PROGRESSES 

This  chapter  focuses  on  the  evolution  that  occurs  in  the  experiences  of  the  ESOL 
students  as  their  English  proficiency  develops  and  as  they  work  to  become  members  of 
the  writing  workshop  community.  In  this  chapter,  I  examine  the  experiences  of  the 
atypical  ESOL  students  in  four  components  of  the  writing  workshop:  status  of  the  class, 
mini  lessons,  conferences,  and  group  share.  In  Chapter  VII,  I  examine  the  experiences  of 
the  typical  ESOL  students,  and  in  Chapters  VIII  and  IX.  I  examine  the  evolution  that 
occurs  in  the  process  of  learning  to  write  in  a  second  language  for  both  typical  and 
atypical  ESOL  students. 

Status-of-the-Class 
Early  in  the  year,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  have  a  difficult  time  participating  in 
the  status-of-the-class  record-keeping  activity.  Instead  of  accepting  help  from  their 
writing  workshop  teachers,  as  do  the  typical  ESOL  students,  the  atypical  ESOL  students 
appropriate  responses  they  do  not  fully  comprehend  in  order  to  look  like  they  genuinely 
are  participating.  Over  the  course  of  the  year,  the  participation  of  the  atypical  ESOL 
students  evolves.  That  is,  their  participation  becomes  genuine  once  they  internalize  the 
meaning  of  the  process.  While  it  appears  that  the  atypical  ESOL  students  independently 
make  sense  of  the  process,  the  help  they  receive  from  their  parents  or  the  tutor  at  home 
plays  a  significant  role  in  their  process  of  making  sense.  After  taking  a  few  compositions 
through  the  stages  of  process  writing,  Baris  explains  that  he  understands  the  process  and 
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how  to  respond  properly  during  status-of-the-class.  Even  though  Baris  does  not  credit 
explicitly  the  help  he  receives  from  his  father,  the  importance  of  it  is  revealed  in  the 
following  interview. 

I  write  two  papers,  "My  Village"  and  about  my  three  little  turtles.  After  write  two 
papers,  maybe  three  papers,  I  know  what  say  for  status-of-class  when  Mrs. 
Nunley  call  my  name.  I  understand  the  stages  and  what  to  say.  When  done  with 
draft  one,  I  say  "lab."  You  go  to  lab  and  type  piece.  I  type  piece  in  lab. . .  .When 
done  with  piece,  done  with  final  copy,  say  "topic  search."  Now  know  what  stages 
mean  and  what  say  for  status  of  class.  I  learn  myself.  Teacher  don't  help  me.  I 
write  papers  with  my  dad  then.  I  learn  to  use  the  right  words  for  status-of-the- 
class  when  go  through  the  process  a  few  times.  I  learn  myself.  I  listen.  Teacher 
don't  help  me.  I  do  it  myself. 

Sungho  explicitly  credits  the  help  he  receives  from  his  tutor  in  the  process  of 
making  sense  of  status-of-the-class. 

For  while  I  don't  know  what  say.  Just  say  what  Steven  say  for  status  of  class. 
I  don't  know  what  it  all  mean,  but  I  say  it.  Then  I  start  understand  what  it  mean. 
My  tutor  know  process  [writing].  She  explain.  I  learn  what  [I]  need  say.  Don't 
need  to  say  what  Stephen  say.  Now  I  know.  I  learn. 

Like  Baris  and  Sungho,  Torrance  also  relies  on  parental  help  in  order  to  participate  in  and 
make  sense  of  status-of-the-class.  Unlike  Baris  and  Sungho,  Torrance  relies  on  more 
direct  assistance  from  his  mother  over  a  protracted  period  of  time  in  order  to  make  sense 
of  this  record-keeping  activity.  Although  Torrance  engages  in  the  process  of  drafting  and 
conducting  conferences,  with  the  help  of  his  mother,  he  has  a  particularly  difficult  time 
labeling  the  stages  for  status-of-the-class.  After  speaking  with  Mrs.  Nunley  and  learning 
about  the  requirements  and  expectations  of  status-of-the-class,  Mrs.  Hu  reviews  with 
Torrance  before  he  leaves  for  school  in  the  morning  what  he  should  say  during  status-of- 
the-class. 

I  know  what  say  now.  I  work  at  writing  at  home.  Mom  help  and  tell  me 
tomorrow  go  lab  at  school  and  type  this.  Make  changes  on  computer.  She  tell  me 
what  need  do  [at]  school.  In  morning,  she  tell  me  what  I  say  for  status  class. 
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Mom  find  out  and  help  me.  Mom  help  me  at  home  so  I  know  what  say. 

After  appropriating  responses  and  appearing  as  if  they  genuinely  are  participating 
in  status-of-the-class,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  continue  the  process  of  making  sense 
with  the  help  they  receive  from  their  parents  or  tutor.  Given  that  the  atypical  ESOL 
students  receive  help  at  home  in  order  to  make  sense  of  the  process,  it  appears  as  if  they 
are  able  to  respond  independently.  That  is,  it  appears  as  if  their  participation  is  more  self- 
regulated  than  it  actually  is.  Only  after  interviewing  the  atypical  ESOL  students  is  it 
clear  that  the  assistance  they  receive  from  their  parents,  or  the  tutor  hired  by  Sungho's 
parents,  allows  them  to  make  sense  of  the  process.  Although  Baris  receives  help  at  home, 
like  the  other  atypical  ESOL  students,  he  feels  he  independently  makes  sense  of  the 
process  because  he  does  not  rely  on  teacher  help.  Receiving  parental  help  in  the  private 
confines  of  his  home  is  less  problematic  for  Baris  than  receiving  teacher  help,  even 
though  he  does  not  acknowledge  directly  either  the  parental  assistance  he  receives.  By 
avoiding  assistance  from  their  writing  workshop  teachers,  the  atypical  ESOL  students 
also  avoid  adopting  a  needy  student  stance  with  respect  to  status-of-the-class. 

Mini  Lessons 
Other  than  the  mini  lessons  that  focus  on  the  sixth-grade  computer  lab,  early  mini 
lessons  provide  a  limited  forum  for  the  atypical  ESOL  students  with  respect  to  the 
reconstruction  of  their  competent  student  identities.  Over  the  course  of  the  school  year, 
however,  as  the  atypical  ESOL  students  continue  to  develop  more  advanced  English- 
language  skills  and  as  they  continue  to  negotiate  membership  in  their  respective  writing 
workshops,  the  mini  lessons  become  a  more  significant  vehicle  for  reconstructing  their 
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competent  student  identities.  Baris  actively  participates  in  a  mini  lesson  in  his  writing 
workshop  later  in  the  school  year: 

After  reviewing  yesterday's  lesson  on  using  commas  in  a  series,  Mrs.  Nunley 

introduces  today's  mini  lesson  topic. 

Nunley:  Today  we're  talking  about  direct  address.  It's  so  simple. 

On  the  overhead  projector,  Mrs.  Nunley  writes  "Sally  please  help  me." 

Nunley:  Direct  address  simply  means  you're  calling  someone  by  name.  Like  in 

this  sentence.  "Sally  please  help  me."  Who  am  I  asking  to  help  me  in 

this  sentence? 
The  class  collectively  responds  by  saying,  "Sally." 
Nunley:  When  calling  someone  by  name  in  a  sentence  like  this  ,  we  need  to  use  a 

comma  to  separate  the  name  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  So  in  this 

sentence,  the  comma  goes  right  after  the  name,  or  the  noun  of  direct 

address,  Sally.  (Mrs.  Nunley  writes  in  a  comma.) 

Okay,  let's  write  some  sentences  with  direct  address  like  the  one  I  wrote, 

so  that  we  can  practice.  Who  can  give  me  a  sentence  like  the  one  I 

wrote? 

Six  students  raise  their  hands,  including  Baris.  Mrs.  Nunley  calls  on  Michelle. 

Michelle:  "Joe  go  away." 

Mrs.  Nunley  writes  the  sentence  on  the  overhead  projector  without  punctuation 

marks.  After  writing  several  sentences,  students  will  be  asked  to  add  the 

appropriate  punctuation  marks. 

Nunley:  Okay  we  need  another  sentence. 

Half  the  class  raises  their  hands,  including  Baris.  Mrs.  Nunley  calls  on  Devon. 

Devon:  "Johnny  I  don't  have  two  dollars  you  can  borrow." 

The  class  laughs,  and  Johnny  gives  Devon  a  dirty  look. 

Mrs.  Nunley  writes  the  sentence  on  the  overhead  projector. 

Nunley:  How  about  one  more  sentence? 

Half  the  class  raises  their  hands  again,  including  Baris,  who  vigorously  waves  his 

hand  in  the  air.  Mrs.  Nunley  calls  on  Baris  who  is  laughing  to  himself. 

Baris:  (laughing)  "Mrs.  Nunley  you  look  marvelous." 

Mrs.  Nunley  and  the  entire  class  laugh  as  Mrs.  Nunley  repeats  the  sentence  while 

writing  it  on  the  overhead  projector. 

As  the  field  notes  suggest,  it  is  clear  that  Baris  begins  to  participate  actively  in 
mini  lessons  as  he  continues  to  reconstruct  his  competent  student  identity  and  as  his 
second  language  skills  continue  to  develop.  Baris  does  not  participate  simply  in  the 
above-mentioned  mini  lesson,  however.  He  also  "stakes  a  claim"  (Dyson,  1993)  on  the 
official  classroom  curriculum  by  injecting  a  sentence  from  popular  media  ("You  look 
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marvelous")  into  the  mini  lesson  when  he  offers  an  example  of  a  sentence  with  direct 

address.  Dyson  (1993)  explains  that  curricular  claims  are  social  processes  that  connect 

worlds.  This  is  the  first  known  instance  of  Baris  staking  a  claim  on  the  official 

curriculum  by  infusing  it  with  unofficial  material  and  thereby  establishing  links  between 

official  and  unofficial  worlds  in  his  writing  workshop.  "Staking  a  claim"  continues  the 

evolution  of  Baris's  place  in  the  official  world  of  the  writing  workshop.  By  answering 

teacher-directed  questions  during  the  course  of  mini  lessons,  Baris  continues  to 

reconstruct  his  identity  as  a  student  who  knows  the  answers.  He  also  continues  to 

negotiate  membership  in  the  peer  world  by  amusing  classmates  with  a  cleverly  injected 

phrase  from  popular  media  into  the  mini  lesson.  With  one  seemingly  simple  response 

during  the  course  of  a  mini  lesson,  Baris  confirms  his  competent  student  status  in  the 

official  world  of  his  writing  workshop  while  amusing  his  friends. 

Like  Baris,  Sungho  also  uses  mini  lessons  later  in  the  year  as  a  forum  for 

negotiating  membership  in  the  different  worlds  of  his  writing  workshop.  Unlike  Baris, 

however,  Sungho  turns  potentially  damaging  situations  concerning  his  competent  student 

identity  into  favorable  situations  during  a  mini  lesson  that  takes  place  later  in  the  year. 

The  focus  of  today's  mini  lesson  is  on  coordinating  conjunctions.  After 
identifying  the  seven  coordinating  conjunctions  and  explaining  when  to  place  a 
comma  before  a  coordinating  conjunction,  Mrs.  Goode  asks  the  students  to  look  at 
some  sentences  on  the  overhead  projector. 

The  students  take  turns  reading  the  sentences  and  stating  whether  or  not  a  comma 

is  needed. 

Analynn:  (reads  the  sentence)  "The  gift  was  lost  in  the  mail  or  she  has  failed  to 

write  a  note."  The  comma  goes  after  the  word  "mail." 
Goode:  That's  right,  (writing  in  the  comma  on  the  transparency)  It  goes  after 

"mail"  and  right  before  the  word  "or."  Right  before  the  coordinating 

conjunction.  Who  wants  to  read  the  next  sentence? 
Eight  students  raise  their  hands,  including  Nina  and  Sungho.  Mrs.  Goode  calls  on 
Sungho. 
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Sungho:  (reads  the  sentence)  "On  Saturday  the  Gators  were  victorious  and  the 

Vols  tasted  their  first  defeat." 
Goode:  (addressing  Sungho)  Where  does  the  comma  go? 
Sungho:  (pauses)  Umm...(Hums  umm  to  himself  while  thinking.  The  class 
laughs.) 

Goode:  Right  before  the  conjunction.  Which  word  is  the  conjunction? 
Sungho:  Umm  (The  class  laughs) 
Goode:  (addressing  the  class)  Which  word  is  the  conjunction  in  this  sentence? 

Who  can  help  Sungho? 
Mrs.  Goode  calls  on  Vicki. 
Vicki:  "And." 
Sungho:  (almost  overlapping  Vicki's  response.)  The  comma  go  before  "and." 

(The  class  laughs) 
Goode:  (laughing)  Thank  you,  Vicki  and  Sungho.  That's  right.  The  comma 

goes  before  the  coordinating  conjunction.  The  coordinating  conjunction 

in  this  sentence  is  "and."  Let's  do  another  one. 

While  Sungho  refrains  from  participating  in  mini  lessons  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  he  voluntarily  participates  in  mini  lessons  later  in  the  year,  even  when  he  does  not 
know  an  answer.  Missing  an  answer  or  needing  the  teacher's  help  no  longer 
compromises  Sungho's  competent  student  identity  like  it  does  earlier  in  the  year.  In  the 
above-quoted  field  notes,  Sungho  is  able  to  use  humor  as  a  coping  strategy  for  turning  a 
potentially  damaging  situation,  not  knowing  an  answer,  into  an  edifying  situation  where 
he  secures  a  respected  place  for  himself  in  his  writing  workshop.  The  class  laughs  when 
Sungho  hums  "umm"  to  himself  when  he  does  not  know  an  answer.  He  continues  to 
make  the  class  laugh  when  he  pretends  not  to  hear  Lindsey  share  the  correct  answer 
seconds  earlier  and  offers  the  correct  response  himself.  Sungho's  participation  in  mini 
lessons  also  allows  him  to  take  center  stage  where  he  can  showcase  his  comedic 
personality  and  secure  a  place  for  himself  in  the  official  world  of  his  writing  workshop. 

Unlike  Baris  and  Sungho,  Torrance  is  more  reticent  about  participating  in  mini 
lessons  in  his  respective  writing  workshop  classroom.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
Torrance  does  not  actively  participate  in  mini  lessons  by  volunteering  to  answer  teacher- 
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directed  questions.  As  the  year  progresses,  Torrance  is  less  reticent  about  participating  in 
mini  lessons.  Even  though  he  does  not  attempt  to  answer  teacher-directed  questions 
frequently,  nor  does  he  use  mini  lessons  as  a  forum  for  negotiating  membership  in  the 
official  world  of  his  writing  workshop  like  the  other  atypical  ESOL  students,  Torrance's 
participation  in  mini  lesson  helps  solidify  his  competent  student  identity.  Torrance 
participates  in  a  mini  lesson  later  in  the  year  with  some  encouragement  from  Mrs. 
Nunley: 

Nunley:  There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  "bump"  up  the  quality  of  your  writing.  This 
week  we  talked  about  carefully  selecting  strong,  active  verbs  as  a  way  to 
bump  up  the  quality  of  your  writing.  Today,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
show,  not  tell  writing.  We've  talked  about  show,  not  tell  writing  before. 
But  it  is  always  a  good  idea  to  review  some  techniques  that  we  may  have 
forgotten  about.  (Mrs.  Nunley  turns  on  the  overhead  projector.) 

Nunley:  What  are  the  color  words  or  descriptive  words  in  this  sentence? 
(Points  to  and  reads  the  sentence  from  the  overhead  projector.) 
"Blue,  green,  yellow,  and  pink  flowers  dotted  the  mountaintop.") 

Ten  students  raise  their  hands. 

Nunley:  I  like  when  I  see  so  many  hands  in  the  air,  but  lets'  hear  from  a  few  of 
you  who  we  haven't  heard  from  yet.  Torrance? 

Torrance  calmly  looks  up  at  the  teacher. 

Nunley:  Torrance,  what  are  the  color  words  in  this  sentence.  "Blue,  green, 

yellow  and  pink  flowers  dotted  the  mountaintop."  What  words  refer  to 
color? 

Torrance:  Blue,  green,  yellow,  pink. 

Nunley:  Good  for  you.  That's  right.  The  color  words  are  the  show,  not  tell 

words  in  this  sentence.  They  allow  us  to  actually  visualize  these  colors 
in  our  mind.  If  Ricky  said,  "Colorful  flowers  dotted  the  mountaintop," 
the  picture  in  our  minds  would  not  have  been  as  clear 

Nunley:  (addressing  the  class)  Can  you  believe  how  well  Torrance  is  doing  when 
you  consider  he  really  couldn't  speak  much  English  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year? 

The  class  collectively  nods  their  heads  in  agreement  and  a  few  students  verbally 

express  their  appreciation  of  how  well  Torrance  has  done. 

Student:  I  know.  It  would  be  really  hard  to  sit  in  a  class  when  you  don't  speak 
the  language.  Torrance  has  done  really  good. 

Student:  Yeah.  He's  done  REALLY  good. 

Torrance  smiles  as  the  class  expresses  their  appreciation. 
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Although  Torrance  does  not  volunteer  to  answer  teacher-directed  questions,  he 
begins  occasionally  to  participate  later  in  the  year  when  Mrs.  Nunley  encourages  him.  In 
the  exchange  between  Torrance  and  Mrs.  Nunley  in  the  above-quoted  field  notes, 
Torrance  participates  after  Mrs.  Nunley  calls  on  him.  In  order  to  ensure  that  Torrance  is 
able  to  participate,  Mrs.  Nunley  scaffolds  her  line  of  questioning  when  speaking  to 
Torrance.  Instead  of  using  more  nebulous  terms  like  "show,  not  tell,"  Mrs.  Nunley 
directly  asks  Torrance  about  the  color  words  in  Ricky's  sentence  when  she  asks,  "  What 
are  the  color  words  in  this  sentence?"  As  a  result  of  Mrs.  Nunley's  "scaffolded"  line  of 
questioning,  Torrance  is  able  to  participate  successfully  in  the  mini  lesson.  Not  only  does 
Mrs.  Nunley  help  Torrance  participate,  but  she  also  publicly  acknowledges  his  linguistic 
and  academic  growth,  at  which  point  the  class  also  expresses  their  awe  and  appreciation 
of  Torrance's  accomplishments.  Torrance's  participation  and  the  public  recognition  of 
his  growth  help  solidify  his  competent  student  identity.  He  is  now  able  to  participate  in 
mini  lessons  as  a  member  of  the  writing  workshop  community 

Writing  Conferences 
Parent  and  Peer  Conferences 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  conduct  their  early 
writing  conferences  with  their  parents  or  tutor  rather  than  with  peers  inside  their  writing 
workshop  classrooms.  As  the  year  progresses,  Baris  and  Torrance,  like  most  students  in 
their  particular  writing  workshop  classroom,  continue  to  conduct  writing  conferences 
with  their  parents  rather  than  with  their  peers.  Unlike  Baris  and  Torrance,  however, 
Sungho,  like  most  students  in  his  particular  writing  workshop  classroom,  begins 
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conducting  writing  conferences  with  peers.  Regardless  of  whom  the  students  conduct 

their  conferences  with,  the  nature  of  the  conference  changes. 

While  Baris  and  Torrance  continue  to  conduct  conferences  with  their  parents  as 

the  year  progresses,  the  nature  of  the  help  the  parents  provide  changes.  Earlier  in  the 

year,  when  the  parents  make  suggestions  about  improving  the  content  of  a  particular 

piece,  they  also  generally  make  the  changes  themselves  with  little  input  from  the  atypical 

ESOL  students.  As  the  year  progresses  and  the  atypical  ESOL  students  begin  drafting 

more  of  their  compositions  independently,  the  nature  of  the  help  the  parents  provide 

changes.  Baris: 

After  I  write  my  pieces  more  by  myself,  my  conferences  are  different.  My  dad  sit 
with  me  and  read  piece  with  me  together.  We  talk  more  about  what  I  write. . . .We 
have  more  to  talk  about.  My  dad  might  tell  me  this  needs  to  be  longer  here.  He 
don't  write  for  me  now.  We  talk  about  it.  I  get  some  ideas.  Then  I  add  more 
lines.  He  might  help  but  not  like  before.  Before,  when  school  just  start,  my  dad 
add  the  lines  or  words  himself.  Now  we  sit  together  and  look  at  paper  together. 
He  don't  write  anymore.  I  do  it. 

Torrance  shares  a  similar  sentiment  when  he  says,  "I  conference  with  my  mom  but 

different  now.  She  say  make  something  longer  and  we  do  it.  She  don't  do  for  me.  We 

do.  I  help  more  now." 

Given  the  progress  that  both  Baris  and  Torrance  make  toward  self-regulation  in 

writing  a  second  language,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  become  more  involved  in  revising 

their  own  drafts  in  the  context  of  the  writing  conference  as  the  year  progresses.  The 

parents  continue  to  make  suggestions  about  content.  Instead  of  authoring  suggested 

revisions,  however,  the  parents  and  the  atypical  ESOL  students  sit  side-by-side  making 

revisions  together. 
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The  writing  conference  also  evolves  in  editing  or  sentence-level  revising.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  have  difficulty  understanding  the 
editing  their  parents  do  for  them.  They  bring  their  parent-edited  drafts  to  school  and 
proceed  to  copy  the  corrections  their  parents  make  with  little  understanding  about  the 
changes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  operate  outside  their 
zone  of  proximal  development  with  respect  to  many  issues  of  grammar,  punctuation,  and 
usage.  As  the  year  progresses,  however,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  become 
developmentally  prepared  to  comprehend  many  of  the  editorial  changes  their  parents 
make.  Able  to  comprehend  more,  the  parents  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students  begin 
conducting  grammar  lessons  with  their  sons  during  their  writing  conferences.  Baris 
reflects  on  his  developing  sense  of  English  grammar  and  the  type  of  help  he  receives  with 
editing. 

My  dad  use  to  fix  my  piece,  and  I  didn't  understand  a  lot  really  what  he  write.  I 
know  the  words,  but  I  couldn't  tell  what  he  write  sound  different  than  what 
already  on  the  page.  I  just  make  the  changes  like  he  wrote.  Now  I  understand  a 
lot  more.  Now  my  dad  explain  a  lot  to  me  and  I  understand.  I  have  trouble  with 
verb  tense,  but  I  know  more  about  it.  Now  my  dad  explain  to  me.  I  understand  a 
lot  more,  and  I  work  on  it  myself  when  I  read  my  writing.  I  don't  always  do  it 
right,  but  I  understand  more  now.  My  dad  go  over  it  with  me.  All  the  rules.  Mrs. 
Nunley  tell  him  to  buy  grammar  book.   We  buy  it.  My  dad  read  it  about  verb 
tense  and  he  explain  to  me.  I  get  much  of  it.  Just  hard  to  remember  when  you 
write. 

Torrance  also  reflects  on  his  developing  sense  of  English  grammar  and  the  type  of 
help  his  mother  provides. 

I  understand  changes  my  mom  make.  I  forget  articles  a  lot  like  "the"  and  "a." 
My  mom  add  to  sentence  and  I  think,  "Oh  I  forget."  Some  time  I  remember.  But 
sometime  forget  then  my  mom  tell  me.  She  tell  me  article  before  noun.  Need 
article  before  noun.  Don't  forget  article  before  noun.  She  tell  me  lot  of  thing 
about  grammar. 
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Instead  of  just  fixing  grammatical  errors  with  little  explanation  as  they  do  earlier 
in  the  year,  the  parents  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students  conduct  grammar  lessons  with  their 
children  during  their  writing  conferences.  They  generally  focus  on  one  or  two 
grammatical  areas  with  the  aid  of  a  Write  Source  2000  grammar  book  recommended  by 
the  writing  workshop  teachers.  By  the  time  Mrs.  Nunley  sees  a  second  draft  of  either 
Baris  or  Torrance's  work,  many  errors  in  grammar,  spelling,  and  usage  are  taken  care  of 
by  the  both  the  parents  and  the  students  themselves.  The  parent-child  writing 
conferences  no  longer  are  pro  forma  in  nature.  Instead  of  revising  and  editing  the  papers 
with  little  input  from  the  students,  the  parents  and  children  sit  side-by-side  revising  and 
editing  the  papers  together.  When  the  parents  identify  a  grammatical  error,  for  example, 
they  no  longer  correct  the  error  without  explaining  the  grammatical  rule.  With  more 
developed  English  writing  skills,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  are  developmentally 
prepared  to  comprehend  the  grammar  lessons  their  parents  conduct  with  them  during 
their  writing  conferences. 

As  the  English  language  skills  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students  continue  to  develop, 
so  does  the  nature  of  the  writing  conferences  they  conduct  with  their  parents.  While  the 
pro  forma  writing  conferences  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  evolve  into  interactive 
exchanges  between  parent  and  child  as  they  sit  side-by-side  revising  and  editing  drafts, 
the  side-by-side  conferences  evolve  into  less  interactive  exchanges  as  the  year  progresses. 
By  the  end  of  the  school  year,  both  Baris  and  Torrance  accept  more  responsibility  in 
revising  and  editing  their  pieces  in  the  context  of  a  writing  conference.  An  interview 
with  Baris  captures  the  evolution  of  the  parent-child  writing  conferences: 

My  dad  always  read  my  work  and  tell  me  make  this  better,  make  this 
longer,  but  he  doesn't  make  it  longer  or  better.  I  do.  When  he  use  to 
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conference  with  me,  we  sat  together  and  worked  on  a  piece  together.  It's 
not  like  that  anymore.  Now  I  write  a  piece  and  show  it  to  him.  I  don't 
even  stay  in  the  room  with  him  anymore.  I  go  play  a  video  game  or  just 
do  something  else.  After  he  read,  he  just  gives  me  back  the  paper.  He  tells 
me  do  this  or  do  that.  But  he  doesn't  really  write  any  of  it  like  he  did 
earlier.  He  helps  me.  He  tells  me  how  to  make  piece  better.  But  I  make  the 
changes. 


By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  parent-child  writing  conferences  become  non- 
interactive  again  in  the  sense  that  the  atypical  ESOL  students  no  longer  sit  side-by-side 
their  parents  revising  and  editing  their  drafts.  They  give  drafts  of  writing  to  their  parents 
while  they  play  a  video  game  or  engage  in  some  other  unrelated  activity.  After  reading 
the  draft  and  completing  the  conference  form,  the  parents  either  call  their  child  back  into 
the  room  to  discuss  a  suggestion  briefly,  or  they  leave  the  draft  with  the  completed 
conference  form  on  the  table  for  their  child  to  pick  up  when  ready.  At  this  point,  the 
atypical  ESOL  students  revise  their  papers  independently  based  on  parental  suggestions. 
That  is,  the  atypical  ESOL  students'  behavior  in  the  context  of  parental  writing 
conferences  is  self-regulated  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  only  time  the  conference 
becomes  more  interactive  again,  with  parent  and  child  sitting  side-by-side  revising  and 
editing  together,  is  when  the  atypical  ESOL  students  experiment  with  a  new,  unfamiliar 
genre  and  consequently  need  more  help. 

In  many  ways,  Sungho's  writing  conferences  with  his  tutor  evolve  the  same  way 
the  parent-child  writing  conferences  of  Baris  and  Torrance  evolve  over  the  year.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  Sungho's  conferences  also  are  non-interactive  and  pro  forma  in 
nature  as  his  tutor  edits  and  revises  his  co-authored  drafts  with  little  input  from  him.  As 
Sungho's  second  language  writing  proficiency  improves,  his  writing  conferences  become 
more  interactive  as  Sungho  and  Ms.  Conner  sit  side-by-side  revising  and  editing  a  draft. 


As  Sungho's  writing  proficiency  improves,  however,  he  also  becomes  less  interested  in 
conducting  conferences  with  his  tutor  and  more  interested  in  conducting  conferences  with 
his  peers. 

I  like  conference  with  friends  best.  More  fun.  They  read  my  work.  I  read  their 
work  when  give  me.  If  need  good  grade  [though],  I  conference  with  Ms.  Conner. 
She  fix  more  things.  Friends  fix  things  too,  especially  Balek  and  Raju.  But  Ms. 
Conner  fix  thing  better. 

Even  though  Ms.  Conner  provides  more  extensive  help  in  a  writing  conference, 
Sungho  prefers  conferencing  with  his  peers,  like  most  students  in  his  writing  workshop. 
Peer  writing  conferences  are  not  only  a  forum  for  soliciting  feedback  about  their  writing, 
but  they  also  are  a  forum  for  cultivating  and  solidifying  friendships.  In  the  context  of 
these  peer  writing  conferences,  writing  becomes  an  important  mediational  tool  in 
Sungho's  life,  as  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  IX  when  the  social  nature  of  the  ESOL 
students'  writing  is  examined. 
Teacher  Conferences 

After  the  atypical  ESOL  students  conduct  two  writing  conferences  with  either  a 
peer  or  a  parent,  they  are  expected  to  conduct  a  writing  conference  with  their  writing 
workshop  teachers.  Over  time,  the  nature  of  the  student-teacher  writing  conferences 
change.  Early  in  the  year,  when  the  atypical  ESOL  students  conference  with  their 
teachers,  the  teachers  seem  to  direct  their  comments  more  to  the  parents  or  the  tutor  than 
to  the  students  themselves.  While  they  discuss  changes  students  should  make  to  their 
pieces  during  the  conference,  they  direct  their  written  comments  to  the  parents  or  tutor. 
When  it  appears  the  atypical  ESOL  students  have  difficulty  comprehending  something, 
the  teachers  instruct  the  students,  particularly  Torrance,  to  show  their  parents  the 
comments  they  write  on  the  form.  As  the  year  progresses  and  the  atypical  ESOL 
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students'  English  language  skills  continue  to  develop,  the  teachers  speak  more  directly  to 
the  students  during  the  student-teacher  writing  conference: 

Nunley:  Baris,  I  see  you're  starting  to  use  dialogue  in  your  writing. 

In  the  next  month,  I'm  going  to  be  talking  about  using  dialogue  as  a 
way  to  "bump  up"  the  quality  of  your  writing.  But  since  you're  using  it 
now,  let's  talk  about  some  of  the  rules.  (Turns  to  the  third  page  of 
Baris's  paper)  I  don't  know  if  it  was  an  accident  or  not  but  you  did  a 
good  job  starting  a  new  paragraph  each  time  a  different  speaker  talks. 
You  just  need  to  indent  each  new  paragraph  now.  (Mrs.  Nunley  draws 
arrows  on  the  paper  where  paragraphs  should  be  indented,  as  Baris  looks 
on,  nodding  his  head.)  Now  you  need  to  place  quotation  marks  before 
and  after  the  exact  words  of  the  speaker.  Where  would  you  place  the 
quotation  marks  on  this  line?  (Mrs.  Nunley  points  to  the  place  on  the 
page  she  refers  to.) 

Baris:  Quotations  go  here  and  here  (points  to  the  place  on  the  page). 

Nunley:  Good.  Now  add  quotation  marks  to  the  next  lines. 

Baris  takes  his  paper  and  quickly  adds  quotation  marks  in  all  the  right  places. 

Nunley:  That's  good.  There's  a  lot  more  to  talk  about,  but  I  only  want  to  talk 

about  one  more  rule.  Make  sure  you  always  capitalize  the  first  word  of 
every  quotation.  Even  when  the  quotation  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
sentence,  the  first  word  gets  capitalized  (points  to  the  paper).  The  "c" 
in  "can"  gets  capitalized.  Okay,  that's  enough  for  one  sitting.  Start  a 
new  paragraph  when  a  different  speaker  talks,  put  quotation  marks 
before  and  after  exact  words  and  capitalize  the  first  word  of  each 
quotation.  If  you  have  any  questions  you  and  your  dad  can  look  up 
dialogue  in  The  Write  Source. 

Baris  takes  his  paper  and  returns  to  his  seat. 

Later  in  the  school  year,  Mrs.  Nunley  begins  to  also  speak  more  directly  to 
Torrance  when  conferencing  with  him. 

Nunley:  This  is  a  very  touching  piece  about  your  grandfather,  Torrance.  There 
are  just  a  few  things  we  need  to  work  on  before  going  to  final  copy.  In 
fact,  before  you  go  to  final  copy,  I  want  you  to  show  me  another  draft 
with  the  corrections  made.  Okay,  you  have  a  few  run-on  sentences  that 
we  need  to  take  care  of.  Here  in  the  first  paragraph,  (Mrs.  Nunley  points 
to  the  lines  on  the  page)  you  have  two  run-on  sentences.  Do  you  know 
what  a  run-on  sentence  is? 

Torrance:  Shakes  his  head  no. 

Nunley:  A  run-on  sentence  is  two  or  more  sentences  jammed  into  one.  Look 
here.  You  wrote,  "It  was  a  nice  and  warm  winter  morning  the  sun  was 
shining  in  my  eyes."  You  have  two  sentences  here  but  only  one  period. 
"It  was  a  nice  and  warm  morning"  is  a  sentence  or  a  complete  thought 
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all  by  itself.  It  needs  a  period.  And  then  "The  sun  was  shining  in  my 
eyes"  is  another  sentence  or  complete  thought  all  by  itself.  A  sentence 
expresses  one  complete  thought.  After  each  complete  thought,  you  need 
a  period.  There's  another  run-on  sentence  in  this  paragraph.  (Mrs. 
Nunley  points  to  the  sentence  on  the  page  and  reads  as  Torrance  looks 
on.)  "My  face  was  facing  outside  so  that  I  could  look  out  he  knew  I 
liked  to  see  everything."  Okay  Torrance,  there  are  two  sentences  there. 
Can  you  tell  me  where  the  first  one  ends? 

Torrance  reads  the  line  to  himself. 

When  Torrance  does  not  respond,  Mrs.  Nunley  reads  the  sentence  out  loud  again, 

pausing  in  between  the  two  sentences. 

Nunley:  Where  does  the  first  sentence  end? 

Torrance:  Here,  (points  to  the  place  on  the  page  where  the  first  sentence  ends.) 

Nunley:  Good.  That's  right.  Let's  put  a  period  here  and  then  we  need  to 

capitalize  the  word  "he",  the  beginning  of  the  next  sentence.  Okay. 
Let's  look  at  the  rest  of  your  paper. 

Like  Mrs.  Nunley,  Mrs.  Goode  also  begins  to  speak  more  directly  to  Sungho 

during  the  student-teacher  writing  conference  as  the  year  progresses  and  his  English  - 

language  skills  improve. 

Goode:  Sungho,  I  enjoyed  your  piece  because  I  learned  something  about  you  and 
your  homeland.  I've  already  edited  this  for  you.  Let's  see,  there  are  a 
few  things  I  want  to  review  with  you  before  you  go  to  final  copy.  (Mrs. 
Goode  glances  over  her  written  comments.)  Sungho,  when  you  use 
words  like  "but,"  "so,"  "and"  between  two  sentences, 
the  comma  comes  before  it.  The  comma  goes  before  "and,"  "but,"  and 
"so. "Look  here  at  your  paper  (points  to  a  sentence  on  the  page).  "In 
Korea  they  have  snow  all  winter  and,  they  have. . ."  See  you  put  the 
comma  after  the  word  "and"  when  it  belongs  before  the  word  "and"  not 
after  it.  You  have  the  right  idea  though.  You're  using  a  conjunction  and 
punctuation  to  join  two  independent  clauses.  You  just  need  to  put  the 
punctuation  before  the  conjunction,  not  after  it.  See,  you  did 
it  here  too  (Mrs.  Goode  points  to  a  sentence  on  the  page).... 

As  the  year  progresses,  the  teachers  and  the  atypical  ESOL  students  rely  less  on 

parental  intervention  and  more  on  themselves  in  the  student-teacher  writing  conferences. 

Instead  of  relying  on  the  parents  or  tutor  to  explain  a  grammatical  rule,  the  teachers  begin 

conducting  more  extensive  and  interactive  conferences  with  the  atypical  ESOL  students 

as  their  English  language  skills  improve.  When  working  with  Baris,  Mrs.  Nunley  not 
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only  explains  some  of  the  rules  about  punctuating  dialogue,  but  she  also  actively  involves 
Baris  in  the  lesson  by  having  him  place  quotation  marks  around  the  dialogue  in  his 
writing.  Later  in  the  year,  when  Torrance  develops  more  advanced  English-language 
skills,  Mrs.  Nunley  also  interacts  more  extensively  with  Torrance  in  the  student-teacher 
writing  conferences.  Not  only  does  she  explain  what  a  run-on  sentence  is,  but  she  also 
actively  involves  Torrance  in  the  lesson  by  helping  him  identify  where  one  complete 
sentence  ends  and  another  begins.  Similarly,  Mrs.  Goode  also  begins  working  more 
extensively  with  Sungho  in  their  student-teacher-writing  conferences.  When  Sungho 
consistently  places  punctuation  marks  after  coordinating  conjunctions,  Mrs.  Goode 
explains  where  the  punctuation  marks  belong,  thereby  addressing  Sungho' s  individual 
need  and  reinforcing  concepts  and  language  introduced  in  recent  mini  lessons.  Over  the 
course  of  the  school  year,  the  nature  of  the  student-teacher  writing  conferences  changes 
for  the  atypical  ESOL  students.  Not  only  does  the  length  of  the  student-teacher 
conferences  increase  for  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  but  the  conferences  also  become 
more  extensive  and  interactive. 

Group  Share 
Over  the  course  of  the  year,  the  group  share  experiences  of  the  atypical  ESOL 
students  also  evolve.  Early  in  the  year,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  learn  about  the  power 
of  the  written  word  when  they  share  their  work  in  the  context  of  the  group  share 
meetings.  Baris's  status  is  elevated  publicly  when  he  reads  the  English  and  Turkish 
version  of  "The  Village."  Torrance's  status  is  elevated  privately  when  he  selectively 
shares  his  work  with  one  other  student  immediately  after  a  group  share  meeting,  and 
Sungho  learns  about  the  potential  negative  power  of  writing  when  he  reads  his  poem 
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during  an  early  group  share  meeting  in  Mrs.  Goode's  classroom  and  subsequently  is  cast 
in  the  needy  student  role.  As  the  year  progresses,  the  scope  of  the  atypical  ESOL 
students'  participation  in  group  share  meetings  broadens  as  they  work  to  maintain  their 
competent  student  identities.  For  example,  Baris  begins  offering  other  students  feedback 
during  the  group  share  meetings,  while  Torrance  begins  publicly  sharing  his  writing  with 
a  little  gentle  prodding  from  Mrs.  Nunley.  In  Mrs.  Goode's  writing  workshop,  Sungho 
works  to  prevent  being  cast  in  an  incompetent  student  role  when  he  selects  and  reads  his 
writing  during  group  share  meetings  conducted  later  in  the  year.  The  active  participation 
of  Baris  during  a  group  share  meeting  later  in  the  year  is  indicated  in  the  following: 

After  Brandon  reads  his  piece,  Mrs.  Nunley  asks,  "Okay,  what  do  you  think  is  the 

best  part  or  your  favorite  part?  What  has  Brandon  done  well?" 

When  the  class  doesn't  respond,  Mrs.  Nunley  gets  things  going  by  saying,  "I 

remember  some  of  the  words  he  used  like  stumbled,  careened." 

Students  start  raising  their  hands.  Brandon  calls  on  students. 

Susan:  You  used  a  lot  of  detail. 

Brandon  calls  on  another  student. 

Kyle:  You  told  what  you  liked  about  putting  up  the  big  Christmas  tree.  That  was 
good  because  we  know  how  you  feel  about  it.  You  told  us  your  thoughts. 

Nunley:  Good  writing  is  focused.  Did  Brandon  write  about  one  topic? 

The  class  collectively  responds,  including  Baris  and  Torrance,  with  an 

emphatic  "Yes!" 

Nunley:  Yes,  he  does.  He  writes  about  one  topic.  It's  well  organized  and  he 
includes  some  good  details  like  the  heavy  moisture  hanging  on  the 
branches  of  the  tree.  What  other  details  does  he  write? 

Three  students  raise  their  hands,  including  Baris.  Brandon  calls  on  Baris. 

Baris:  You  use  good  detail  like  [when  you]  tell  [thejtree  [is]  tall  as  Michael 
Jordan. 

After  two  more  students  share  details  they  remember  from  Brandon's  piece,  Mrs. 
Nunley  talks  about  focused  writing  and  then  turns  the  group's  attention  to  the 
topic  of  showing,  not  telling. 

Nunley:  You've  given  Brandon  some  good  things  to  think  about  in  terms  of 

dialogue.  Now  tell  Brandon  a  part  where  he  does  a  little  showing.  Do 
you  remember?  Tell  him  where  he  included  some  good  showing 
sentences.  Sentences  or  images  you  could  see  in  your  own  mind  when 
he  was  reading." 

Three  students  raise  their  hands  and  Brandon  calls  on  one. 
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Tyrone:  Part  where  you're  sliding  under  the  tree  to  water  it.  In  my  mind,  I  could 

see  you  sliding  under  the  tree. 
After  the  student  shares  her  comment,  three  other  students  raise  their  hands, 
including  Baris.  Brandon  calls  on  Baris  again. 
Baris:  I  could  see  you  put  the  star  on  the  tree  the  way  you  describe  it. 
Teacher:  Yes.  I  could  see  that  too. 

In  the  above  field  notes,  Baris  broadens  his  scope  of  participation  by  giving  other 

students  feedback  about  their  own  work.  Each  time  Baris  provides  feedback,  it  comes  on 

the  heals  of  Mrs.  Nunley  modeling  an  appropriate  response.  In  other  words,  after  Mrs. 

Nunley  confirms  that  Brandon's  piece  includes  many  good  details,  she  provides  an 

example  from  Brandon's  writing  to  illustrate  what  she  means.  For  example,  Mrs.  Nunley 

models  an  appropriate  response  when  she  says,  "He  includes  some  good  details  like  the 

heavy  moisture  hanging  on  the  branches  of  the  tree."  After  providing  an  example,  or 

modeling  an  appropriate  response,  Mrs.  Nunley  asks  if  anyone  remembers  other  details 

from  Brandon's  piece.  At  this  point,  Baris  raises  his  hand  and  shares  a  response  that  is 

predicated  on  Mrs.  Nunley' s  response.  He  says,  "You  use  good  detail  like  [when  you] 

tell  [the]  tree  [is]  tall  as  Michael  Jordan."  Baris  is  able  to  give  other  students  feedback 

about  their  writing  when  Mrs.  Nunley  tailors  the  social  interaction  by  scaffolding  the 

group  share  talk  in  order  to  help  guide  the  students'  participation.  With  more  developed 

second  language  skills,  at  this  point  in  the  year,  Baris  is  able  to  take  Mrs.  Nunley's  cues 

and  contribute  feedback  during  the  group  share  meeting.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  Baris 

internalizes  appropriate  ways  to  respond  and  no  longer  relies  on  Mrs.  Nunley's  cues. 

Baris  comments  on  his  group  share  experiences  during  the  second  half  of  the  school  year. 

I  start  telling  other  students  good  things  about  their  pieces,  I  don't 
know,  I  guess  because  I  understand  better.  I  listen  to  their  pieces  and  I 
hear  what  they  do  good.  Mrs.  Nunley  talk  about  things  in  good  writing 
like  dialogue,  strong  verbs,  show  not  tell . . .  .These  things  we  write  in 
writing.  In  group  share  she  want  us  listen,  hear  details,  dialogue  in  student 
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pieces.  I  listen  for  these  things  now.  When  I  hear  student  read,  sometime 
I  hear  things  Mrs.  Nunley  talk  about.  I  understand.  Then  I  tell  student 
good  things  they  do. 

Baris's  experiences  in  group  share  meetings  go  through  a  gradual  transformation 
over  the  course  of  the  school  year.  While  Baris  shares  his  own  work  during  early  group 
share  meetings,  it  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the  year  that  he  begins  commenting  on  the 
work  of  others.  Once  Baris  understands  what  "good"  writing  means  in  Mrs.  Nunley's 
writing  workshop,  and  once  he  is  able  to  pick  up  Mrs.  Nunley's  cues  in  group  share 
discussions,  Baris  is  able  to  provide  other  students  with  feedback  about  their  writing. 

Torrance's  group  share  experiences  also  evolve  over  the  course  of  the  school 
year.  Here  is  Torrance  publicly  sharing  his  work  for  the  first  time  during  a  group  share 
meeting  later  in  the  year: 
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After  Mrs.  Nunley  conducts  her  teacher  writing  conferences,  she  walks  out  to  the 
lab  and  quietly  asks  Torrance  if  he  would  like  to  share  his  piece 
with  the  class  during  today's  group  share  meeting.  Without  hesitation,  Torrance 
agrees.  He  prints  the  final  copy  and  sits  back  down  at  the  terminal  silently 
reading  the  story.  After  reading  for  a  minute,  Torrance  gets  up,  goes  into  the 
classroom  and  asks  Mrs.  Nunley  how  to  pronounce  the  word  "together." 
Torrance  returns  to  the  lab  and  continues  reading  his  story.  When  he  finishes 
reading,  he  peeks  through  the  windows  into  the  classroom.  When  he  sees  the 
students  working  at  their  tables,  he  sits  back  down  and  reads  through  his  story  one 
more  time.  Before  he  has  a  chance  to  finish,  Mrs.  Nunley  announces  that  it  is 
time  for  group  share.  When  the  class  convenes  on  the  floor  in  a  circle,  Mrs. 
Nunley  announces  that  Torrance  is  going  to  read  his  piece.  Torrance  quietly  reads 
the  following  story  titled  "A  Dear  Friend"  during  today's  group  share. 

"I  had  a  good  friend.  I  always  played  with  him.  He  waited  for  me  behind 
the  school  bus  stop  every  day.  I  wanted  to  sleep  with  him,  but  my  mom  never  let 


We  played  together  every  season.  In  spring,  we  lay  on  the  grass  and 
looked  at  the  clouds.  I  liked  that  kind  of  feeling.  The  little  grass  touched  my 
whole  body,  and  the  breeze  made  me  sleepy.  I  saw  the  clouds  change  and  change. 
We  ran  in  the  beautiful  flowers,  blue,  white,  pink,  and  purple.  We  played  with  the 
butterflies,  and  we  tried  to  catch  them.  He  once  swallowed  a  big  butterfly.  After 
we  played,  we  both  were  thirsty.  We  drank  ice  water  after  we  played. 

In  summer,  my  mom  brought  us  to  the  beach.  We  swam  in  the  water  for  a 
couple  of  hours  together,  and  then  we  ate  our  lunch. 
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In  the  fall,  we  helped  my  mom  clean  up  the  dry  leaves  in  our  yard.  We 
liked  the  color  of  dry  leaves  and  the  sound  we  made  when  we  stepped  on  the  dry 
leaves.  We  picked  some  dry  leaves  for  my  collection. 

In  winter,  we  played  in  the  bright  snow.  We  tried  to  make  the  biggest 
snowman  we  could  make.  He  liked  to  lick  the  snowman  after  we  finished.  He 
hated  coldness.  One  time  I  tried  to  make  a  warm  sweater  for  him,  but  I  never 
finished  it. 

We  played  together  year  after  year,  we  were  always  happy  together.  He 
died  last  summer.  He  was  just  too  old.  He  was  dead.  I  lost  my  best  friend,  my 
dear  dog.  I  lost  my  dear  friend/' 

After  Torrance  reads  his  piece,  Mrs.  Nunley  tells  him  to  call  on  students  to  get 
feedback  about  his  writing. 

Ten  to  twelve  students  raise  their  hands,  more  than  usual.  The  students  seem 
eager  to  share  with  many  students  vigorously  waving  their  arms  in  the  air. 
Instead  of  calling  students  by  name,  Torrance  simply  points. 
Gillian:  I  like  how  you  used  descriptive  words  like  the  red,  blue,  white  flowers. 
Torrance  points  to  another  student. 
Ryan:  I  think  it's  hard  for  a  foreign  student  to  use  so  much  description.  You 

did  a  really  nice  job.  I  wouldn't  think  it'd  be  easy  since  you  don't  speak 

English. 
Torrance  points  to  another  student. 

Brandee:  I  thought  the  story  was  very  touching  because  I  lost  a  dog  on  New 
Year's  Day  and  I  know  how  hard  it  is.  It  was  a  nice  piece  about  your  dog. 
Torrance  points  to  another  student. 

Casey:  I  thought  it  was  really  good.  I  like  how  you  don't  tell  us  your  friend  is  a 
dog  until  the  very  end.  I  like  the  surprise.  It  was  neat. 

Before  Torrance  can  call  on  another  student,  Mrs.  Nunley  says,  -'Torrance  you  did 
a  very  nice  job  sharing  with  us.  Let's  hear  from  one  more  student  before  the  bell 

Torrance  beams  with  pride.  He  seems  comfortable  and  relaxed.  I  have  never 
seen  Torrance  this  happy  in  class.  He  is  obviously  very  proud  of  his 
accomplishment.  This  is  a  big  day  for  Torrance. 

Torrance's  experiences  in  group  share  meetings  go  through  a  gradual  but  dramatic 

transformation  over  the  course  of  the  school  year  as  well.  Early  in  the  year,  Torrance  is 

overwhelmed  completely  by  the  group  share  meetings.  Unable  to  understand  much  of  the 

group  share  talk.  Torrance  copes  with  his  feelings  of  depression  and  isolation  by  tuning 

the  proceedings  out.  Over  time,  once  Torrance  understands  more  of  the  group  share  talk, 

he  tunes  in  and  attempts  to  make  sense  of  the  group  share  proceedings.  After  weeks  of 

observing  and  listening  to  the  students  and  the  teacher  as  they  participate  in  the  group 
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share  meetings,  Torrance,  with  some  gentle  prodding  from  Mrs.  Nunley,  participates  in 

his  first  group  share  meeting  by  reading  his  personal  narrative  composition  about  his  dog 

to  the  class.  Torrance  shares  his  thoughts  about  his  group  share  experiences. 

I  feel  good,  happy.  Read  work  in  group  share  first  time.  Like  it.  Little  nervous. 
Never  read  before.  But  like  it.  Mrs.  Nunley  ask  me  read.  I  say  yes.  I  read. 
Student  give  good  comments.  I  feel  happy,very  proud. . .  .Feel  better  about  group 
share.  Use  [to]  hate  it.  Never  know  what  someone  say.  Sit  there.  Feel 
bad. . .  .feel  like  no  one  see  me,  no  one  know  me.  Don't  understand  so  much. 
Now  feel  better.  I  read  piece  and  students  like.  Think  good.  I'm  a  writer.  Win 
awards  in  Taiwan  for  writing.  My  mother  a  writer  too.  Dad  no  writer.  Brother 
no  writer.  Me  and  Mom  writer.  We  write. . ..I  read  piece  in  group  share.  Glad  I 
share.  Feel  good. 

The  scope  of  Sungho's  participation  also  evolves  over  the  course  of  the  year. 
Early  in  the  year,  Sungho  simply  selects  his  shortest  pieces  of  writing  to  share  in  an  end- 
of-the-quarter  group  share  meeting  in  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  task  in  the 
least  amount  of  time.  By  the  third  quarter,  however,  Sungho  takes  more  time  selecting 
his  piece  for  group  share: 

Sungho  takes  the  writing  out  of  his  portfolio  and  begins  sorting  it  by  placing  first 
quarter  work  in  one  pile,  second  quarter  work  in  another  pile,  and  third  quarter 
work  in  a  third  pile.  He  flips  through  all  the  pages  of  writing  in  the  third  quarter 
pile,  then  chronologically  sorts  the  papers  with  the  most  recent  writing  on  the 
bottom.  Sungho  starts  reading  his  third  quarter  work.  He  reads  one  piece  after 
another.  When  he  is  done  reading,  he  pulls  out  one  piece,  looks  over  it,  chuckles 
to  himself  and  sets  it  aside,  returning  the  other  pieces  to  the  portfolio. 

When  the  students  convene  in  small  groups  for  group  share,  Sungho  is  the  third 
student  to  read.  He  reads  the  following  expository  piece. 
"My  sister  and  I  are  very  different.  The  first  thing  is  I  am  a  boy  but  my  sister  is  a 
girl.  (The  group  laughs.)  I'm  older  than  her.  I  play  clarinet,  but  she  plays  the 
violin.  I  like  to  ski,  she  hates  skiing.  I  love  sports,  but  she  doesn't  like  sports. 
My  handwriting  is  bad  and  hers  is  good.  I  look  like  my  dad,  she  doesn't.  (The 
group  laughs.)  I  am  older  than  her,  so  we  are  different  ages.  There  is  many 
different  between  me  and  my  sister.  But  we  have  samething  too.  I  have  black 
eyes  and  she  has  too.  We  have  the  same  parents.  We  look  the  same.  We  are 
using  same  t.v..  We  both  are  good  at  school.  We  are  Korean.  We  are  good  at 
speaking  Korean.  We  live  in  the  same  house  and  we  are  a  family. 
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With  a  better  understanding  about  the  potential  power  of  the  written  word, 
Sungho  begins  selecting  his  pieces  for  group  share  meetings  more  carefully.  Early  in  the 
year,  Sungho  selects  short  pieces  because  they  minimize  the  amount  of  time  he  has  to 
read  his  own  work  in  the  group  share  meetings.  Later  in  the  year,  however,  Sungho 
begins  considering  the  affect  a  piece  may  have  on  his  peers. 

I  read  through  pieces.  Look  for  piece  student  might  think  funny  or  really  good. 
Don't  have  really  good  piece  like  some  student  but  find  piece  kind  of  funny. 
Piece  about  me  and  my  sister.  I  compare,  contrast.  The  student  think  funny  when 
I  read.  They  laugh  when  I  say  I  look  like  Dad  and  she  doesn't.  They  think  funny. 
I  think  funny,  so  pick  for  group  share. 

Instead  of  focusing  on  length,  Sungho  focuses  on  the  potential  affect  a  piece  may 
have  on  his  peers.  The  expository  piece  that  Sungho  selects  is  not  the  "best"  with  respect 
to  the  grade  he  receives.  On  this  particular  piece,  Sungho  receives  a  C.  Without 
consideration  of  the  grades,  however,  Sungho  selects  the  piece  that  has  the  most  potential 
for  making  his  peers  laugh. 

By  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  have  competent  student 
identities  in  all  official  activities  in  their  writing  workshops,  or  in  all  activities  governed 
by  their  respective  writing  workshop  teachers.  Researchers  from  a  "cultural  mismatch" 
perspective  (Au  &  Jordan,  1981;  Boggs,  1985;  Diaz,  Moll,  &  Mehan,  1986)  cannot 
account  for  the  academic  success  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students.  The  cultural  mismatch 
theory  holds  that  children  "  behave  at  school  in  terms  of  cultures  learned  at  home, 
resisting  school  and  failing  where  the  cultures  of  school  and  home  are  different" 
(D'Amato,  1987,  p.  357).  The  cultural  mismatch  between  home  and  school  is 
pronounced  for  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  and  yet  the  atypical  ESOL  students  in  this 
study  experience  academic  success.  By  examining  the  individual  experiences  of  the 
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atypical  ESOL  students,  one  finds  that  it  is  not  the  cultural  mismatches  that  ultimately 
shape  the  experiences  of  these  students  but  a  host  of  other  factors,  such  as  parental 
involvement  and  first  language  literacy. 

The  "cultural  ecologist"  position  about  the  differential  academic  achievement 
found  among  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  students  also  fails  to  account 
completely  for  the  academic  success  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students.  Researchers  from  a 
"cultural  ecologist"  position  suggest  that  "voluntary"  immigrants,  like  the  atypical  ESOL 
students  in  this  study,  experience  academic  success  because  of  broad  sociological, 
historical,  and  economic  factors.  From  such  a  perspective,  the  academic  achievement  of 
the  atypical  ESOL  students  is  attributable  to  their  voluntary  minority  status.  "Voluntary" 
minorities  voluntarily  immigrate  to  the  United  States  for  economic  and/or  political 
reasons.  They  tend  to  subscribe  to  the  middle  class  "folk  theory  of  success"  (Ogbu, 
1987)  that  suggests  that  one  gets  a  well-paying  job  by  getting  a  good  education.  While 
macro-level  factors  do  influence  the  academic  experiences  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students, 
other  factors  such  as  first  language  literacy  and  parental  involvement  also  shape  the 
academic  experiences  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students.  In  other  words,  the  academic 
success  of  the  atypical  ESOL  extends  beyond  the  fact  that  these  students  are  not  members 
of  minority  groups  that  have  been  relegated  historically  to  marginal  positions  in  society. 


CHAPTER  VII 
EVOLUTION:  EXPERIENCES  OF  TYPICAL  ESOL  STUDENTS  AS  THE  YEAR 

PROGRESSES 

This  chapter  focuses  on  the  evolution  that  occurs  in  the  experiences  of  the  typical 
ESOL  students  as  their  English  proficiency  develops  and  as  they  work  to  become 
members  of  the  writing  workshop  community.  More  specifically,  I  examine  the 
experiences  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  in  four  components  of  the  writing  workshop: 
status  of  the  class,  mini  lessons,  conferences,  and  group  share.  In  Chapters  VIII  and  IX,  I 
address  the  evolution  that  occurs  in  the  process  of  learning  to  write  in  a  second  language 
for  both  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students. 

Status-of-the-Class 
The  process  of  making  sense  of  status-of-the-class  is  different  for  the  typical 
ESOL  students.  Unlike  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  the  typical  ESOL  students  do  not 
appropriate  answers  they  do  not  understand  in  order  to  participate,  nor  do  they  rely  on 
parent  or  tutorial  help.  In  order  to  make  sense  of  status-of-the-class,  the  typical  ESOL 
students  rely  directly  on  help  they  receive  from  their  writing  workshop  teachers.  Over 
the  course  of  the  first  quarter,  however,  the  help  the  writing  workshop  teachers  provide 
becomes  less  extensive  as  the  typical  ESOL  students  internalize  the  process  and 
independently  participate  in  status-of-  the-class. 

When  Stephanie  does  not  know  how  to  respond  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Mrs. 
Nunley  explains  the  process  to  her  once  status-of-the-class  is  over.  After  explaining  the 
process  to  Stephanie  immediately  following  status-of-the-class,  during  the  early  weeks  of 
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school,  Stephanie  begins  approaching  Mrs.  Nunley  before  class  begins  in  order  to  make 
sure  she  knows  how  to  respond  appropriately. 

Before  the  bell  rings,  Stephanie  approaches  Mrs.  Nunley  to  discuss  what  she  will 
say  during  status-of-the-class.  She  stands  in  front  of  Mrs.  Nunley  with  papers  in 
her  hand. 

Stephanie:  Yesterday  I  finish  draft  one.  Last  night  I  conference  at  home. 
Nunley:  Okay.  Good.  What  do  you  need  to  do  next?  You've  done  draft  one  and 

conference  number  one.  What  do  you  do  next? 
Stephanie:  Draft  two. 

Nunley:  Yes.  So  what  will  you  say  during  status-of-the-class? 
Stephanie:  Draft  two,  D2. 

Nunley:  Yes,  D2.  Give  me  one  word  that  describes  the  piece. 
Stephanie:  Letter. 

Nunley:  Okay.  So  what  do  you  say? 
Stephanie:  D2,  letter. 
Nunley:  Good.  That  works. 

By  privately  soliciting  help  from  the  teacher  before  class  begins,  Stephanie  avoids 

appearing  in  front  of  her  peers  as  a  "needy"  student.  However,  as  is  revealed  in  the 

following  field  notes,  as  the  quarter  progresses,  Stephanie  requires  less  guidance  from 

Mrs.  Nunley  in  figuring  out  how  to  respond  during  status-of-the-class. 

Stephanie:  I  finish  draft  two  and  conference. 

Nunley:  Okay.  Good  for  you. 

Stephanie:  I  say  "teacher  conference?" 

Nunley:  Nodding  her  head  yes. 

Stephanie:  Say  "teacher  conference"? 

Nunley:  That's  right.  (Looking  at  the  other  papers  in  the  teacher  conference 

basket)  Looks  like  I  can  conference  with  you  this  morning,  so  say 

"teacher  conference." 

Nina  and  Alex,  the  other  typical  ESOL  students,  also  make  sense  of  status-of-  the- 

class  with  direct  help  from  their  writing  workshop  teacher.  Like  Stephanie,  the  help  Nina 

and  Alex  receive  becomes  less  extensive  over  the  course  of  the  first  quarter  as  they  begin 

internalizing  the  process. 

Goode:  Did  you  finish  draft  one,  Alex? 
Alex:  (Shaking  his  head)  Yes. 
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Goode:  Okay.  Good,  then  you  need  to  conduct  a  conference.  Conference  one. 
Alex:  I  conference  with  my  brother  last  night.  Now,  umm,  Draft  two. 
Goode:  Oh,  good  for  you.  Okay,  draft  two  of? 
Alex:  Umm,  draft  two,  letter,  friendly  letter. 
Goode:  Draft  two,  friendly  letter. 

Over  two  non-consecutive  days  the  self-regulated  participation  of  Nina  during  Status  of 
the  Class  is  indicated: 

Goode:  What  are  you  working  on  today,  Nina? 

Nina:  White  beach,  personal  narrative. 

Goode:  Okay.  Good.  So  where  are  you  in  the  process? 

Nina:  Dl,  personal  narrative. 

Goode:  Good  job.  Dl,  personal  narrative. 

Later  in  the  week,  Nina  responds  during  status  of  the  class  without  guidance  from  her 
teacher. 

Goode:  Nina? 

Nina:  D2,  personal  narrative. 

Goode:  (As  Mrs.  Goode  records  Nina's  response,  she  repeats  Nina's  response) 
D2,  personal  narrative. 

On  the  road  to  self-regulation,  the  typical  ESOL  students  begin  responding  in  a 

semi-independent  manner  during  status-of-the-class.  For  example,  as  suggested  by  the 

previous  field  notes,  Stephanie  is  able  to  tell  Mrs.  Nunley  that  she  is  working  on  draft  two 

of  a  piece,  although  she  needs  prompting  from  the  teacher  to  explain  that  she  is  working 

on  a  letter.  Alex  also  is  able  to  tell  Mrs.  Goode  he  is  working  on  draft  two  of  a  piece.  He 

even  corrects  Mrs.  Goode  when  she  assumes  that  he  needs  to  conduct  a  writing 

conference  after  completing  draft  one.  He  explains  that  he  conducted  a  conference  at 

home  with  his  brother  and  that  he  is  now  working  on  draft  two.  At  this  point,  however, 

Alex  continues  to  need  guidance  from  the  teacher  before  he  says  that  he  is  working  on 

draft  two  of  a  friendly  letter.  Like  the  other  typical  ESOL  students,  Nina  also  begins 

responding  in  a  semi-independent  manner  before  she  internalizes  the  process  completely. 
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Nina  is  able  to  tell  Mrs.  Goode  that  she  is  working  on  a  personal  narrative  about  "White 
Beach,"  although  she  needs  prompting  from  Mrs.  Goode  before  she  states  that  she  is 
working  on  draft  two  of  the  personal  narrative. 

After  the  typical  ESOL  students  respond  in  a  semi-independent  manner,  it  is  not 
long  before  their  participation  in  status-of-the-class  becomes  completely  self-regulated. 
Before  class  begins,  Stephanie  confirms  with  the  teacher  that  her  response  is  correct 
when  she  states  without  guidance  from  the  teacher  both  the  genre  and  stage  of  writing  she 
is  in.  Nina  and  Alex  announce  independently  during  status-of-the-class  the  genre  and 
stage  of  writing  they  are  in  when  Mrs.  Goode  calls  their  names.  With  direct  help  from 
their  writing  workshop  teachers,  the  typical  ESOL  students  make  sense  of  status-of-the- 
class  and  learn  to  participate  independently. 

Mini  Lessons 

Unlike  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  mini  lessons  early  in  the  year  do  not  serve  as  a 

vehicle  for  reconstructing  the  competent  student  identities  of  the  typical  ESOL  students. 

In  fact,  during  the  early  mini  lessons  that  focus  on  the  sixth-grade  computer  lab,  the 

typical  ESOL  students  are  cast  in  the  role  of  "needy"  students.  As  the  year  progresses, 

the  mini  lessons  continue  to  serve  a  limited,  almost  nonexistent,  role  in  the  identity 

reconstruction  process  of  Stephanie  and  Alex  as  they  refrain  from  participating  in  mini 

lessons  throughout  the  year.  However,  the  mini  lesson  experiences  of  Nina  change  over 

the  course  of  the  year  as  she  works  to  establish  a  competent  student  identity.  Nina 

actively  participates  in  a  mini  lesson  in  her  writing  workshop  later  in  the  school  year: 

Goode:  Today  we're  focusing  on  dependent  clauses.  There  seems  to  be  some 
confusion  about  the  difference  between  independent  clauses  and 
dependent  clauses  and  how  you  punctuate  these  different  sentences.  So 
today  I  want  to  focus  on  the  difference  between  these  two  types  of 
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sentences  and  how  you  punctuate  them. 

Mrs.  Goode  turns  on  the  overhead  projector. 

Goode:  (pointing  to  the  screen)  Look  up  here.  Look  at  these  two  sentences 

(reads  from  the  screen).  "The  flu  made  me  feel  horrible,  but  the  feeling 
didn't  last  long."  And  the  second  sentence.  "People  sleep  a  lot  when 
they  have  the  flu."  Both  of  these  sentences  contain  an  independent 
clause.  An  independent  clause  is  a  complete  sentence  that  can  stand  all 
by  itself.  Look  at  the  first  sentence.  "The  flu  made  me  feel  horrible,  but 
the  feeling  didn't  last  long."  There  are  actually  two  independent  clauses 
in  this  sentence.  There  are  two  sentences  that  can  stand  alone.  What's 
the  second  sentence  in  sentence  number  one? 

Seven  students  raise  their  hands,  including  Nina.  Mrs.  Goode  calls  on  Nina. 

Nina:  "The  feeling  didn't  last  long"  is  the  second  sentence.  The  word  "but" 

connects  the  two  sentences.  That's  why  you  need  a  comma  because  you 
have  two  sentences  in  one. 

Goode:  That's  right,  Nina.  Did  you  all  hear  that?  Let  me  go  over  it  one  more 
time  to  make  sure  everybody  understands  how  to  punctuate  a  sentence 
with  two  independent  clauses. 

As  Nina's  English  language  skills  develop  more  fully,  her  participation  in  mini 

lessons  becomes  more  extensive.  Not  only  does  Nina  volunteer  to  answer  more 

questions,  but  her  responses  are  layered  with  more  information  than  is  required.  For 

example,  in  the  above-quoted  field  notes,  Mrs.  Goode  simply  asks  the  students  to  identify 

one  of  the  independent  clauses  in  the  first  model  sentence.  Not  only  does  Nina  answer 

the  question  by  reading  the  first  independent  clause,  but  she  also  mentions  that  "but,"  the 

coordinating  conjunction,  connects  the  two  independent  clauses,  therefore  a  comma  also 

is  needed.  Nina  comments  on  her  more  extensive  participation. 

Now  I  understand  more  what  teacher  say.  I  give  better  answers  now.  I  listen 
hard.  I  understand  what  teacher  say  and  what  she  trying  to  teach  the  students  of 
writing  workshop.  When  I  give  my  answer,  I  just  explain  more  because  I  know 
what  the  teacher  trying  to  teach  us.  Mrs.  Goode  spend  lot  of  mini  lessons  on  one 
thing.  After  the  second  or  third  lesson  sometimes,  I  know  what  she  trying  to 
teach  us.  When  she  do  another  mini  lesson  on  same  thing,  I  already  know  it.  I 
understand  it  so  I  can  answer  her  questions  better. 

With  more  developed  English  language  skills,  Nina  is  able  not  only  to 

comprehend  more  of  the  mini  lessons,  but  she  also  is  able  to  predict  the  direction  Mrs. 
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Goode  is  moving  with  a  particular  lesson.  As  a  result  of  paying  close  attention  and  being 

able  to  predict  the  direction  of  a  lesson,  Nina  when  she  responds  to  a  question  is  able  to 

supply  answers  to  questions  Mrs.  Goode  has  not  yet  asked.  In  addition  to  commenting  on 

her  more  extensive  participation  during  mini  lessons,  Nina  also  comments  on  how  her 

participation  becomes  less  difficult  as  the  year  progresses. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I  work  really  hard  to  participate  in  the  mini  lessons. 
But  sometime,  a  lot  of  times  then,  I  not  always  understand  what  the  teacher  say.  I 
listen  really  hard  and  figure  out  so  I  can  answer  teacher  question.  Now  I 
understand  most  what  teacher  say.  She  always  explain  everything  real  good.  I 
understand  a  lot  more  better  now.  It's  easier  to  participate  now.  Don't  have  to 
listen  so  hard  because  I  understand  more  what  Mrs.  Goode  say. 

While  participation  in  mini  lessons  helps  reconstruct  Nina's  competent  student 
identity,  her  extensive  answers  to  teacher  questions  also  draw  criticism  from  classmates 
who  feel  she  is  "showing  off."  Answering  teacher-directed  questions  is  acceptable  and 
even  desirable  in  the  official  world  of  writing  workshop.  However,  responding  to 
questions  with  layers  of  unsolicited  information  is  unacceptable.  Ironically,  Nina's  mini 
lesson  participation  bolsters  her  competent  student  status  in  the  academic  world  of  her 
writing  workshop,  while  damaging  her  standing  in  the  peer  world. 

Although  Stephanie  and  Alex  do  not  participate  actively  in  mini  lessons  during 
the  course  of  the  year,  both  students  share  their  thoughts  about  their  lack  of  participation. 
Stephanie: 

I  don't  wanna  answer  questions  during  the  mini  lessons  of  Mrs.  Goode.  I  don't 
like  talking  in  front  of  everybody.  Sometime  I  think  I  know  the  answer.  Then  I 
think,  "What  if  I'm  wrong.  I  look  stupid."  Then  when  someone  else  give  the 
answer  I  think,  "Oh,  I  should  of  answer  that  one.  I  was  right." 

Alex  shares  a  similar  comment: 

I  always  listen  real  hard  during  all  the  mini  lessons.  In  my  head  I  always 
answering  the  questions.  I  just  don't  say  it  out  loud  like  other  students.  Then  I 
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get  so  mad  at  myself  because  I  know  the  answer,  but  I  don't  say  it.  They  [the 
students]  don't  know  I  know  the  answer. 

Stephanie  and  Alex  choose  not  to  participate  in  the  mini  lessons  in  order  to  avoid 
looking  like  incompetent  students.  The  price  of  potentially  revealing  one's  lack  of 
knowledge  about  a  particular  grammatical  point  or  about  the  craft  of  writing  is  too  high 
for  them.  However,  Stephanie  and  Alex  are  frustrated  by  their  own  reticence.  They 
acknowledge  that  there  are  times  when  they  do  indeed  know  the  correct  answer  to  a 
question  but  are  not  willing  to  take  the  risk.  While  they  avoid  looking  like  incompetent 
students  by  remaining  silent  when  questions  are  asked,  they  also  miss  opportunities 
publicly  to  cultivate  competent  student  identities  in  the  context  of  the  mini  lessons  when 
they  do  know  the  answer,  but  remain  silent. 

Writing  Conferences 
Family  Member  and  Peer  Conferences 

Early  in  the  year,  the  typical  ESOL  students  conduct  writing  conferences  with 

family  members  at  home,  rather  than  with  peers  in  their  respective  writing  workshops. 

As  the  year  progresses,  however,  Nina  and  Stephanie  begin  participating  in  writing 

conferences  with  peers,  while  Alex  continues  conducting  conferences  with  his  brother  at 

home.  Unlike  Alex,  Nina  and  Stephanie  connect  socially  with  peers  in  their  workshops. 

Once  they  connect  socially  with  a  few  female  classmates,  they  feel  comfortable 

requesting  peer  conferences.  Nina: 

When  school  first  start,  I  don't  want  to  conference  with  anyone  in  class  because  I 
don't  know  who  I  can  ask.  I  don't  speak  English  so  well.  So  I  don't  want  to  ask 
someone  to  conference  with  me.  I  afraid  if  I  ask  someone  they  might  not  know 
what  I  say.  They  might  not  know  what  I  write.  They  might  laugh  at 
me  and  my  writing.  But  when  you  be  friends  with  someone,  you  don't 
worry  bout  that.  Friends  don't  laugh.  They  help  you. 
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Stephanie  shares  a  similar  sentiment  when  discussing  the  transition  from  conferencing 

with  family  members  to  conferencing  with  peers: 

I  wanna  conference  with  students  in  class  but  not  when  school  just  start.  Then  I 
don't  know  anyone  then,  so  I  don't  wanna  do  any  conference  in  class.  The  kids 
conference  with  friends,  and  I  don't  have  friends  when  school  just  start.  Now  I 
have  friends.  Now  I  have  someone  to  conference  with  in  Mrs.  Nunley's  class. 
It's  better  to  conference  with  friends  because  they  have  better  English  than  my 
aunt.  She  like  me.  She  still  learning  English.  My  friends  help  me  with  my 
writing  more. 

While  Nina  and  Stephanie  receive  help  from  family  members  when  they  conduct 

their  writing  conferences  at  home,  both  students  feel  that  they  receive  more  substantive 

help  from  their  English-speaking  peers.  The  nature  of  the  help  that  Nina  and  Stephanie 

receive  in  peer  conferences  is  indicated: 

After  Mrs.  Goode  conducts  status  of  the  class,  Nina  approaches  Alexis  with  her 

business  letter  and  asks  her  to  conference  with  her.  Alexis  agrees  and  the  girls 

move  to  the  conference  area  under  the  windows. 

Alexis:  Who'd  you  write  to? 

Nina:  Madonna. 

Alexis:  I  almost  wrote  to  Madonna,  too,  but  I  changed  my  mind  and  wrote  to  the 
Spice  Girls  instead.  (Alexis  begins  reading  Nina's  letter  to  herself.  After 
she  finishes,  she  immediately  writes  on  the  attached  conference  form 
without  saying  a  word  to  Nina.)  In  terms  of  praise,  Alexis  writes,  "Nice 
and  to  the  point;  Good  paragraphing;  I  like  how  you  told 
the  song  that  she  sang."  In  terms  of  suggestions,  Alexis  writes,  "You 
might  want  to  add  a  little  more  ;  Look  in  your  write  source  book  -  put 
their  name  by  the  star."  (The  star  indicates  the  correct  placement  of 
Madonna's  name  in  the  mailing  address.) 

After  completing  the  conference  form,  Alexis  hands  it  back  to  Nina  and  starts 

walking  back  to  her  table. 

Nina:  Thanks,  Alexis. 

Once  Nina  is  seated  at  her  table,  she  reads  Alexis's  comments.  After  reading  the 

comments,  Nina  goes  to  Alexis's  table. 

Nina:  (whispering)  Alexis,  I  don't  know  where  to  add  a  little  more.  I  don't  know 
what  else  to  write. 

Alexis:  (taking  the  letter  from  Nina)  Umm,  you  could  tell  her  something  about 
yourself  like  how  old  you  are,  what  grade  you're.  Some  stuff  like  that. 
Your  letter's  good.  But  it  should  be  longer. 

Nina:  Okay.  How  long  you  write  your  fan  letter? 

Alexis:  Umm,  (looking  down  at  her  own  letter)  I'm  on  the  second  page.  I  just 
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started  the  second  page. 
Alexis:  See.  (Alexis  slides  her  letter  over  to  Nina  who  sits  down  and  immediately 

begins  reading.) 
Nina:  (after  reading  the  letter)  You  wrote  a  lot. 
Nina  returns  to  her  seat  and  begins  the  second  draft  of  her  letter  to  Madonna. 

Stephanie  also  receives  help  from  a  peer  during  a  writing  conference: 

Jennifer:  (After  reading  Stephanie's  expository  piece)  Stephanie,  you  do  a  good 
job  using  third  person  point  of  view,  but  got  to  indent  your  paragraphs 
more.  You  don't  indent  them  enough.  It  kind  of  looks  like  one 
paragraph  because  you  don't  indent  far  enough  over  when  you  start  a 
new  paragraph,  (pointing  to  the  paragraphs  on  the  page)  See,  this 
should  be  over  farther.  When  you  type,  all  you  do  is  hit  the  Tab  key, 
and  it's  indented  for  you.  But  when  you  write  by  hand,  you  just  gotta 
start  farther  over  on  the  line.  Before  I  started  typing  my  pieces  on  the 
computer,  my  mom  always  said  indent  two  fingers.  (Shows  Stephanie 
what  she  means  by  placing  two  fingers  on  the  page.) 
Make  sure  it's  all  lined  up.  Mrs.  Nunley  wants  all  the  indents,  the  new 
paragraphs,  all  indented  the  same.  So  indent  your  paragraphs  more  and 
make  them  all  the  same. 

Stephanie:  Okay.  Is  that  it  then?  Mrs.  Nunley  think  this  good? 

Jennifer:  Well,  you  only  wrote  half  a  page.  Mrs.  Nunley's  not  going  to  like  that. 
You  have  to  write  a  lot  more  for  your  expository  piece  or  you'll 
probably  get  a  bad  grade.  Tell  more  about  how  to  wash  a  dog.  Put 
more  details  in  about  washing  your  dog.  Think  about  all  the  steps  and 
then  write  them  in  your  piece. 

Stephanie:  Okay.  I  indent  and  write  more  stuff.  Then  it  better?  Get  better 
grade  then? 

Jennifer:  Yeah. 

As  stated  earlier,  both  Nina  and  Stephanie  feel  that  they  receive  more  substantive 
help  from  their  English-speaking  peers  than  from  family  members  who  also  are  in  the 
process  of  developing  English-language  skills.  When  Nina  shares  her  fan  letter  with 
Alexis,  Alexis  writes  comments  of  praise  and  includes  suggestions  for  improvement. 
When  Alexis  does  not  specify  where  Nina  should  "add  a  little  more."  Nina  is  able  to 
solicit  additional  help  from  Alexis  who  tells  her  to  share  information  about  herself  in  the 
letter.  Not  only  is  Nina  able  to  extend  the  conference  with  Alexis  by  soliciting  more 
help,  but  she  is  also  able  to  get  the  help  she  needs  by  reading  Alexis's  letter.  "Alexis's 
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letter  give  me  ideas  how  to  write  more  in  my  letter.  Alexis  told  all  about  herself  and  she 
also  asked  the  Spice  Girls  a  lot  of  questions.  When  I  work  on  my  draft  again,  the  second 
draft,  I  write  more  stuff  about  myself,  and  I  ask  Madonna  question  too." 

Stephanie's  peer  conference  also  provides  the  help  she  needs  in  order  to  improve 
the  content  of  her  first  expository  piece.  When  conferencing  with  Stephanie,  Jennifer 
also  emphasizes  points  that  Mrs.  Nunley  emphasizes  in  several  mini  lessons  she  conducts 
with  the  class.  First  of  all,  Jennifer  commends  Stephanie  for  consistently  using  third 
person  point  of  view  throughout  her  expository  piece.  She  then  reminds  Stephanie  to 
indent  each  new  paragraph  properly.  After  explaining  proper  indentation,  she  tells 
Stephanie  that  her  expository  piece  must  be  longer  if  she  wants  to  earn  a  better  grade.  All 
three  points  are  particularly  timely,  given  that  Mrs.  Nunley  recently  announces  to  the 
class  that  formatting  mistakes,  such  as  improper  indentation,  will  cost  students  one  letter 
grade  on  their  final  copies.  In  preparing  the  class  to  write  their  first  expository  pieces, 
Mrs.  Nunley  also  emphasizes  using  third  person  point  of  view  in  expository  writing  and 
writing  five  well-developed  paragraphs.  As  a  result  of  her  conference  with  Jennifer, 
Stephanie  is  able  to  improve  the  content  and  format  of  her  paper.  Peer  conferences 
provide  the  scaffolding  that  Nina  and  Stephanie  need  to  improve  the  content  of  their  own 
papers. 

Even  though  Nina  and  Stephanie  willingly  solicit  and  receive  help  from  their 

peers,  there  are  conditions  on  the  kind  of  help  they  are  willing  to  receive.  When  peers 

offer  too  much  help,  or  unnecessary  help,  both  students  reject  their  assistance.  The 

following  field  notes  show  Nina  rejecting  help  that  she  feels  is  unnecessary: 

Kelly:  (stops  at  Nina's  table  and  begins  reading  over  her  shoulder)  You  spelled 
"thought"  wrong.  It's  spelled  with  a  "u"  (begins  spelling  the  word)  t-h. . . . 
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Nina:  (interrupts  Kelly  before  she  can  finish  spelling)  This  is  only  my  first  draft. 
It  doesn't  matter.  I  can  look  up  for  myself  in  the  dictionary  when  I  edit. 

Stephanie  also  rejects  help  that  she  feels  is  unnecessary: 

Stephanie:  (leans  over  to  ask  Sarah  a  question)  Where  does  the  date  go 

[referring  to  the  date  in  a  business  letter]? 

Sarah:  (pointing  to  the  line  on  Stephanie's  paper)  Right  there.  Then  over  here 

(pointing  to  the  next  line)  you  put  your  own  address.  Put  your  name,  your 
street  address,  where  you  live  and. ... 
Stephanie:  (before  she  can  finish,  Stephanie  interrupts  her  with  an  emphatic  tone 
in  her  voice)  I  know,  I  know.  I  only  asked  about  the  date.  I  know 
where  that  stuff  go. 

Nina  and  Stephanie  both  are  willing  to  accept  help  from  their  peers  when  they  need  it. 
However,  neither  student  allows  herself  to  be  cast  in  a  needy  student  position  when  she 
perceives  the  help  to  be  unnecessary.  Nina  rejects  Kelly's  help  with  spelling,  and 
Stephanie  rejects  Sarah's  help  with  the  business  letter.  The  desire  to  be  self-regulated 
learners  compels  the  girls  to  reject  unnecessary  help.  When  they  need  help,  they  solicit 
it.  However,  when  help  is  deemed  unnecessary,  they  reject  it. 

Although  Nina  and  Stephanie  begin  conferencing  with  peers  in  their  writing 
workshops,  Alex  continues  conferencing  with  his  brother  at  home.  In  fact,  Alex  is  the 
only  student  in  his  writing  workshop  who  does  not  conduct  conferences  with  writing 
workshop  peers.  The  feedback  Alex  receives  from  his  siblings  with  respect  to  his  writing 
does  not  change  over  the  course  of  the  school  year.  In  other  words,  Alex's  writing 
conferences  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  like  his  writing  conferences  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

My  brother  or  my  sister,  too.  conference  with  me  when  I  ask  them.  Sometime 
they  don't  feel  like  doing  it,  but  they  always  do  it.  I  always  do  two  conferences 
like  I  suppose  to. .  ..I  give  my  piece  to  my  brother  or  my  sister  and  they  read  it. 
Sometime  they  read  right  away.  But  sometime  they  read  it  later.  Then  they  fill 
out  my  conference  sheet  like  they  suppose  to.  After  the  first  conference,  I  write 
my  paper  over.  Then  I  do  conference  number  two.  I  give  my  paper  back  to  my 
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brother  or  sister.  Sometime  they  just  fill  out  the  conference  sheet  for  both 
conferences.  They  don't  wanna  read  it  again,  so  after  they  read  my  piece  once 
they  just  fill  out  the  paper  for  both  conferences....  We  don't  really  talk  about  my 
piece.  I  just  read  what  they  write  on  the  conference  sheet  and  try  to  make  my 
piece  better  when  I  write  it  over  again. 

Alex's  siblings  complete  the  conference  forms  like  they  are  asked  to,  but  they  do 
not  provide  specific  suggestions  about  how  Alex  can  improve  the  quality  of  a  particular 
piece.  More  specifically,  in  terms  of  written  feedback  over  the  course  of  the  year,  Alex's 
brother  and  sister  write  seven  times  that  he  needs  better  spelling;  five  times  that  he  needs 
more  commas  in  his  writing;  and  four  times  that  he  needs  better  grammar.  Other  than 
circling  some  possibly  misspelled  words,  the  siblings  do  not  correct  grammatical  errors 
or  punctuation  errors  in  Alex's  writing,  nor  do  they  provide  verbal  explanations  about 
how  to  correct  these  errors.  While  most  written  comments  focus  on  skills  or  mechanics, 
Alex's  brother  and  sister  also  occasionally  include  comments  that  deal  with  the  content  of 
a  particular  piece.  For  example,  about  three  different  pieces  of  writing,  the  siblings 
indicate  that  the  pieces  are  too  short.  Once  again,  according  to  Alex,  his  siblings  do  not 
expand  on  their  written  comments  with  specific  suggestions  about  how  to  develop  the 
pieces  more  fully. 
Teacher  Conferences 

The  conferences  that  the  writing  workshop  teachers  conduct  with  the  typical 
ESOL  students  over  the  course  of  the  year  mirror  in  many  ways  the  teacher  writing 
conferences  of  the  monolingual  students,  particularly  the  teacher  writing  conferences  of 
Nina  and  Stephanie.  When  conferencing  with  Nina  and  Stephanie  throughout  the  year, 
Mrs.  Goode  and  Mrs.  Nunley  address  a  number  of  grammatical  issues.  During  early 
writing  conferences  with  Nina  and  Stephanie,  the  teachers  focus  on  issues  such  as  correct 
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capitalization  and  correct  article  usage.  As  the  year  progresses,  however,  and  the 

students  no  longer  have  difficulty  with  capitalization  and  article  usage,  the  teachers 

address  more  substantive  grammatical  issues  with  Nina  and  Stephanie: 

Goode:  Nina,  you're  having  some  difficulty  with  run-on  sentences  and  we'll 
probably  spend  the  next  few  conferences  focusing  on  correcting  your 
run-on  sentences  until  you  get  a  better  handle  on  writing  complete 
sentences.  Let's  look  at  your  story  together.  I  marked  the  sentences  that 
are  run-ons.  (Mrs.  Goode  flips  through  the  pages  of  Nina's  draft, 
stopping  on  page  three.)  Okay,  we'll  start  here.  Look  at  this  sentence. 
(Mrs.  Goode  reads  the  sentence  to  Nina.)  "After  dinner,  Krystal  went  to 
the  oak  tree,  her  two  friends  were  already  waiting  for  her  she  told 
them  to  tell  her  what  they  wanted  fast  so  Whitney  began,  she  told  her  that 
Dark  Fears  was  a  ghost's  village  and  that  they  were  ghosts  too."  The 
problem  with  this  sentence,  Nina,  is  that  it  actually  contains  several 
sentences.  Right  now  I  want  you  to  focus  on  writing  shorter  sentences 
instead  of  really  long  ones  that  contain  a  lot  of  information.  Let's  turn 
this  run-on  sentence  into  several  sentences.  (Mrs.  Goode  reads  the 
sentence  again  making  corrections  verbally  while  marking  on  the  page 
with  her  pen.)  "After  dinner,  Krystal  went  to  the  oak  tree"  "Let's  add  a 
comma  and  a  conjunction  here."  (Mrs.  Goode  reads  the  new  shorter 
sentence.  "After  dinner,  Krystal  went  to  the  Oak  tree,  and  her  two 
friends  were  already  waiting  for  her."  (looking  at  Nina)  Okay.  That's 
your  first  sentence.  You  have  two  complete  thoughts  in  that  one 
sentence,  but  that's  okay  because  I  connected  those  two  complete 
thoughts  with  a  comma  and  a  conjunction.  "After  dinner,  Krystal 
went  to  the  oak  tree"  is  a  complete  thought,  a  complete  sentence  all  by 
itself.  I  connected  another  complete  thought  or  complete  sentence  onto  it 
when  I  added  the  comma  and  the  conjuction  "and."  And  followed  it  with 
"her  two  friends  were  already  waiting  for  her."  "Her  two  friends  were 
already  waiting  for  her"  is  another  complete  thought  or  sentence  all  by 
itself.  You  can  connect  it  to  another  sentence  if  you  connect  it  with  a 
word  like  "and."  If  you  don't  use  a  word  like  "and,"  you  have  a  run-on 
sentence.  (Mrs.  Goode  continues  the  lesson  as  Nina  listens  very 
attentively.)  During  our  mini  lessons  we've  been  concentrating  on 
connecting  independent  clauses.  Thafs  really  what  we  are  talking  about 
here.  A  complete  sentence  is  an  independent  clause.  It  can  stand  all  by 
itself.  Or  it  can  be  connected  to  another  independent 
clause,  another  complete  sentence  with  a  conjunction  and  proper 
punctuation. 

Nina:  "But"  a  conjuction  too. 

Goode:  Yes.  "But"  is  another  conjunction. 

Let  me  read  the  next  part  of  your  sentence  and  you  tell  me  where  you 
think  you  should  end  the  sentence.  You  can  end  the  sentence  with  a 


period,  or  you  can  add  a  conjunction  so  that  it  is  not  a  run-on  sentence 

anymore. 
Goode:  (Reads  the  next  part  of  the  sentence)  "She  told  them  to  tell  her  what  they 
wanted  fast  Whitney  began  she  told  her  that  Dark  Fears  was  a  ghost's  village  and 
that  they  were  ghosts  too." 

Goode:  (After  reading)  Where  do  you  need  a  period  or  a  conjunction? 
Nina:  Umm.  You  could  put  period  right  there  (points  to  the  word  "began"  in 
her  draft). 

Goode:  Okay.  So  if  we  put  a  period  there,  the  sentence  would  read,  "She  told 

them  to  tell  her  what  they  wanted  fast  Whitney  began." 

Nina:  That  doesn't  sound  right.  Sounds  funny. 

Goode:  Good.  You're  right.  There's  something  wrong  still. 

Nina:  I  put  the  period  in  the  wrong  place. 

Goode:  (Shaking  her  head  yes.)  You're  on  the  right  track.  Where  should  the 
period  go? 

Nina:  Right  there.  (Points  to  the  space  between  "fast"  and  "Whitney") 
Goode:  That's  right.  Now  the  complete  sentence  reads,  "She  told  them  to  tell  her 
what  they  wanted  fast."  Then  "Whitney  began"  can  stand  as  another  sentence  all 
by  itself,  even  though  it  is  short.  Good.  We're  making  progress,  Nina. 

Mrs.  Nunley  focuses  on  substantive  grammatical  issues  when  conferencing  with 
Stephanie  later  in  the  year: 

Nunley:  Stephanie,  I  have  got  to  tell  you  that  you  are  making  some  wonderful 
progress  this  year.  I  was  looking  at  the  writing  in  your  portfolio  and  I 
see  some  big  improvements.  Some  of  your  early  pieces  are  really  short. 
Now  you're  writing  at  least  one  full  page,  if  not  more.  Your  writing 
even  looks  better.  It's  neater.  It  hugs  the  margins  and  you  indent  new- 
paragraphs  five  spaces.  That's  some  good  progress.  Now  looking  at 
this  piece  of  writing,  it's  time  to  work  on  the  fragments,  Stephanie.  This 
piece  is  loaded  with  fragments  and  it's  time  to  take  care  of  them.  First 
of  all,  a  fragment  is  only  a  part  of  a  sentence.  It's  either  missing  a 
subject  or  a  verb.  Put  another  way,  a  fragment  does  not  express  a 
complete  thought,  (points  to  Stephanie's  draft)  Here  you  wrote,  "Might 
get  on  the  dog's  eye."  That's  a  fragment.  It  doesn't  express  a  complete 
thought.  What  might  get  on  the  dog's  eye? 

Stephanie:  Soap. 

Nunley:  Then  that's  what  you  need  to  add  to  the  fragment  to  make  it  a  complete 
sentence.  (Reads  the  new  sentence  while  adding  the  word  soap)  "Soap 
might  get  on  the  dog's  eye."  Now  the  sentence  is  complete  and  no 
longer  a  fragment.  Nunley:  Let's  look  at  another  fragment  (Points  to 
the  draft),  Here  you  wrote,  "If  the  person  not  use  a  dog  shampoo  or 
conditioner."  That's  another  fragment.  It  doesn't  express  a  complete 
thought.  You  cut  the  sentence  off  with  a  period  before  you  were  done 
expressing  one  complete  thought.  If  you  erase  the  period,  you  have  your 
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complete  thought.  (Mrs.  Nunley  crosses  out  the  period  and  reads  the 
sentence  out  loud.)  If  the  person  not  use  a  dog  shampoo  or  conditioner 
the  dog  might  get  an  infection.'*  Now  the  sentence  expresses  a  complete 
thought.  I  marked  all  the  places  on  your  draft  where  I  found  a  fragment. 
Now  I  want  you  to  go  back,  to  your  table  and  fix  all  the  fragments. 
When  you're  done,  I  want  you  to  bring  your  paper  back  up  to  me  so  that 
we  can  go  over  it  together.  (Stephanie  returns  to  her  seat.) 

As  the  year  progresses,  the  writing  workshop  teachers  focus  progressively  on 

more  substantive  grammatical  matters  when  conferencing  with  Nina  and  Stephanie. 

When  Mrs.  Goode  sees  that  Nina  is  having  difficulty  with  run-on  sentences,  she  conducts 

several  conferences  with  Nina  in  order  to  correct  the  problem.  Likewise,  when  Mrs. 

Nunley  sees  that  Stephanie  is  having  difficulty  with  fragmented  sentences,  she  begins 

focusing  on  fragments  when  conferencing  with  Stephanie.  The  conferences  the  writing 

workshop  teachers  conduct  with  Nina  and  Stephanie  throughout  the  course  of  the  school 

year  not  only  address  their  individual  needs  as  writers,  but  they  also  mirror  the  writing 

conferences  that  the  teachers  conduct  with  most  monolingual  students  in  class.  Given  the 

individual  nature  of  the  teacher-student  writing  conferences,  the  teachers  are  able  to  focus 

on  a  variety  of  grammatical  issues  with  each  of  their  students.  When  a  student  masters  a 

particular  grammatical  point,  the  teachers  move  on  to  another  grammatical  issue  in  the 

context  of  the  writing  conference.  Throughout  the  school  year,  the  writing  workshop 

teachers  focus  on  a  host  of  grammatical  matters  with  most  students  in  class,  including 

Nina  and  Stephanie.  As  a  result,  the  grammatical  matters  the  teachers  deal  with  at  the 

beginning  of  the  year  when  working  with  individual  students  generally  are  not  the  same 

as  those  the  teachers  deal  with  near  the  end  of  the  year  when  working  with  the  same 

individual  students. 
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While  the  teacher-directed  writing  conferences  with  Nina  and  Stephanie  are  like 

those  with  most  other  students  in  their  writing  workshops,  the  teacher-directed  writing 

conferences  with  Alex  are  not.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Mrs.  Goode  focuses  on 

matters  of  form  when  conferencing  with  Alex.  As  the  year  progresses,  however,  the 

focus  of  Alex's  teacher  conferences  does  not  change  significantly,  the  way  it  does  for 

most  other  students  in  class.  Instead  of  focusing  progressively  on  more  substantive 

grammatical  points  when  conferencing  with  Alex,  Mrs.  Goode  continues  to  focus  on  less 

substantive  matters: 

Goode:  Alex,  I  read  the  letter  you  wrote  to  the  Florida  Marlins  last  night.  I'm  also 
a  big  fan  of  the  Florida  Marlins.  Anyway,  there  were  a  number  of 
spelling  errors  in  this  draft,  but  I  think  there  was  an  unusual  amount 
because  you're  not  used  to  typing  your  pieces  on  the  computer.  It's  easy 
to  misspell  a  lot  of  words  when  you're  not  used  to  typing  on  the 
computer.  I  circled  the  misspelled  words,  and  when  you  work  on  this 
letter  again,  I'll  show  you  how  to  do  a  spell  check  on  the 
computer.  Today  though,  I  want  to  focus  on  spacing.  You  need  to  get  he 
spacing  right  for  business  letters.  (Pointing  to  the  business  letter,)  Right 
here,  you  need  four  spaces  between  your  address  and  the  Marlins' 
address.  You  also  need  four  spaces  between  the  closing  and  your 
signature;  that  way  you  have  room  for  your  signature  in  between.  Okay, 
so  add  four  spaces  here  and  here.  (Points  to  the  places  in  the  letter.) 
You're  also  having  a  little  trouble  with  spacing  in  a  few  other  areas.  See, 
here  in  the  address  you  need  one  space  between  Oaksville  and  Florida 
and  one  space  separating  Florida  from  the  zip  code.  You  need  the  same 
kind  of  spacing  on  this  line  (points  to  the  Marlins'  address).  You  need 
one  space  between  Fort  Lauderdale  and  Florida  and  one  space  between 
Florida  and  the  zip  code.  You  also  need  a  colon  after  the  salutation. 
Right  here  (points  to  the  salutation).  Okay,  now  I  want  you  to  sit  down 
at  the  computer,  Alex.  Fix  the  problems  with  spacing  and  then  I'll  show 
you  how  to  do  a  spell  check. 

The  writing  conferences  that  Mrs.  Goode  conducts  with  Alex  throughout  the 

school  year  do  not  change  in  any  significant  manner.  Mrs.  Goode  focuses  on  matters  of 

form  both  early  in  the  school  year  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Early  in  the 

year,  for  example,  when  conferencing  with  Alex  about  his  friendly  letter  and  his  personal 
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narrative  writing,  Mrs.  Goode  focuses  on  proper  indentations  and  hugging  the  margins. 

Later  in  the  year,  when  conferencing  with  Alex  about  his  business  letter  to  the  Florida 

Marlins,  she  continues  to  focus  on  form  when  she  emphasizes  proper  spacing  between  the 

different  parts  of  the  letter.  When  Mrs.  Goode  does  address  mechanical  problems  in 

Alex's  writing,  she  tends  to  focus  on  spelling  and  capitalization.  In  three  conferences, 

Mrs.  Goode  talks  to  Alex  about  capitalizing  the  words  in  a  title  properly,  and  in  two 

different  conferences  she  talks  to  Alex  about  his  spelling. 

While  Alex  continues  to  have  difficulty  with  matters  of  form,  particularly  when 

Mrs.  Goode  introduces  a  new  genre,  he  also  has  difficulty  with  sentence  structure. 

Before  conferencing  with  Alex,  Mrs.  Goode  corrects  his  run-on  sentences  and  fragments, 

and  also  his  awkwardly  worded  sentences.  However,  while  Mrs.  Goode  corrects  Alex's 

sentence  structure  errors,  she  does  not  talk  to  Alex  about  these  errors  and  how  he  might 

fix  them  himself.  After  each  conference,  Alex  diligently  recopies  his  draft  with  the 

sentences  corrected  for  him,  but  with  little  understanding  about  the  corrections. 

When  I  finish  my  conference  with  Mrs.  Goode,  I  write  my  final  copy.  I  like 
conference  with  the  teacher  because  she  fix  my  paper.  She  make  it  better.  She 
tell  me  what  to  fix  and  things  like  that.  She  always  help  me  with  sentences  too. 
I'm  still  learning  to  write.  Sometime  my  writing  not  so  good,  but  Mrs.  Goode  fix 
for  me.  I  write  it  over  the  way  Mrs.  Goode  fix  everything,  but  I  don't  always 
understand.  I  know  my  sentence  wrong.  But  I  don't  know  how  to  fix  it.  I  wanna 
learn  to  write  sentences  good  like  Mrs.  Goode  write.  I  just  don't  know  how  to  do 
it.  So  I  just  copy  what  Mrs.  Goode  write  for  me,  but  I  don't  understand  yet  how 
to  do  it  my  self. 

In  addition  to  needing  help  with  matters  of  form,  Alex  also  needs  help  with 
sentence  structure.  Mrs.  Goode  corrects  many  of  Alex's  sentence  structure  errors,  but 
Alex  needs  direct  instruction  about  the  sentence  structure  errors  themselves.  Giving  Alex 
the  help  he  needs,  however,  is  challenging  for  the  writing  workshop  teacher,  given  that 


she  struggles  to  keep  Alex  on  the  same  page  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  More  specifically, 
Alex  often  plays  catch-up  with  the  rest  of  the  class  because  he  frequently  is  absent. 
When  he  returns  to  school,  he  often  is  two  or  three  days  behind  the  rest  of  the  class  with 
his  writing.  For  example,  when  most  students  are  preparing  to  do  a  second  draft  of  a 
piece  or  even  the  final  copy  of  a  particular  piece,  Alex  is  just  beginning  the  first  draft.  As 
a  result,  Mrs.  Goode  continually  is  rushed  when  working  with  Alex.  In  order  to  help 
Alex  meet  his  writing  deadlines,  Mrs.  Goode  often  truncates  his  teacher  writing 
conferences.  In  other  words,  instead  of  conducting  extended  conferences  with  Alex,  Mrs. 
Goode  finds  herself  conducting  brief  conferences  with  him,  where  she  addresses  only 
basic  matters  rather  than  more  substantive,  time-consuming  matters.  On  the  one  hand, 
Alex  manages  to  complete  many  of  the  required  pieces  throughout  the  course  of  the  year. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  given  the  truncated  nature  of  his  teacher  conferences,  he  does  not 
receive  the  help  he  needs  with  sentence  structure  when  completing  many  of  these  pieces. 

Group  Share 
The  group  share  experiences  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  are  not  theoretically 
informative  from  a  social  constructivist  perspective,  given  that  the  mediational  role  of 
writing  is  not  played  out  in  the  context  of  their  group  share  meetings.  Stephanie  avoids 
participating  in  group  share  meetings  in  her  workshop,  while  Alex  and  Nina's 
experiences  are  uninformative  in  the  sense  that  their  participation  does  not  engender 
much  response  from  peers.  Both  share  their  work  during  end-of-the-quarter  group  share 
meetings,  but  the  opportunity  for  receiving  response  from  peers  is  eliminated  when 
students  are  asked  to  speed  up  the  sharing  process  because  the  bell  is  about  to  ring. 
Although  the  writing  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  is  not  a  mediational  tool  in  the  group 
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share  meetings,  these  conferences  do  become  a  site  for  social  activity  for  the  typical 
ESOL  students,  particularly  for  Stephanie  and  Nina.  For  example,  late  in  the  year, 
Stephanie  uses  the  group  share  meetings  as  an  opportunity  to  chat  quietly  with  a  friend 
before  the  proceedings  begin: 

Mrs.  Nunley:  It's  time  for  group  share,  folks.  Everyone  on  the  floor  quickly 

cheek  to  cheek.  Let's  move  it. 
Stephanie  moves  into  the  group  share  circle  sitting  next  to  Katrina,  her  friend. 
Before  everyone  is  seated,  Stephanie  whispers  something  inaudible  into  Katrina's 
ear.  Katrina  giggles  then  tells  Stephanie  that  she  likes  her  new  haircut.  Before 
she  can  say  anthing  else,  Mrs.  Nunley  tells  the  class  to  be  quiet.  Both  Stephanie 
and  Katrina  turn  their  attention  to  the  teacher. 

Nina  also  uses  the  group  share  meetings  as  an  opportunity  to  connect  socially 
with  peers: 

At  the  end  of  today's  group  share  meeting,  when  the  students  are  still  sitting  in 
their  circle  waiting  for  the  other  groups  to  finish,  Nina  strikes  up  a  conversation 
with  Melinda  about  the  personal  narrative  composition  she  shared  about  a  family 
trip  to  Poe  Springs. 
Nina:  (leaning  towards  Melinda  and  speaking  softly  but  audibly)  I  went  to  Poe 

Springs  this  summer. 
Melinda:  Yea.  We  go  a  lot.  My  brothers  love  it.  Do  you  rent  a  canoe? 
Nina:  No.  We  rent  inner-tubes.  We  just  go  one  time,  but  we  love  it.  I  like  the 

cave.  I  didn't  go  inside.  Just  look  at  it.  It's  so  pretty  with  all  the  pretty 

colors. 

Melinda:  Yea,  I  wouldn't  go  inside  the  cave  either.  You  need  a  license  or 

something  like  that.  I  know  it's  dangerous.  My  mom  said  a  diver  went 
inside  the  cave  there  and  died.  I  don't  know  what  happened,  but  he 
died.  I  know  you  gotta  be  careful  and  have  experience.  We  don't  dive. 
My  brothers  and  me  want  to  learn  but  my  mom  said  no.  She  won't  let 
us.  She  thinks  it's  too  dangerous. 

Nina:  Someone  died  in  the  cave? 

Melinda:  Yea.  I  don't  think  too  long  ago,  but  I'm  not  sure  when. 
Nina:  That's  sad. 
Melinda:  I  know. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  year,  the  group  share  meetings  become  a  social 
event  for  the  typical  ESOL  students.  In  the  group  share  meetings.  Stephanie  receives 
reassurance  that  her  new  haircut  looks  nice,  while  Nina  solidifies  the  bonds  of  a  new 
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friendship  by  striking  up  a  conversation  with  Melinda.  The  social  connections  are 
important  to  the  typical  ESOL  students.  Becoming  a  member  of  the  writing  workshop 
community  involves  more  than  just  putting  words  on  a  page.  It  also  involves  connecting 
on  a  social  level  with  one's  peers.  The  group  share  meetings  give  the  typical  ESOL 
students  an  opportunity  to  connect  socially  with  their  peers. 

The  experiences  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  across  the  different  components  of 
their  writing  workshops  cannot  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence.  While  the  atypical 
ESOL  students  cultivate  competent  student  identities  in  all  official  activities  in  their 
writing  workshops,  more  variance  exists  in  the  experiences  of  the  typical  ESOL  students. 
Nina  actively  participates  in  most  official  activities  and  successfully  cultivates  a 
competent  student  identity  across  the  different  components  of  her  workshop,  even  though 
she  occasionally  annoys  her  peers  when  she  appears  to  be  "showing  off  when 
responding  to  teacher  questions  during  the  mini  lessons. 

Stephanie  and  Alex  experience  more  success  in  some  components  of  their 
workshop  than  in  other  components.  Both  students  avoid  participating  in  mini  lessons, 
for  example,  in  order  to  avoid  appearing  like  incompetent  students.  By  not  participating, 
they  avoid  revealing  publicly  a  potential  lack  of  knowledge  about  grammar  or  the  craft  of 
writing,  but  they  also  miss  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  publicly  a  competent  student 
identity  when  they  do  know  the  answer  to  one  of  the  teacher's  questions.  Stephanie, 
however,  experiences  more  success  when  participating  in  peer  writing  conferences.  She 
is  able  to  obtain  the  feedback  she  needs  to  improve  a  particular  draft  without  appearing  as 
an  excessively  needy  student.  Alex,  unfortunately,  does  not  experience  the  same  success 
that  Nina  and  Stephanie  experience.  While  he  successfully  participates  in  status-of-the- 
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class  and  all  other  "required"  official  activities,  he  avoids  participating  in  "optional" 
official  activities  such  as  peer  writing  conferences.  As  such,  Alex  misses  an  opportunity 
to  receive  feedback  that  may  help  improve  his  writing.  Moreover,  he  misses  an 
opportunity  to  cultivate  social  relationships  with  his  peers. 

Researchers  from  the  "cultural  mismatch"  perspective  (Au  &  Jordan,  1981 ; 
Boggs,  1985;  Diaz,  Moll,  &  Mehan,  1986)  cannot  account  for  the  variance  that  is 
reflected  in  the  experiences  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  in  their  writing  workshops.  The 
cultural  mismatch  between  home  and  school  is  pronounced  for  all  of  the  typical  ESOL 
students,  and  yet  not  all  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  experience  academic  failure  in  their 
writing  workshop  as  the  theory  predicts.  According  to  the  cultural  mismatch  perspective, 
the  more  dissonance  there  is  between  the  culture  of  home  and  school,  the  more  difficulty 
students  will  experience  in  school.  However,  in  spite  of  the  cultural  mismatches,  Nina 
and  Stephanie  experience  different  degrees  of  success  in  their  writing  workshops. 
Several  factors  contribute  to  the  success  of  Nina  and  Stephanie.  For  example,  the  writing 
workshop  model  lends  itself  to  peer  collaboration.  Although  Nina  and  Stephanie  are 
reluctant  to  work  with  peers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  they  begin  working  with  peers 
once  they  establish  social  relationships  with  them.  The  writing  workshop  model 
accommodates  Nina  and  Stephanie's  need  to  collaborate  with  peers  when  they  do  not 
comprehend  something.  The  ability  to  read  and  write  in  their  first  language  also 
contributes  to  the  academic  success  of  Nina  and  Stephanie.    Both  Nina  and  Stephanie 
report  being  fluent  readers  and  writers  in  their  native  Spanish  language,  which  facilitates 
the  process  of  learning  to  write  in  a  second  language.  By  examining  the  individual 
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experiences  of  the  typical  ESOL  students,  one  finds  that  it  is  not  the  cultural  mismatches 
that  ultimately  shape  the  experiences  of  these  students,  but  a  host  of  factors. 

Alex's  difficulties  in  school  are  not  attributable  exclusively  to  the  mismatch 
between  Alex's  home  language  (Spanish)  and  the  official  language  of  school  (English). 
Although  a  linguistic  mismatch  exists,  the  problem  is  not  the  mismatch  per  se,  but  Alex's 
lack  of  first  language  literacy  skills,  among  other  factors.  Several  studies  indicate  that  if 
students  do  not  reach  a  certain  threshold  of  literacy  in  first  language  proficiency, 
including  literacy,  they  often  experience  cognitive  difficulties  in  the  second  language 
(Collier,  1987;  Collier  &  Thomas,  1989;  Cummins,  1976,  1981,  1991).  Alex's 
experiences  in  school  support  the  findings  of  such  research.  Even  though  Alex  attends 
school  in  the  United  States  for  five  years,  his  second  language  literacy  skills  are  well- 
below  grade  level.  Not  only  does  the  absence  of  first  language  literacy  skills  make 
learning  to  write  in  a  second  language  more  difficult  for  Alex,  but  his  poor  school 
attendance  record  also  contributes  to  his  difficulty. 

The  "cultural  ecologist"  position  also  fails  to  account  for  the  variance  that  is 
reflected  in  the  experiences  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  in  their  writing  workshops. 
According  to  the  cultural  ecologist  position,  "voluntary"  minorities  tend  to  succeed 
academically  in  school,  while  "involuntary"  minorities  tend  to  experience  academic 
failure  because  of  broad  sociological,  historical,  and  economic  factors.  The  typical 
ESOL  students  in  this  study  are  considered  "voluntary"  minorities  in  that  their  families 
voluntarily  immigrated  to  the  United  States  for  economic  reasons.  Puerto  Ricans, 
Colombians,  and  Dominican  Republicans  are  not  members  of  minority  groups  that 
historically  have  been  oppressed  in  the  United  States.  As  such,  the  cultural  ecologist 
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position  predicts  that  voluntary  minorities,  like  the  typical  ESOL  students  in  this  study, 
will  experience  academic  success.  While  Nina  and  Stephanie  experience  academic 
success,  Alex  does  not.  Even  though  Alex  is  not  a  member  of  a  minority  group  that  has 
been  oppressed  historically  in  the  United  States,  he  experiences  academic  difficulties  that 
are  shaped  by  several  factors.  In  the  five  years  that  Alex  has  attended  school  in  the 
United  States,  he  has  learned  enough  English  to  survive  in  a  mainstream  writing 
workshop.  However,  without  better  attendance  and  without  appropriate  second  language 
instruction  for  a  student  lacking  first  language  literacy  skills,  Alex  is  not  thriving  as  a 
student  or  as  a  writer  in  his  mainstream  writing  workshop.  He  has  learned  to  tread  water 
but  not  to  swim. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
EVOLUTION:  OTHER  REGULATED  WRITING  TO  SELF-REGULATION 

Over  the  course  of  the  year,  the  process  of  drafting  a  composition  evolves  as  the 
ESOL  students  learn  to  draft  their  own  compositions  independently.  The  evolution  that 
occurs  in  the  process  of  drafting  involves  different  dimensions.  First  of  all,  the  process  of 
drafting  evolves  from  an  other-regulated  activity  toward  a  self-regulated  activity.  While 
the  ESOL  students  rely  on  extensive  help  when  drafting  their  early  compositions,  they 
rely  less  on  help  as  the  year  progresses.  In  addition  to  evolving  towards  a  self-regulated 
activity,  the  writing  of  the  ESOL  students  evolves  on  a  social  dimension  as  well.  That  is, 
the  written  word  becomes  an  important  mediator  of  school  life,  which  is  discussed  in 
Chapter  IX.  This  chapter  focuses  on  the  writing  experiences  of  the  typical  and  atypical 
ESOL  students  from  a  Vygotskian  perspective,  using  Wertsch's  other-regulated/  self- 
regulated  learning  continuum.  The  first  part  of  this  chapter  focuses  on  the  writing 
development  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  while  the  second  part  focuses  on  the  writing 
development  of  the  typical  ESOL  students. 

Atypical  ESOL  Students 
In  the  process  of  moving  towards  self-regulation  in  drafting,  the  atypical  ESOL 
students  use  their  co-authored  compositions  to  participate  in  writing  workshop.  Instead 
of  composing  drafts  in  class,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  bring  prepared  drafts  to  class 
and  proceed  to  participate  in  writers'  workshop  with  copies  of  their  prepared  drafts.  In 
fact,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  do  not  attempt  to  draft  compositions  independently  in 
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their  writing  workshops  during  most  of  the  first  term.  After  Mrs.  Nunley  shows  the 
students  how  to  operate  the  computers  in  the  sixth-grade  computer  lab,  she  encourages 
them  to  type  their  compositions.  Given  the  value  that  Mrs.  Nunley  places  on  typed  drafts 
and  the  expertise  the  atypical  ESOL  students  have  with  computers,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Baris  and  Torrance  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  the  computer  lab  typing 
the  co-authored  drafts  they  bring  to  class.  While  Baris  and  Torrance  type  their  co- 
authored  drafts  in  the  lab,  Sungho  copies  his  co-authored  draft  by  hand  in  his  writing 
workshop.  By  typing  or  copying  the  co-authored  compositions,  the  atypical  ESOL 
students  are  able  to  participate  in  their  writing  workshop  classrooms  long  before  they 
develop  second  language  writing  skills.  Baris  and  Torrance  type  a  co-authored  draft  in 
the  computer  lab: 

During  status  of  the  class  today,  Baris  and  Torrance  announce  they  want 
computer  lab  time  by  simply  saying  "lab"  when  Mrs.  Nunley  calls  each  of  their 
names.  Both  boys  bring  drafts  to  the  computer  lab  to  type.  Baris  revises  draft 
two  of  a  personal  narrative  he  typed  yesterday  by  making  the  changes  his  father 
made  on  the  hardcopy  of  draft  one.  He  makes  a  change,  adds  a  word,  deletes 
another  then  sits  back  in  his  chair  and  reads  the  screen  before  making  additional 
changes.  Baris  spends  the  period  making  changes  to  his  draft  on  the  computer. 
Torrance  types  draft  one  of  a  personal  narrative.  After  typing  two  or  three  lines, 
he  highlights  the  sentences  and  adjusts  the  font  size  and  the  style  over  and  over 
and  over  again.  Makes  font  size  14,  then  20,  then  26.  Does  the  same  with  the 
style.  By  the  end  of  the  period,  Torrance  has  typed  less  than  half  of  his 
handwritten  draft. 

Sungho  copies  a  co-authored  draft  in  his  writing  workshop  classroom: 

Sungho  sits  at  a  table  with  two  other  boys  inside  his  writing  workshop  classroom. 
While  the  other  students  draft  compositions,  Sungho  begins  recopying  a  prepared 
draft  he  takes  out  of  his  notebook  titled  "My  Father."  He  carefully  copies  one 
word  after  another.  After  writing  two  lines,  Sungho  puts  down  his  pencil  and 
looks  around  the  room.  He  then  digs  into  his  book  bag  and  removes  a  dictionary. 
Sungho  spends  the  next  seven  minutes  diligently  looking  up  words  in  the 
dictionary.  Each  word  looked  up  is  slowly  written  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper 
then  compared  letter-for-letter  with  a  word  in  the  prepared  draft.  Once  he  looks 
up  and  checks  the  spelling  of  seven  to  eight  words,  he  copies  two  or  three 
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additional  lines,  then  proceeds  to  look  up  more  words  in  the  dictionary. 

While  the  atypical  ESOL  students  do  not  draft  compositions  independently  in 
their  respective  writing  workshop  classrooms,  they  do  create  a  process  that  allows  them 
to  participate  in  class— a  process  that  allows  them  to  appear  more  self-regulated  with 
respect  to  drafting  than  what  they  actually  are.  For  example,  as  illustrated  in  the  above- 
quoted  field  notes,  Baris  independently  types  the  revisions  his  father  makes  the  previous 
evening,  while  Torrance  independently  types  a  portion  of  his  co-authored  draft,  and 
Sungho  recopies  his  own  co-authored  draft  by  hand  in  his  writing  workshop.  Even 
though  the  atypical  ESOL  students  only  type  or  recopy  word-for-word  the  co-authored 
drafts  they  bring  to  class,  the  writing  process  at  least  moves  forward  when  they  bring  the 
typed  or  recopied  drafts  back  home  in  order  to  conduct  a  second  required  conference  with 
their  parents  or  tutor. 

In  the  process  of  moving  towards  self-regulation  and  making  sense  of  process 
writing,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  utilize  coping  strategies  that  allow  them  to  slow 
down  the  process  but  at  the  same  time  keep  pace  with  their  peers  with  respect  to  drafting 
a  composition.  Given  that  the  atypical  ESOL  students  co-author  drafts  at  home  rather 
than  inside  the  classroom,  like  most  other  students,  they  need  to  create  a  process  inside 
the  classroom  that  allows  them  to  look  like  they  are  genuinely  participating  in  the 
drafting  process.  Torrance  slows  down  the  process  by  spending  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  adjusting  the  font  size  and  style  of  the  words  on  his  computer  monitor  while  typing  a 
co-authored  draft.  Instead  of  copying  a  piece  over  and  over  again,  like  he  does  earlier  in 
the  year  in  order  to  look  like  he  is  participating  in  writers'  workshop,  Sungho  slows  down 
the  process  by  looking  up  several  words  in  the  dictionary.  By  slowing  down  the  process, 
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Sungho  and  Torrance  use  two  or  three  days  of  writing  workshop  time  to  type  or  recopy  a 

co-authored  draft.  Baris  moves  through  the  process  at  a  much  faster  pace  than  either 

Torrance  or  Sungho.  However,  Baris  also  avoids  returning  to  the  classroom  after  typing 

a  co-authored  draft  by  playing  on  the  computer  after  he  finishes  a  day's  work.  While 

other  students  take  two  to  three  days  to  draft  compositions  independently  inside  their 

writing  workshop  classrooms,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  take  two  to  three  days  typing 

or  recopying  their  drafts.  By  slowing  down  the  process,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  are 

able  to  keep  pace  with  their  peers  and  participate  in  their  writing  workshop  classrooms, 

even  though  they  are  unable  to  draft  compositions  independently  in  their  second 

language. 

On  the  road  towards  self-regulation  in  drafting,  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  albeit 

at  different  times  in  the  year,  begin  drafting  compositions  with  less  extensive  help  from 

their  parents  or  the  tutor.  Although  they  continue  to  compose  their  compositions  at 

home,  they  report  receiving  less  help  from  their  parents  or  from  the  tutor.  Baris  says, 

My  dad  help  me  but  not  like  when  school  just  start.  Then  he  help  me  a  lot.  I 
mean  a  lot.  We  sit  together  and  write  the  pieces.  Now  I  sit  by  myself  at  home 
and  write  much  of  the  piece.  I  write,  then  my  dad  looks  at  it  when  he  gets  home. 
He  tell  me  my  writing  getting  better  and  better.  He  tell  me  how  to  fix  a  sentence 
now.  Sometime  words  not  be  correct  I  mean  correct  in  order  so  he  tell  how  to 
fix.  Sometime  he  tell  me  something  too  short  and  I  need  to  write  more  sentences. 
My  dad  help  but  not  like  when  school  just  start. 

Torrance  shares  a  similar  sentiment  about  his  own  writing  much  later  in  the  year. 

My  mom  don't  help  me  same  way.  I  use  ask  my  mom  for  words  all  time. 
Now  I  know  many  words.  I  don't  ask  her  so  much.  I  write.  She  help  me  with 
some  words,  but  I  do  more  just  myself. 

Sungho  says: 

I  write  pieces  at  home.  Don't  like  writing  really.    When  write  piece  show  tutor. 
She  help  fix  some  problem.  She  not  help  like  [when]  school  start.  She  help 
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some,  but  say  need  to  work  more  on  writing  by  self.  She  say  writing  won't  be 
better  unless  care  more  bout  it.  She  tell  me  write  draft  you  self.  Then  she  read 
and  talk  about  what  I  need  to  make  better. 

The  steps  the  atypical  ESOL  students  take  toward  self-regulation  are  not  evident 

from  classroom  observations,  given  that  the  boys  continue  to  compose  pieces  for  writing 

workshop  at  home.  Based  on  interview  data  from  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  however, 

the  students  begin  to  move  toward  self-regulation  in  drafting  when  composing  their 

compositions  at  home.  The  parents  and  tutor  no  longer  sit  beside  the  atypical  ESOL 

students  during  the  composing  process,  supplying  them  with  English  words  and 

sentences.  The  parents  and  tutor  continue  to  provide  help  during  the  process.  However, 

the  help  comes  after  the  atypical  ESOL  students  at  least  begin  composing  pieces 

independently.  Once  the  atypical  ESOL  students  develop  some  competence  in  writing  in 

a  second  language,  the  parents  and  tutor  encourage  the  students  to  draft  their 

compositions  independently.  Some  need  more  encouragement  than  others,  but  regardless 

of  the  amount  of  encouragement  a  student  may  need,  all  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  at 

one  point  or  another,  begin  moving  along  the  continuum  toward  self-regulation  in 

drafting  their  compositions  at  home. 

The  steps  the  atypical  ESOL  students  take,  particularly  Baris  and  Torrance, 

toward  self-regulation  in  drafting  eventually  do  become  apparent  during  classroom 

observations.  Given  his  more  advanced  English  language  skills,  Baris  is  the  first  to  move 

toward  self-regulation  in  the  context  of  the  writing  workshop  classroom.  In  other  words, 

Baris  is  the  first  atypical  ESOL  student  to  begin  the  composing  process  within  the 

classroom  instead  of  at  home.  Field  notes  show  Baris  moving  towards  self-regulation  in 

drafting  inside  the  writing  workshop  classroom. 
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Baris  spends  the  morning  in  the  lab  today.  The  only  thing  he  brings  is 

his  disk.  This  is  unusual.  He  always  brings  a  draft  to  the  lab  for  typing.  Not 

today.  Baris  sits  at  one  of  the  terminals  and  immediately  creates  a  new  file.  After 

opening  a  new  file,  he  sits  back  in  his  chair  and  stares  at  the  screen  for  a  moment. 

Before  much  time  passes,  Baris  begins  composing  a  piece  on  screen  without  the 

aid  of  a  prepared  draft.  Baris  types  a  few  lines  about  his  family  trip  to  Disney 

World. 

"Mom  say  can  go  to  Disney  World  this  weekend,  I  am  so  excited. 

Because  I  need  to  get  up." 

After  typing  the  above  line,  Baris  makes  changes  to  the  text. 

"When  my  mom  say  we  can  go  to  Disney  World  this  weekend,  I  am  so 

excited.  Because  I  need  to  get  up." 

Baris  spends  the  morning  making  changes  to  the  text  and  adding  a  few 

additional  lines.  After  typing  a  line,  he  deletes  a  word  or  two  and  adds  a  new 

word  or  two.    By  the  end  of  the  period,  Baris  independently  composes  the 

following  text. 

"When  my  mom  say  we  can  go  to  Disney  World  this  weekend,  I  am  so 

excited.  Because  I  need  to  get  up.  We  go  early.  Mom  say  it  will  be  three  days. 

First  we  go  there  and  find  a  place  then  go  to  Sea  World.  Then  go  Magic  Kingdom 

and  come  back  home.  Then  next  day  do  work  and  rest." 

Much  later  in  the  year,  Torrance  also  starts  drafting  compositions  independently 

inside  the  writing  workshop  classroom,  as  is  revealed  in  the  following  field  notes. 

Torrance  sits  at  the  computer  this  morning  without  a  prepared  draft.  He  opens  a 

file  and  slowly  types  "My  Colections."  After  typing  the  title  of  a  new  piece,  he 

highlights  the  text  and  does  a  spell  check  correcting  the  spelling  of  "My 

Collections."  Torrance  begins  composing  his  piece.  Very  slowly  Torrance  types: 

"I  have  a  lot  of  collections." 

He  sits  back  in  his  chair  and  quietly  mouths  the  words  on  the  screen  to  himself. 

He  then  sits  up  and  runs  his  finger  under  the  line  on  the  monitor,  reading  the  text 

to  himself  once  again.  He  sits  back  and  stares  at  the  screen.  After  a  minute  or 

two,  Torrance  adds  to  the  text. 

"Coins,  stamps  and  etc." 

Again,  he  sits  back  in  his  chair  and  quietly  mouths  the  words  on  the  screen  to 

himself.  He  has  an  intense  look  of  concentration  on  his  face,  as  he  sits  staring  at 

the  screen.  When  a  student  calls  his  name,  he  doesn't  respond.  I  don't  think  he 

even  hears  the  student.  Torrance  slowly  continues  to  add  to  the  text.  While 

composing  the  following  text,  he  makes  numerous  changes  by  adding  and 

deleting  words  as  he  goes  along.  He  settles  on  the  following  lines. 

"Do  you  want  to  know  them?  Yes?  Ok  I  will  tell  them  to  you.  " 

When  Torrance  is  done  with  the  last  line,  he  sits  back  and  reads  the  text  he 

independently  composed  inside  the  writing  workshop  today. 

"My  Collections 
I  have  a  lot  of  collections.  Coins,  stamps,  and  etc.  Do  you  want  to  know  them? 
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Yes?  OK  I  will  tell  them  to  you." 

After  reading  the  text  on  screen,  he  prints  a  copy  of  his  draft  and  returns  to  the 

classroom  before  the  bell  rings. 

Even  though  Sungho  moves  towards  self-regulation  when  drafting  compositions 

at  home,  little  classroom  observational  data  exists  to  support  Sungho' s  journey  towards 

self-regulation  inside  the  writing  workshop  classroom.  While  Sungho  works  diligently  in 

his  writing  workshop  classroom  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  he  does  little  work  in  class 

on  the  actual  composing  process  as  the  year  progresses.  Some  of  the  only  evidence  of 

self-regulation  in  drafting  in  the  classroom  occurs  when  Sungho  has  an  opportunity  to 

write  poetry: 

Sungho  sits  at  his  table  working  on  draft  one  of  a  poem.  This  is  the  first  time  in  a 

long  time  that  I've  seen  Sungho  actually  write  in  class.  Any  writing  that  he  does 

do  in  class  typically  involves  copying  a  few  lines  from  a  draft  he  brings  to  school 

from  home.  Today  is  different.  Sungho  is  independently  drafting  a  poem 

in  class.  He  writes  a  few  words,  erases  a  word  or  two  and  writes  again.  By  the 

end  of  the  period,  Sungho  independently  drafts  the  following  poem. 

"My  dream 

If  I  am  a  really  nice  person. 

If  I  wear  nice  clean  clothes, 

If  I  am  really  good  person, 

If  I  have  awesome  shoes, 

If  I  have  nice  hair 

If  I  am  real  smart, 

I'm  glad  to  see  myself  in  the  mirror." 

After  the  atypical  ESOL  students  move  towards  self-regulation  in  drafting  inside 

the  writing  workshop  classroom,  they  continue  to  receive  help  from  their  parents  or  tutor. 

Instead  of  composing  drafts  at  home  with  their  parents  or  tutor,  the  atypical  ESOL 

students  bring  drafts  home  from  school  in  order  to  obtain  feedback.  Baris  says,  "I  show 

my  dad  the  piece  about  Disney.  I  need  some  more  ideas.  He  tell  me  write  about  car 

breaking  down  and  some  rides  I  like.  We  talk  about  the  trip  and  then  I  start  writing 

again."  Not  only  does  Mrs.  Hu  help  Torrance  when  he  brings  home  a  draft  from  school, 
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but  she  also  helps  him  before  he  begins  composing  his  first  piece  independently  in  his 

writing  workshop  classroom.  When  Torrance  needs  a  topic  to  write  about,  Mrs.  Hu 

suggests  that  he  write  about  his  collections.  Armed  with  a  topic,  Torrance  begins 

composing  his  first  piece  independently  inside  his  writing  workshop  classroom.  After  he 

brings  a  typed  copy  of  his  draft  home,  he  discusses  the  help  he  receives  from  his  mother. 

My  mom  read  the  piece  about  my  coins.  She  ask  to  see  what  I  write.  She  say  it 
good  start.  She  say  you  don't  need  "etc."  in  piece.  Need  to  write  about  another 
collection  and  take  out  "etc."  I  have  lot  of  collections,  but  I  say  I  don't  want  write 
another  collection.  She  say  need  to.  Piece  too  short.  Write  about  three 
collection.  Paragraph  for  each  collection.  I  think  what  I  write  about  and  decide 
write  about  card  collection  too.  Write  about  coins,  stamps,  cards. 

Sungho  also  discusses  the  help  he  receives  from  his  tutor  once  he  begins 
composing  his  pieces  independently. 

My  tutor  help  me.  I  write  and  show  to  her.  She  want  me  to  write  before  she 
come  to  house.  I  have  to  have  a  piece  done  or  a  piece  started.  She  then  read 
and  tell  me  way  to  improve,  but  she  make  me  first  improve  by  self.  She  say, 
"Okay,  this  is  good  start.  But  it  short.  What  else  can  you  write  about?"  We  talk 
then  I  have  to  write  more.  Then  she  read,  make  nother  suggestion  and  tell  me  to 
try  fix  it  first. 

The  atypical  ESOL  students  make  tremendous  progress  towards  self-regulation  in 

drafting.  When  school  first  begins,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  only  pretend  to  draft 

compositions  inside  their  respective  writing  workshop  classrooms.  Unable  to  draft 

English  compositions,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  draft  compositions  at  home  with 

extensive  help  from  their  parents  or  the  tutor.  Over  time,  the  atypical  ESOL  students 

receive  less  extensive  help  from  their  parents  and  the  tutor.  After  the  atypical  ESOL 

students  start  drafting  compositions  at  home  with  less  parental  input,  it  is  not  long  before 

they  begin  the  drafting  process  independently  inside  their  writing  workshops,  particularly 

Baris  and  Torrance.  Even  though  the  second  language  skills  of  the  atypical  ESOL 
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students  are  more  developed  now  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  drafts  the  students 
compose  independently  inside  their  writing  workshop  classrooms,  or  the  drafts  Sungho 
composes  independently  at  home,  are  less  proficient  than  earlier  drafts.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  their  current  drafts  are  less  proficient,  given  that  earlier  drafts  are  co- 
authored  with  proficient  writers  of  English.  As  the  atypical  ESOL  students  make  sense 
of  process  writing  and  move  along  the  continuum  towards  self-regulation,  the  nature  of 
the  help  they  receive  from  their  parents  or  the  tutor  changes  over  the  course  of  the  year. 
Instead  of  co-authoring  compositions  with  their  children,  the  parents  make  suggestions 
about  topics  and  ways  to  lengthen  the  pieces.  Baris's  father  suggests,  for  example,  that 
he  write  about  specific  rides  at  Disney  World,  while  Torrance's  mother  tells  him  to  write 
about  three  collections  rather  than  just  two,  and  Sungho's  tutor  encourages  him 
independently  to  fix  problems  she  identifies.  In  addition  to  offering  suggestions,  they 
also  closely  monitor  the  progress  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students  with  particular  pieces  of 
writing. 

Typical  ESOL  Students 
The  writing  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  also  evolves  over  the  year  with  respect 
to  self-regulation.  The  typical  ESOL  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  are  further 
along  the  continuum  towards  self-regulation  in  writing  in  a  second  language  than  are  the 
atypical  ESOL  students.  As  the  year  progresses,  the  typical  ESOL  students  move  closer 
towards  self-regulation  in  that  they  begin  drafting  compositions  independently  without 
first  soliciting  additional  explanations  or  clarification  from  their  writing  workshop 
teachers.  In  other  words,  the  typical  ESOL  students  move  independently  through  the  first 
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stages  of  process  writing  when  beginning  new  pieces.  The  self- regulated  writing  of  Nina 

is  indicated  in  the  following  notes: 

Nina  sits  at  the  table  with  two  other  students  writing  draft  one  of  a  personal 
narrative  about  a  family  trip  to  White  Beach  in  Colombia.  She  writes  the  entire 
period  without  interruption.  The  only  time  she  stops  writing  is  when  she  reads 
over  something  she  has  written.  Two  minutes  before  the  bell  rings,  when  other 
students  start  putting  writing  folders  away,  Nina  continues  to  write.  Even  during 
the  break  between  writing  workshop  and  reading  workshop,  Nina  continues  to 
write.  By  the  end  of  the  period,  Nina  writes  the  following  draft  of  a  personal 
narrative  composition: 

"One  Saturday  morning,  my  family  and  I  were  going  to  white  beach,  a  beautiful 
beach  in  Colombia,  my  country.  I  was  eight  years  old,  we  packed  water,  some 
cloths,  and  fruits.  I  was  going  with  my  family  that  are:  Linda  my  4  years  old 
sister,  Lucas  3  years  old  brother,  Jonathan  my  5  years  old  brother,  Pablo  my  1 5 
years  old  brother,  mom.  Dad  and  the  driver. 

We  were  going  in  my  grandfather's  white  truck.  We  leave  at  9:00  am  because  we 
were  planing  to  come  back  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  long  trip,  we  had  to  cruise  a 
lake  by  ferry.  When  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  trip  we  had  to  ascend  a  hill, 
when  we  were  in  the  top  of  the  hill  the  car  stop  and  we  couldn't  move  on.  My 
dad  my  big  brother  and  the  driver  were  trying  to  fix  the  car  and  the  rest  of  us  were 
waiting  for  a  ride,  then  a  car  stopped  and  tolded  [sic]  us  if  we  wanted  a  ride,  so 
my  Mom,  Lucas,  Linda,  Jonathan  and  me  went  with  them.  My  dad,  Pablo  (my 
big  brother)  and  the  driver  stayed  fixing  the  car.  When  we  arrived  to  white  beach, 
we  played,  but  my  dad,  Pablo  and  the  driver  had  to  go  to  the  nearest  town  pushing 
the  truck  and  my  dad  had  to  came  to  the  beach  runing  or  walking  and  that  was 
like  15  miles. 

When  he  arrive  the  sky  was  getting  darker  and  we  didn't  have  nathing  [sic]  to 
drink  (because  my  dad  forgot  the  water)  or  sleep.  We  had  brought  some  fruits  but 
we  put  then  on  a  table  and  a  cow  came  and  ate  our  fruits.  When  it  was  dark  my 
dad  saw  a  fishing  men  and  told  him  where  can  we  find  something  to  eat  and  sleep 
for  the  night.  He  told  us  that  he  had  a  little  house  and  he  sold  food,  and  that  he 
had  a  tent  and  he  could  let  us  use  it  so  we  went  with  him.  We  sleep  in  the  tent 
without  blankets  or  sleeping  bags,  so,  the  ground  was  hard  and  I  couldn't  sleep 
well.  In  the  morning  my  dad  went  back  to  the  nearest  town  to  buy  food  for  us, 
that  was  more  than  18  miles  and  he  came  back  with  :  juice,  shampoo,  etc. We  ate 
our  lunch  that  was:  fried  fish  and  patacones,  a  traditional  food  in 
Colombia,  then  we  took  a  bath  and  we  got  ready  to  go  to  our  house,  but  how? 
When  we  were  walking  to  the  town  my  grandma,  my  brother,  and  my  cousins 
came  in  my  uncle's  new  truck,  because  they  were  scared  that  something  had 
happened  to  us,  but  we  were  enjoying  our  trip  and  they  were  so  scared.  So  we 
went  with  them  with  out  having  to  walk,  that  was  a  lucky  trip!" 
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The  self-regulated  behavior  of  Alex  when  drafting  a  personal  narrative  in  his 

writing  workshop  classroom  is  indicated  in  the  following: 

Alex  returns  to  school  today  after  a  two-day  absence.  Before  the  bell  rings,  and 

before  Mrs.  Goode  conducts  status  of  the  class,  Alex  takes  out  draft  one  of  a 

personal  narrative  he  started  in  class  before  his  two-day  absence.  While  other 

students  chat  and  mingle  with  one  another  in  the  hallway  before  the  bell  rings, 

Alex  reads  over  his  personal  narrative  titled  "Life  in  New  York  City."  Before 

class  officially  begins,  Alex  picks  up  where  he  left  off.  He  continues  writing 

draft  one  of  his  personal  narrative.  Alex  works  very  hard  in  class.  I  never  see 

him  chat  with  another  student.  Every  time  I  look  at  Alex  he  is  on-task.  Halfway 

into  the  period,  he  finishes  draft  one  of  his  personal  narrative." 

"The  frist  time  I  went  to  New  York  I  thuth  [thought]  it  was  a  dream.  But  it  wasn't 

a  dream  it  was  for  reald.  I  was  in  New  York.  And  the  peirson  who  who  pick  me 

my  brother  and  sither  from  the  airport  was  my  father.  My  mother  was  at 

work  so  she  could  not  go  to  the  airport.So  we  went  to  my  aunt's  house. 

And  on  the  way  to  my  aunt's  house  I  went  on  my  frist  birg  [bridge].  The 

frist  birg  that  I  went  on  in  New  York  was  the  waiestin  birg  [Washington 

Bridge].  When  I  was  in  my  aunt's  house  I  didn't  know  how  [who]  she 

was.  But  then  they  told  me  that  she  was  my  aunt.  I  played  for  a  fuoe 

[few]  houre  and  then  my  mother  came  to  my  aunt's  house.  And  I  didn't 

know  how  she  was!  But  then  they  told  me. 

When  we  went  to  my  mother's  house  we  were  happy  because  we  were  in 

New  York.    I  was  sapperines  [sursprised]  that  we  were  in  the  Bigges  city 

in  the  Unites  states  of  america.  Then  we  went  to  my  mothers  house  and 

we  ate  diener  at  the  table.  Than  aftere  we  whict  [watched]  tv  but  I  didn't 

othenestien  [understand]." 

After  finishing  it,  he  reads  over  it  once.  He  then  gets  a  conference  form 

and  staples  it  to  his  draft.  After  he  sits  back  down,  he  puts  the  draft  into 

his  notebook  and  takes  out  a  book  he  is  reading  for  reading  workshop.  He 

spends  the  rest  of  the  period  reading. 

Stephanie  engages  in  self-regulated  behavior  when  drafting  another  personal 

narrative  composition  in  her  writing  workshop  classroom  early  in  the  year: 

Stephanie  sits  at  a  table  with  four  other  students  writing  draft  one  of  a  piece 
about  her  mother.  She  writes  a  line  or  two,  then  stops  to  read  her  work.  While 
other  students  occasionally  chat  with  one  another  at  the  table,  Stephanie  diligently 
works  on  her  piece.  She  continues  to  write  a  line  or  two  then  read  what  she  has 
written.  By  the  end  of  the  period,  Stephanie  has  three-quarters  of  a  page  written: 
"My  mom  is  called  Jennie  Burgas. 

She  likes  different  kinds  of  things,  and  being  with  us,  and  I  thing  being  with  us  is 
the  most  important  thing  for  her.  my  mom  wears  contact  lensses,  she  has  dark 
brown  hair,  wears  black  and  white  a  lot,  she  is  very  nice  with  other  people.  She 
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likes  to  study  and  work  a  lot,  she  is  very  pretty.  She  just  came  from  puerto  rico 
with  my  brothers  and  me.  She  has  two  sisters  and  one  brother.  One  of  her  sister 
is  called  Cindy,  her  other  sister  is  Carmen  and  brother  is  Richard.  She  has  two 
sons  which  are  my  brothers  their  names  are  Leonel  and  the  other  one  is 
Giovannie.  She  had  three  nieces  named  Jennifer,  Janidsa,  and  Janica  plus  she  has 
me  her  daughter  Stephanie." 

Unlike  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  the  typical  ESOL  students  move  toward  self- 
regulation  in  writing  early  in  the  school  year  given  their  more  advanced  second  language 
literacy  skills.  All  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  are  able  to  draft  compositions 
independently  in  their  respective  writing  workshops  once  the  teacher  explains  or  clarifies 
information  they  do  not  understand  during  whole  class  instruction.  After  composing  a 
few  pieces  in  a  familiar  genre,  the  typical  ESOL  students  are  able  to  begin  the  composing 
process  independently  without  soliciting  or  receiving  additional  help  from  the  writing 
workshop  teacher.  However,  the  typical  ESOL  students  continue  to  need  help  as  they 
work  their  way  through  the  writing  process,  particularly  Nina  and  Stephanie.  After  Nina 
completes  the  first  draft  of  a  personal  narrative  composition,  she  solicits  help  from  Mrs. 
Goode  about  the  next  stages  in  the  process. 

Nina  reads  over  draft  one  of  her  personal  narrative.  After  reading  it,  she  goes 

to  the  front  of  the  room  where  Mrs.  Goode  conducts  a  writing  conference  with 

another  student.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Goode  is  done  with  the  conference,  Nina  steps 

closer  and  quietly  asks: 

Nina:  I'm  done  with  draft  one.  Now  I  conference?  Need  two  conferences  with 
piece,  every  piece? 

Goode:  (looking  over  Nina's  draft)  Yes,  Nina,  now  you  conference  with  two 
people.  You're  catching  on  very  quickly.  You  can  conference  with 
students  here  in  class,  or  you  can  conference  with  someone  at  home. 
Pick  up  a  conference  form  (points  to  the  location  of  the  forms)  over 
there.  Staple  it  to  your  draft.  After  the  draft  one  conference? 

Nina;  Draft  two  conference. 

Goode:  Yes,  but  before  the  draft  two  conference,  what  do  you  need  to  do? 

Nina:  Write  piece  again. 

Goode:  Yes,  you  write  your  piece  again,  but  you  make  it  better.  You  get  advice 
during  the  conference  on  how  to  make  it  better  then  you  revise  or  rewrite. 

Nina:      Okay.  So  draft  one  conference,  [then]  write  paper  again.  Then  draft  two 
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conference.  Then  write  paper  again? 
Goode:  Well  after  the  draft  two  conference,  you  don't  have  to  write  the  paper  all 

over  again  unless  you  feel  the  need  to.  You  can  make  changes  in  the 

margin  or  any  way  you  want.  If  you  want  to  write  it  again,  you  can,  but 

you  don't  have  to. 
Nina:      Draft  one.  conference,  write  piece  again,  conference,  write  piece  again 

maybe,  then? 
Goode:  Self-edit,  then  teacher  edit.  Okay? 
Nina  nods  her  head  indicating  that  she  understands. 

Like  Nina,  Stephanie  also  needs  guidance  while  working  her  way  through  the 

stages  of  process  writing.  After  completing  draft  one  of  another  personal  narrative 

composition,  Stephanie  understands  she  needs  to  conduct  two  writing  conferences.  After 

she  conducts  two  writing  conferences  with  members  of  her  family,  however,  Stephanie  is 

uncertain  about  what  to  do  next. 

I  not  sure  what  suppose  to  do  then.  First  time  write  piece  Mrs.  Nunley  tell  me 
what  to  do.  She  say  draft  one,  draft  two,  things  like  that.  She  say  what  to  do.  I 
do  it.  Then  we  write  new  piece.  I  wasn't  sure  what  I  do.  I  know  I  conference 
twotimes  but  I  didn't  know  what  next.  I  didn't  know  where  to  put  the  paper.  I 
didn't  ask  what  to  do. . .  .1  don't  like  asking  questions.  I  don't  always  talk  so  good 
then.  I  more  quiet  too.  So  I  just  didn't  ask,  but  Mrs.  Nunley  help  me. 

Even  though  the  typical  ESOL  students,  particularly  Nina  and  Stephanie,  are  able 

to  draft  compositions  independently  in  their  respective  writing  workshop  classrooms, 

they  continue  to  need  guidance  when  working  their  way  through  the  process.  When  Nina 

is  uncertain  about  what  to  do,  she  approaches  Mrs.  Goode  privately  and  solicits 

clarification  about  the  stages  of  process  writing.  From  the  transcript,  it  is  apparent  that 

Nina  has  a  good  sense  of  the  process  she  is  expected  to  engage  in.  Instead  of  simply 

asking  what  to  do  next,  Nina  essentially  asks  Mrs.  Goode  to  confirm  that  she  is  on  the 

right  track  when  she  says,  "I'm  done  with  draft  one.  Now  I  conference?  Need  two 

conferences  with  piece,  every  piece?"  After  Mrs.  Goode  confirms  that  Nina  is  on  the 
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right  track  and  reviews  the  rest  of  the  process  with  her,  Nina  continues  to  engage  in  the 

stages  of  process  writing. 

Stephanie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reticent  about  soliciting  clarification  about  the 

stages  of  process  writing  from  Mrs.  Nunley.  Sensing  Stephanie's  reticence,  Mrs.  Nunley 

frequently  checks  on  Stephanie  in  order  to  make  sure  she  understands  the  assignments 

and  meets  the  deadlines.  However,  if  Mrs.  Nunley  does  not  approach  Stephanie, 

particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Stephanie  allows  herself  to  remain  in  a  quagmire 

of  confusion.  Unlike  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  Stephanie  does  not  have  a  parent  who 

is  able  to  intervene  linguistically  on  her  behalf.  Alex,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  better 

understanding  of  the  process  he  is  expected  to  engage  in  when  drafting  a  composition  in 

Mrs.  Goode's  class.  After  writing  two  drafts  about  life  in  New  York  city  and  conducting 

two  conferences  with  family  members,  Alex  places  his  piece  in  the  teacher  edit  box  and 

waits  his  turn  for  a  teacher  conference.  Although  Alex  is  not  a  proficient  writer  of 

English,  he  understands  the  process  he  is  expected  to  engage  in  and  does  not  seem  to 

need  much  guidance  from  his  teacher  as  he  works  his  way  through  the  process. 

Over  time,  all  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  internalize  the  writing  process  they 

are  expected  to  engage  in.  In  other  words,  as  the  year  progresses,  the  typical  ESOL 

students  not  only  continue  to  draft  compositions  independently  in  their  respective  writing 

workshop  classrooms,  but  they  also  work  their  way  independently  through  the  stages  of 

the  writing  process.  Nina  says,  "After  little  bit,  after  I  write  few  pieces  I  know  what  to 

do.  I  don't  need  ask  Mrs.  Goode  what  to  do.  I  do  it  my  self.  Just  had  to  write  few 

pieces,  then  know  what  to  do."  Stephanie  shares  a  similar  sentiment. 

I  learn  all  the  stages  Mrs.  Nunley  want  us  do.  In  mini  lessons  sometime  she  go 
through  all  the  stages.  I  start  knowing  what  to  do.  Mrs.  Nunley  help  me  a  lot  too. 
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She  come  over  and  look  at  my  work.  Tell  me  what  to  do.  Mrs.  Nunley  help  me. 
Now  I  know  what  to  do. 

Alex  also  discusses  his  process  of  self-regulation  in  writing  in  Mrs.  Goode's 
writing  workshop. 

I  do  process  writing  before  when  I  live  in  New  York.  When  come  here  to  middle 
school  just  need  to  learn  Mrs.  Goode's  rules.  All  my  teachers  always  do  it 
different.  Here  Mrs.  Goode  want  us  to  conference  two  times.  In  New  York  in 
fifth  grade  my  teacher  didn't  have  us  do  conferences  like  that.  We  read  our  work 
with  five  or  six  students.  Mrs.  Goode  don't  do  it  that  way. . .  .1  just  had  to 
learn  Mrs.  Goode's  rules.  It  was  easy.  She  tell  us  what  to  do  and  I  do  it.  If  I 
don't  remember  something  like  what  to  do  next,  I  just  look  at  the  posters  on  the 
wall.  All  the  stages  are  on  the  wall. 

Unlike  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  the  typical  ESOL  students  rely  on  help  they 
receive  directly  or  indirectly  from  others  inside  their  writing  workshop  classrooms  when 
moving  towards  self-regulation  in  writing  and  engaging  in  all  the  stages  of  process 
writing.  After  they  work  their  way  through  the  stages  of  process  writing  with  a  few 
pieces,  the  typical  ESOL  students  internalize  the  process  and  are  able  to  engage  in  the 
process  independently. 

While  the  typical  ESOL  students  move  toward  self-regulation  before  the  atypical 
ESOL  students  when  writing  and  engaging  in  all  the  stages  of  process  writing  in  their 
writing  workshop  classrooms,  the  journey  towards  self-regulation  is  not  linear  but 
recursive.  That  is,  the  typical  ESOL  students  revert  to  earlier  stages  along  the  other-self- 
regulated  continuum  when  the  writing  workshop  teachers  introduce  a  new  genre  or  a 
specific  writing  assignment  they  want  students  to  complete.  While  the  atypical  ESOL 
students  rely  on  their  parents  or  tutor  to  make  sense  of  new  assignments,  the  typical 
ESOL  students  rely  on  their  writing  workshop  teachers  or  their  peers  in  some  instances. 
For  example,  when  Mrs.  Goode  and  Mrs.  Nunley  introduce  expository  writing,  the 
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typical  ESOL  students  need  more  help  when  writing  their  first  expository  pieces  than  do 
most  other  students  in  class.  Nina  solicits  help  after  Mrs.  Goode  introduces  expository 
writing: 

After  Mrs.  Goode  explains  expository  writing  to  the  class,  and  while  most 

students  begin  a  prewriting  exercise,  Nina  approaches  Mrs.  Goode  at  the  front  of 

the  classroom. 

Nina:  Mrs.  Goode,  I  don't  understand.  Don't  know  what  I  write  about. 
Don't  know  what  ex,  ex  (unable  to  finish  the  phrase). 

Goode:  Expository.  Expository  writing.  Don't  worry  about  the  terminology 
Nina.  It's  more  important  to  understand  the  difference  between  a 
personal  narrative  and  a  third-person  point-of-view  narrative.  But  right 
now  let's  just  focus  on  this  particular  assignment.  One  type  of 
expository  writing  is  the  comparing  and  contrasting  essay  where  you 
compare,  describe  the  similarties  of  something  and  where  you  contrast 
something  or  describe  the  differences.  Like  you  can  compare  yourself  to 
one  of  your  siblings.  You  have  a  lot  of  siblings  right? 

Nina  shakes  her  head  yes. 

Goode:  Which  brother  or  sister  do  you  want  to  write  about? 

Nina:  Umm,  Linda  my  baby  sister. 

Goode;  Okay,  lets  go  over  to  your  table  and  start  the  prewrite  about  you  and 
Linda.... 

Like  Nina,  Stephanie  also  needs  help  after  Mrs.Nunley  introduces  expository 

writing  in  her  writing  workshop  classroom.  Instead  of  soliciting  help  from  Mrs.  Nunley, 

however,  Stephanie  solicits  help  from  another  student  later  in  the  week  when  she  is 

unable  to  make  sense  of  the  assignment: 

When  Mrs.  Nunley  goes  out  to  the  computer  lab  to  help  a  student,  Stephanie  leans 
over  and  quietly  talks  to  Rachel. 
Stephanie:  Rachel,  you  do  draft  one  already? 

Rachel:  Ya.  I  just  started  the  second  draft.  I  did  a  conference  with  my  mom  last 
night  so  now  I'm  doing  my  second  draft. 
Stephanie:  Can  you  show  me? 
Rachel:  Uh? 

Stephanie:  I  don't  know  what  to  so  with  it. 
Rachel:  Ya.  Let  me  just  finish  this  sentence  and  I'll  show  you. 
Rachel  finishes  the  sentence  then  explains  the  expository  writing  assignment  to 
Stephanie. 

Rachel:  Well  an  expository  piece  is  not  a  story  like  the  personal  narrative.  When 
we  write  personal  narratives,  we  use  first  person.  We  say  I,  me,  things 
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like  that. 

But  when  we  write  an  expository  piece  we  don't  use  first  person.  You 
have  to  use  third  person.  Mrs.  Nunley  says  it's  very  important  to  use 
third  person  when  writing  an  expository  piece. 

Stephanie:  What's  that? 

Rachel:  Third  person  is  saying  things  like  he,  she,  they.  Don't  ever  use  I  or  me  in 
this  piece.  Here  read  my  piece  (slides  her  paper  over  to  Stephanie  who 
immediately  begins  to  read).  After  Stephanie  reads  Rachel's  draft, 

Rachel  continues  to  explain  what  expository  writing  is. 

Rachel:  You  gotta  write  about  how  to  do  something.  Like  I  wrote  how  to  wash  a 
car.  I  have  to  wash  my  dad's  car  every  Saturday,  so  it's  something  I 
know  a  lot  about.  My  dad  is  really  picky  when  I  wash  his  car.  So  I  just 
wrote  about  that.  The  steps  you  follow  when  washing  a  car.  You  gotta 
write  about  something  you  know  how  to  do  then  it's  easy.  Stephanie 
nods  her  head  indicating  she  understands. 

Like  Nina  and  Stephanie,  Alex  also  reverts  to  earlier  stages  along  the  other-self- 
regulated  continuum  at  different  points  in  the  year.  Unlike  Nina  and  Stephanie,  however, 
the  only  time  Alex  reverts  to  earlier  stages  along  the  continuum  is  when  he  is  absent  from 
school  and  consequently  misses  the  introductory  lessons  about  a  new  genre  or  a  specific 
writing  assignment.  Alex  reverts  to  an  earlier  stage  along  the  other-self-regulated 
continuum  after  missing  three  days  of  school  and  Mrs.  Goode's  introductory  lesson  about 
an  essay  she  wants  the  students  to  write: 

While  other  students  finish  draft  one  of  their  Veteran's  Day  essay,  or  conduct  a 

peer  writing  conference,  or  even  work  on  draft  two  of  their  essays,  Alex  sits  at  his 

table  organizing  his  writing  folder  before  taking  out  a  sheet  of  paper.  He 

occasionally  looks  up  at  Mrs.  Goode  who  is  at  the  front  of  the  room  answering 

questions  from  a  group  of  three  students.  After  the  students  sit  down,  Alex 

approaches  Mrs.  Goode. 

Alex:  I  don't  know  what  we're  doing  here. 

Goode:  I  know,  Alex.  I  know  you  work  hard  in  class  when  you're  here.  But  it's 

really  hard  for  you  to  keep  up  when  you  miss  so  much  school. 
Alex:  I  know.  I  tell  her  [Mom]  but  things  come  up. 
Goode:  I  know.  Okay.  Let's  get  you  started.  We're  writing  essays  about 

Veteran's  Day.  Let  me  give  you  the  handout  I  gave  the  class.  (Finds  the 
handout  and  gives  it  to  Alex.)  Veteran's  Day  is  a  holiday  we  celebrate 
every  year  in  November.  We  honor  all  the  people  who  served  in  the 
armed  forces  and  fought  for  our  country  during  war  time.  Do  you  know 
about  Veteran's  Day? 
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Alex  nods  his  head  "yes,"  indicating  that  he  knows  about  Veteran's  Day. 

Goode:  This  fact  sheet  gives  you  some  information  about  Veteran's  Day  that  you 
can  integrate  into  your  essay.  You  need  to  pick  a  topic.  You  can  write 
about  why  Veteran's  Day  is  important  to  you,  or  why  it  is  important  to 
your  family,  or  why  it  is  important  to  our  country.  I'll  give  you  extra 
time  to  write  your  essay,  but  try  to  get  it  done  as  soon  as  possible  before 
we  move  onto  something  else.  Some  students  are  almost  done  with  their 
essays  so  try  to  get  it  done  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Alex  nods  his  head  and  returns  to  his  seat. 

Both  Nina  and  Stephanie  have  difficulty  comprehending  the  mini  lessons  about 
expository  writing.  When  Nina  does  not  understand,  she  does  not  allow  herself  to  remain 
in  a  quagmire  of  confusion.  She  immediately  approaches  Mrs.  Goode,  like  she  always 
does,  in  order  to  make  sense  of  the  genre.  While  other  students  publicly  ask  questions 
during  the  course  of  a  mini  lesson,  Nina  continues  to  ask  questions  privately  when  other 
students  are  working.  "I  don't  like  asking  questions  before  everyone.  Embarrassing.  I 
like  talking  with  Mrs.  Goode  by  myself.  I  the  same  way  in  Colombia.  If  don't  know 
something,  ask  teacher  by  self.  Don't  raise  hand.  Don't  like  to."  After  Mrs.  Goode 
conferences  one-on-one  with  Nina  about  expository  writing,  Nina  is  able  to  draft  her  first 
expository  piece. 

Stephanie  also  does  not  allow  herself  to  remain  in  a  quagmire  of  confusion  when 
she  does  not  understand  expository  writing.  Earlier  in  the  year,  when  Stephanie  is 
confused  or  uncertain  about  something,  she  allows  herself  to  remain  in  a  quagmire  of 
uncertainty.  Later  in  the  year,  however,  Stephanie  solicits  the  help  of  another  student 
when  she  is  uncertain  about  something.  When  Stephanie  does  not  understand  the 
expository  writing  assignment,  for  example,  she  asks  Rachel  to  explain  it  to  her.  "I  didn't 
understand  when  Mrs.  Nunley  first  talk  about  expository  piece.  I  didn't  understand  what 
she  say.  So  I  ask  Rachel.  She  explain  to  me."  After  Stephanie  solicits  Rachel's  help,  she 
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is  able  to  complete  an  expository  composition.  Rachel  not  only  explains  what  it  means  to 

write  exposition,  but  she  also  shows  Stephanie  a  draft  of  her  composition. 

When  I  read  Rachel's  piece,  I  know  what  I  do.  Rachel  wrote  how  to  wash  a  car.  I 
think  I  can  write  how  to  wash  my  dog.  I  the  only  one  who  washes  our  dog  at 
home.  I  could  write  about  that.  Rachel  help  me.  Reading  her  piece  help  me  a  lot. 
I  see  her  piece.  I  know  what  do  now.  I  write  about  washing  my  dog. 

Had  Stephanie  not  asked  Rachel  to  explain  exposition  to  her,  she  would  not  have  been 
able  to  complete  the  assignment.  While  Stephanie  did  not  solicit  help  earlier  in  the  year 
when  confused  about  something,  she  now  actively  solicits  help  when  she  needs  it.  "I 
more  comfortable  now.  I  didn't  know  anyone  then.  Now  I  have  friends.  Rachel  is  my 
friend  so  I  ask  her.  We  eat  lunch  together.  I  ask  her  questions  now.  She  help  me." 
Stephanie  is  able  to  solicit  help  from  others,  particularly  other  students,  once  she 
establishes  a  social  relationship  with  them.  Casting  oneself  in  the  needy  student  role  is 
no  longer  problematic  for  Stephanie  as  long  as  the  helper  is  a  friend  and  Stephanie 
solicits  the  help. 

Like  Nina  and  Stephanie,  Alex  also  reverts  to  earlier  stages  on  the  other-self- 
regulated  continuum  when  his  writing  workshop  teacher  introduces  a  new  genre  or  a 
specific  writing  assignment.  Unlike  Nina  and  Stephanie,  however,  Alex's  confusion 
does  not  stem  from  difficulty  comprehending  mini  lessons  regarding  a  new  genre.  If 
Alex  is  present  in  class  when  Mrs.  Goode  introduces  a  new  genre,  he  has  no  difficulty 
comprehending  the  lesson  and  drafting  a  piece  independently  in  the  particular  genre. 
However,  if  Alex  is  absent  from  school  when  Mrs.  Goode  introduces  a  new  genre,  like 
any  other  student  who  has  been  absent  he  needs  help  before  he  can  draft  a  piece 
independently  in  a  new  genre.  If  Mrs.  Goode  does  not  initiate  or  offer  help  immediately 
when  Alex  returns  to  school,  Alex  solicits  Mrs.  Goode's  help.  "I  wanna  do  good  in 
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school.  I  always  do  my  work.  It  only  hard  when  I  miss  school.  But  then  Mrs.  Goode 
help  me  and  I  know  what  to  do  and  I  do  my  work."  With  Mrs.  Goode's  help,  Alex  is 
able  to  get  back  on  track  and  draft  compositions  independently  in  his  writing  workshop 
classroom. 

Literacy  Development:  The  Vygotskian  Perspective 
"Mediation,"  an  important  concept  underlying  social  constructivism,  plays  a 
significant  role  in  the  writing  development  of  the  ESOL  students.  From  a  Vygotskian 
perspective,  mediation  refers  to  "the  part  played  by  other  significant  people  in  the 
learners'  lives,  who  enhance  their  learning  by  selecting  and  shaping  the  learning 
experiences  presented  to  them"  (Williams  &  Burden,  1997,  p.  40).  This  significant 
person  is  the  mediator  of  the  learning  experience.  Both  typical  and  atypical  ESOL 
students  rely  on  mediators  in  the  process  of  developing  second  language  writing  skills. 
Atypical  ESOL  students  rely  on  parental  help,  while  typical  ESOL  students  rely  on  help 
from  teachers  and  peers. 

Without  the  help  of  mediators,  writing  would  not  become  a  self-regulated 
activity  for  the  ESOL  students  by  the  end  of  the  school  year.  As  such,  their  journey 
towards  self-regulation  takes  the  path  outlined  by  Wertsch  (1979).  According  to 
Wertsch,  the  transition  from  other-regulated  to  self-regulated  learning  involves  four 
levels.  At  the  earliest  level,  the  mediator  and  the  learner  do  not  share  the  same 
"communicative  context"  (Piatt,  1 996,  p.  1 5).  In  other  words,  the  learner  is  unable  to 
participate.  Early  in  the  year,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  are  at  the  earliest  level  of 
transition  when  they  are  unable  to  draft  a  composition  in  English.  Thus,  the  parents  and 
tutor  take  over  the  task  of  drafting  an  English  composition,  while  the  atypical  ESOL 
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official  classroom  activities. 

While  the  atypical  ESOL  students'  second  language  writing  activities  are 
completely  other-regulated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  typical  ESOL  students  begin 
the  school  year  in  between  the  second  and  third  level  of  transition  towards  self- 
regulation  as  discussed  by  Wertsch  (1979).  At  the  second  level,  learners  begin  to  make 
connections  between  what  the  mediator  says  and  what  the  learner  is  to  do.  At  the  third 
level,  the  learner  is  able  to  follow  the  teacher,  and  starts  taking  over  "strategic 
responsibility"  (Piatt,  1996,  p.  15)  for  the  task.  Early  in  the  year,  the  typical  ESOL 
students  need  explicit  directives  from  the  teacher  to  make  connections  between  what  the 
teacher  says  and  what  they  are  to  do.  For  example,  while  the  monolingual  students 
begin  drafting  friendly  letters  or  personal  narrative  compositions  immediately  after  the 
teacher  explains  the  assignment,  the  typical  ESOL  students,  particularly  Nina  and 
Stephanie,  need  explicit  directives  from  their  teachers  before  they  can  begin  the  task. 
Once  the  writing  workshop  teachers  provide  the  explicit  directives,  the  typical  ESOL 
students  are  able  to  take  over  "strategic  responsibility"  for  the  writing  task  and  draft 
compositions  with  varying  degrees  of  English  proficiency. 

The  journey  towards  self-regulation  for  both  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students 
is  recursive  in  the  sense  that  they  revert  to  earlier  stages  along  the  other-regulated/self- 
regulated  continuum  when  the  writing  workshop  teachers  introduce  new,  unfamiliar 
genres.  For  example,  when  the  teachers  introduce  expository  writing  during  the  third 
quarter,  the  ESOL  students  rely  on  extensive  help  once  again  from  mediators.  In  other 
words,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  revert  to  relying  extensively  on  their  parents  or  tutor 
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to  help  make  sense  of  the  unfamiliar  genre,  while  the  typical  ESOL  students  revert  to 
relying  on  their  teachers  or  their  peers.  Learning  to  write  in  a  second  language,  like  the 
process  of  developing  first  language  literacy  skills,  is  not  a  linear  process  whereby 
students  or  children  proceed  in  lockstep  fashion  through  a  sequence  of  steps.  Rather,  it  is 
a  recursive  process  that  calls  for  mediational  support  as  students  expand  their  repertoire 
of  skills. 

By  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  move  along 
Wertsch's  continuum  towards  the  fourth  level  of  self-regulation  where  the  learner  takes 
complete  control  of  the  task.  That  is,  by  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  ESOL  students 
make  progress  in  drafting  English  compositions  independently  with  varying  degrees  of 
English  proficiency.  Even  though  all  of  the  ESOL  students  are  in  the  process  of  taking 
complete  control  of  the  writing  task,  not  all  of  the  ESOL  students  grow  as  writers  in 
terms  of  English  proficiency.  More  specifically,  Alex  goes  through  the  motions  of 
drafting  English  compositions  independently  in  his  writing  workshop,  but  when  one 
compares  his  writing  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  his  writing  from  the  end  of  the 
year,  one  sees  negligible  growth  in  terms  of  English  proficiency.  While  writing  is  a  self- 
regulated  activity  for  Alex,  it  must  become  other-regulated  if  Alex  is  going  to  grow  as  a 
writer.  In  other  words,  Alex  needs  instruction  that  has  him  working  in  his  own  zone  of 
proximal  development  through  competent  other-regulation.  The  help  he  receives  from 
his  brother  and  sister  at  home  does  not  target  his  zone  of  proximal  development,  nor  does 
the  help  he  receives  from  his  writing  workshop  teacher. 

Wertsch's  other-regulated  and  self-regulated  learning  continuum  is  a  valuable  tool 
for  examining  the  process  of  learning  to  write  in  a  second  language.  Like  young 
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monolingual  children  developing  early  first  language  literacy  skills,  the  process  of 
developing  second  language  literacy  skills  is  dependent  upon  mediators  or  significant 
others  as  children  transition  through  the  levels  of  other-regulation  to  self-regulation. 
While  self-regulation  is  a  worthy  goal,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of  a  student's 
self-regulated  behavior  in  order  to  evaluate  its  appropriateness.  Self-regulation  is  not 
valuable  if  a  student  like  Alex  continues  to  go  through  all  the  stages  of  process  writing 
independently  without  receiving  the  other-regulated  instruction  that  he  needs  to  become  a 
proficient  writer  of  English.  While  Alex  is  able  to  engage  in  all  stages  of  process  writing 
without  adopting  non-genuine  participatory  behaviors  like  the  atypical  ESOL  students 
early  in  the  year,  he  simply  is  going  through  the  motions  of  writing  an  English 
composition.  Alex  desperately  needs  competent  direct  instruction  that  targets  his  needs. 
Without  competent  direct  instruction,  Alex  will  not  grow  as  a  writer.  Competent  other- 
regulation  must  supercede  the  goal  of  self-regulation  when  self-regulation  inhibits  the 
process  of  learning  to  write  in  a  second  language. 


CHAPTER  IX 

EVOLUTION:  THE  SOCIAL  NATURE  OF  WRITING 

FROM  A  BAKHTINIAN  PERSPECTIVE 

Learning  to  write  involves  more  than  moving  towards  self-regulation.  It  also 

involves  learning  to  participate  in  diverse  "social  dialogues"  (Dyson,  1993a).  While  the 

writing  of  the  ESOL  students  evolves  towards  self-regulation  during  the  course  of  the 

year,  it  evolves  on  another  dimension  as  well.  In  terms  of  the  social  nature  of  writing, 

there  is  an  evolution  that  occurs  in  how  writing  functions  in  the  lives  of  the  ESOL 

students.  As  the  year  progresses,  writing  no  longer  is  a  prop  or  supplement  that  the 

ESOL  students  use  to  participate  in  their  writing  workshops,  but  is  a  mediational  tool  for 

taking  action  in  the  world,  particularly  the  unofficial  peer  world.  This  chapter  focuses  on 

the  writing  experiences  of  the  ESOL  students  from  a  Bakhtinian  perspective.  It  looks  at 

how  the  ESOL  students  use  writing  to  establish  and  maintain  relationships  with  their 

peers.  The  first  part  of  this  chapter  focuses  on  the  writing  experiences  of  the  atypical 

ESOL  students,  and  the  second  part  focuses  on  the  writing  experiences  of  the  typical 

ESOL  students. 

Atypical  ESOL  Students 
Before  writing  becomes  a  mediational  tool  for  accomplishing  social  work,  the 
atypical  ESOL  students  accomplish  social  work  through  other  means,  similar  to  the  way 
young  children  accomplish  social  work  before  writing  becomes  a  mediational  tool  in  their 
lives  (Dyson,  1993a;  Dauite,  1993).  More  specifically,  the  atypical  ESOL  students 
engage  in  play  inside  their  writing  workshops  in  order  to  connect  socially  with  peers: 
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The  lab  is  already  full  when  Baris  announces  during  status  of  the  class  that  he 
wants  to  work  in  the  lab.  Baris  peeks  out  the  classroom  window  to  check  for 
himself  that  the  lab  is  full.  He  sits  back  down  flipping  his  draft  face  down  on  the 
table  in  front  of  him.  While  most  students  in  class  get  to  work,  Baris  spends  five 
minutes  making  a  paper  football.  When  Mrs.  Nunley  walks  back  into  the 
classroom  from  the  computer  lab,  Baris  tucks  the  football  into  the  palm  of  his 
hand  then  flips  over  his  draft  proceeding  to  read  it.  After  a  moment,  Baris  looks 
to  see  where  Mrs.  Nunley  is.  When  Mrs.  Nunley  starts  conducting  teacher 
conferences.  Baris  flicks  the  paper  football  across  the  table  to  John.  John  laughs 
and  flicks  the  football  back. 

Much  later  in  the  term,  Torrance  also  begins  socializing  with  a  peer  when  waiting 

for  a  seat  in  the  computer  lab: 

Torrance  sits  at  his  table  waiting  for  a  seat  to  open  in  the  computer  lab.  While 

waiting,  he  sifts  through  some  papers  and  books  he  takes  out  of  his  book  bag. 

After  a  minute  of  flipping  through  papers,  Torrance  looks  up  and  surveys  the 

students  in  the  room.  He  watches  John,  a  friend  who  now  sits  at  the  table  behind 

him.  John's  back  is  to  Torrance  while  he  works  on  a  draft  of  his  own  writing. 

Torrance  looks  for  Mrs.  Nunley.  When  he  sees  her  outside  the  door  in  the 

computer  lab,  he  reaches  over  and  quickly  flicks  the  back  of  John's  ear.  Before 

John  can  turn  around  to  protest,  Torrance  sits  down  and  pretends  to  be  working  on 

his  own  writing. 

John:  (whips  around  in  his  chair)  Hey!  That  was  you! 

Torrance:  (With  feigned  shock)  What? 

John:  You  flicked  my  ear. 

Torrance:  (shakes  his  head)  No. 

When  John  turns  back  around  in  his  chair,  Torrance  reaches  over  to  flick  him 

again.  Before  he  can  flick  his  ear,  John  whips  around  quickly. 

John:  "Busted.  I  knew  it  was  you." 

Torrance  laughs  as  John  flicks  his  forehead.... 

Sungho  also  initiates  social  contact  with  one  of  his  peers: 

Sungho  sits  at  his  table  recopying  a  draft  he  takes  out  of  his  notebook.  After 
writing  a  few  lines,  Sungho  taps  Bryan's  leg  with  his  foot  under  the 
table.  Bryan  looks  up  and  Sungho  engages  him  in  a  brief  inaudible  conversation. 
The  boys  laugh.  After  a  moment,  Sungho  takes  his  pencil  and  taps  Bryan's  as  if 
fencing.  Bryan  immediately  responds  and  the  two  engage  in  a  pencil  fight.  When 
Mrs.  Goode  walks  by,  Sungho  jokingly  adopts  a  serious  demeanor  by  sitting  up 
straight  and  telling  Bryan  to  get  back  to  work. 

During  writing  workshop,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  begin  connecting  socially 

with  their  peers  by  engaging  in  play  that  occurs  outside  the  realm  of  writing.  The  process 


After  creating  a  process  that  allows  them  to  participate  in  the  official  academic 
arena  of  their  writing  workshops,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  no  longer  feel  the  same 
anxiety  they  feel  earlier  in  the  year  when  unable  to  compose  compositions  in  class.  With 
reduced  anxiety,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  are  able  to  begin  connecting  socially  with 
peers.  Baris  and  Sungho  play  paper  football  and  a  variety  of  other  games  with  a  number 
of  male  students,  while  Torrance  socially  connects  with  John  and  a  few  other  male  peers 
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of  fitting  in  involves  more  than  participating  academically  in  the  requirements  of  writing 

workshop.  It  also  involves  participating  in  the  social  life  of  the  classroom.  Early  in  the 

year,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  do  not  attempt  to  participate  in  the  social  life  of  the 

classroom.  As  the  year  progresses,  however,  Baris  and  Sungho  connect  socially  with 

almost  every  male  student  in  their  respective  classrooms,  while  Torrance  connects 

socially  with  a  small  circle  of  three  male  students.  Baris  comments  on  the  social 

connections  he  begins  making  in  his  writing  workshop: 

I  not  really  nervous  anymore.  I  know  what  I  doing.  Mrs.  Nunley  is  happy  with 
pieces,  and  it  is  good  to  make  friends. . .  .It  make  school  much  more  fun. .  .not  so 
lonely.  I  have  many  friends  in  Turkey.  I  know  no  one  when  school  start  so  I  have 
no  friends.  Now  I  making  friends  like  I  have  at  home  and  it  feel  good.  I  like 
making  friends. 

Torrance  and  Sungho  also  comment  on  the  social  connections  they  begin  making 

in  their  writing  workshops.  Torrance  says, 

I  talk  with  John.  He  my  friend.  John  good  student  and  very  nice.  I  like  being 
friend  with  John  and  he  like  being  friend  with  me.  When  need  to  type  piece  in  lab 
and  can't,  I  talk  with  John.  Make  class  not  so  boring. 

Sungho  says, 

Friend  best  part  of  writing  workshop.  Don't  like  writing  but  friend  make  class 
better.  More  fun  talking  with  friend  not  writing  all  the  time.  I  have  many  friend. 
I  like  workshop  best  because  have  so  many  friend  and  I  talk  to  them. 
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in  his  own  writing  workshop.  While  the  co-authored  drafts  reduce  their  anxiety  about 
writers'  workshop  and  allow  them  to  participate  in  the  academic  world  of  their  language 
arts  classes,  the  social  connections  they  establish  with  peers  enhance  their  sense  of 
belonging. 

In  addition  to  establishing  social  connections  with  peers  through  play  that  occurs 

outside  the  realm  of  writing,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  also  work  to  establish  and 

maintain  relationships  with  peers  in  the  context  of  their  writing.  More  specifically,  the 

process  of  drafting  itself  becomes  an  additional  tool  in  the  repertoire  of  the  atypical 

ESOL  students  for  cultivating  relationships  with  peers.  Baris  cultivates  a  relationship 

with  another  student  when  working  on  the  computer  in  the  sixth-grade  lab: 

Baris  sits  at  a  terminal  in  the  computer  lab  typing  a  handwritten  draft  he  brings 
from  home.  After  typing  a  few  lines,  Baris  stands  up  and  peeks  through  the 
window  of  the  computer  lab  into  the  classroom.  When  he  sees  Mrs.  Nunley 
conferencing  with  a  student,  he  sits  back  down  and  types  a  few  more  lines.  After 
a  minute,  he  highlights  the  text  and  starts  playing  with  the  font  size.  He  adjusts 
the  font  size  to  40  and  casually  brushes  the  arm  of  Brian,  a  student  sitting  to  his 
right.  Without  saying  anything,  Baris  nods  his  head  toward  the  screen. 
Brian  looks  over  at  Baris,  then  at  the  monitor.  He  smiles,  then 
quickly  highlights  a  portion  of  his  own  text  changing  the  font  size  to  50.  Baris 
watches  Brian,  then  one-ups  him  by  changing  the  font  size  to  60.  Brian  responds 
by  adjusting  the  font  size  to  70.  Baris  trumps  Brian  with  a  font  size  of  100. 

Torrance  uses  the  process  of  drafting  in  the  computer  lab  to  cultivate  a 

relationship  with  another  student  later  in  the  year: 

Torrance  works  in  the  computer  lab  today  on  a  journal  letter  addressed  to  Nick. 

He  types  the  handwritten  draft  he  brings  to  the  computer  lab.  On  the  screen,  after 

the  salutation,  "Dear  Nick,"  Torrance  types,  "How  are  you?  I  like  reading  and 

writing.  Do  you  like  reading  and  writing?"  After  typing  the  above  line,  Torrance 

starts  playing  with  the  color  fonts.  After  changing  the  font  color  to  red,  Torrance 

initiates  contact  with  Ian. 

Torrance:  Ian,  look  (points  to  his  screen). 

Ian:  (Bends  over  looking  at  Torrance's  screen.)  How'd  you  do  that? 

Without  saying  a  word,  Torrance  changes  the  font  color  to  blue  as  Ian  watches. 
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After  watching  Torrance  change  the  font  color  to  brown  and  purple,  Ian  starts 

changing  the  font  color  on  his  own  screen. 

Ian:  Look  (points  to  his  screen).  White.  It's  invisible. 

Torrance  laughs  and  starts  playing  with  another  font  while  Ian  looks  on.  This 

time  Torrance  moves  an  animal  character  font  across  the  screen. 

Ian:  Cool!  How'd  you  do  that? 

Without  saying  anything,  Torrance  smiles  and  continues  to  move  animal  character 

fonts  across  the  screen  until  Mrs.  Nunley  walks  into  the  computer  lab.  He  quickly 

closes  the  file  and  opens  an  old  file  with  a  piece  he  wrote  earlier  in  the  year. 

Even  Sungho,  who  writes  on  a  limited  basis  in  his  own  writing  workshop,  uses  the 

process  of  drafting  to  cultivate  relationships  with  peers  when  working  in  the  computer  lab: 

Sungho  works  in  the  computer  lab  today  typing  his  letter  to  R.L.  Stine.  A  hand 
written  draft  of  the  letter  lies  next  to  the  keyboard.  During  writing  workshop, 
Sungho  is  often  off-task.  But  today  he  is  focused.  With  ten  minutes  left  in  the 
period,  Sungho  almost  finishes  typing  his  draft.  His  concentration  is  broken, 
however,  when  he  hears  two  students,  two  boys,  laughing  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lab.  He  looks  to  see  what  the  boys  are  up  to.  After  a  minute,  he  returns  his 
attention  back  to  his  own  computer  monitor.  Instead  of  typing  the  last  lines  of  his 
letter,  however,  Sungho  also  starts  playing  with  various  icons  on  his  screen.  After 
experimenting  with  several  icons,  Sungho  starts  drawing  boxes  around  the  text  on 
his  screen.  With  just  minutes  left  in  the  class,  Sungho  taps  Balek,  a  new  student 
in  class,  on  the  arm.  Balek  looks  at  Sungho  then  at  his  monitor  after  Sungho 
gestures  towards  it  with  his  finger.  Balek  looks  puzzled  then  asks,  "What?  You 
want  me  to  read  your  letter?" 
Sungho:  No.  Look.  Draw  frame  (traces  the  frame  on  the  monitor  with  his 

finger). 
Balek:  Yea. 

Sungho  deletes  the  frame  then  repeats  the  procedure  as  Balek  looks  on. 
Balek:  What'd  you  do?  (Attempts  to  repeat  the  procedure  on  his  monitor.) 
Sungho  looks  on  as  Balek  attempts  to  draw  a  frame  around  his  letter.  When 
Balek  gets  stuck,  Sungho  reaches  over  and  starts  clicking  icons  with  Balek's 
mouse  in  order  to  draw  a  frame  around  his  letter. 

Over  time,  the  process  of  drafting  takes  on  a  social  dimension  as  the  atypical 

ESOL  students  manipulate  the  process  in  order  to  cultivate  relationships  with  peers. 

While  the  written  word  itself  still  is  not  a  mediational  tool,  the  process  of  playing  with 

the  words  and  icons  on  the  computer  monitors  allows  the  atypical  ESOL  students  to  make 

social  connections.  Baris  initiates  contact  with  Brian  by  adjusting  the  font  size  of  the 
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words  on  his  screen.  Baris  and  Brian  then  engage  in  a  brief  game  of  one-up-man-ship  as 
they  attempt  to  out-do  one  another  with  larger  fonts.  Later  in  the  year,  Torrance  also 
initiates  social  contact  with  another  student  by  adjusting  the  color  of  the  words  on  his 
computer  monitor.  After  initiating  contact  with  Ian,  Torrance  is  able  to  show  off  his 
computer  skills  as  Ian  looks  on  with  appreciation.  After  observing  two  students  playing 
with  icons  on  their  computers,  Sungho  uses  his  own  expertise  to  experiment  with  the 
different  icons  and  features  on  his  own  computer.  After  drawing  a  frame  around  his  letter 
to  R.L.  Stine,  Sungho  initiates  contact  with  Balek  and  helps  him  draw  a  frame  around  his 
own  letter. 

The  early  social  connections  that  the  atypical  ESOL  students  make  with  peers  in 
the  computer  lab  involve  little  verbal  communication.  In  fact,  the  social  contact  that 
Baris  initiates  with  Brian  involves  no  verbal  communication.  Baris  simply  taps  Brian's 
arm  in  order  to  get  his  attention  and  then  gestures  with  his  head  toward  his  computer 
monitor.  From  that  point  on,  no  verbal  exchange  occurs  between  the  two  boys  as  they 
"one-up"  one  another  with  larger  fonts.  The  exchange  between  Torrance  and  Ian  and 
between  Sungho  and  Balek  also  involves  limited  verbal  communication,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  the  ESOL  students.  When  Ian  asks  Torrance  how  to  do  something  on  the 
computer,  Torrance  simply  demonstrates  the  activity  on  his  own  machine  with  Ian 
looking  on.  When  Balek  solicits  help  drawing  a  frame  around  his  own  letter,  Sungho 
simply  takes  over  the  procedure  and  does  it  for  him  instead  of  verbally  explaining  how  to 
do  it. 

The  ability  to  establish  social  contact  with  peers  or  the  ability  to  cultivate 
relationships  with  peers  without  a  significant  amount  of  verbal  communication  is 
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important  particularly  for  Torrance  who  is  reticent  about  speaking  to  other  students. 
While  Baris  and  Sungho  show  little  reticence  about  speaking  with  peers,  Torrance  shows 
tremendous  reticence.  In  fact,  while  Baris  and  Sungho  talk  and  "horse  around"  with 
peers  during  morning  breaks  between  writers'  workshop  and  readers'  workshop, 
Torrance  sits  quietly  at  his  table  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  computer  lab  allows 
Torrance  to  make  social  connections  with  peers  in  an  environment  in  which  he  feels 
comfortable.  Given  that  Baris  and  Sungho  are  able  to  connect  socially  with  peers  in  a 
variety  of  contexts  in  their  writing  workshops,  the  computer  lab  simply  is  an  additional 
site  for  making  social  connections  for  the  two.  For  Torrance,  however,  the  computer  lab 
is  one  of  the  few  places  where  he  regularly  begins  to  initiate  contact  with  others.  Even 
though  the  written  word  itself,  at  this  point,  is  not  yet  a  mediational  tool  for  the  atypical 
ESOL  students,  the  manipulation  of  the  words  on  the  computer  monitors  with  respect  to 
font  size  and  color,  and  the  drawing  of  frames  around  text,  allow  the  atypical  ESOL 
students  to  cultivate  relationships  with  peers. 

The  function  of  writing  in  the  lives  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  however, 
continues  to  evolve.  Over  time,  the  written  word  does  become  a  mediational  tool  for 
taking  action  in  the  world,  particularly  the  unofficial  peer  world.  The  following  field 
notes  capture  the  atypical  ESOL  students  using  writing  to  make  social  "inroads"  (Dyson, 
1993a)  into  the  peer  world  of  their  writing  workshops: 

Baris  sits  at  a  computer  terminal  next  to  Jason.  He  creates  a  file  and  begins 
typing  a  journal  letter  for  reading  workshop  that  Mrs.  Nunley  wants  him  to  draft 
through  writing  workshop.  After  typing  "Dear  Reader,"  Baris  deletes  the 
salutation  and  types  "Dear  Nobody,"  laughing  to  himself  as  he  types.  Baris 
continues  to  laugh  as  he  types  the  following  line.  "I  hate  this  book  it  is 
soooooooooooooooooooooo  BORING! ! !".  After  typing  the  line,  he  leans  over 
and  pokes  Jason  in  the  side  in  order  to  get  his  attention.  Jason  looks  over 
and  reads  the  monitor  Baris  gestures  towards.  Jason  starts  laughing  and  Baris 
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continues  to  add  text  to  the  letter.  "Book  good  for  sleeping,  good  for  hitting 
Rodney  in  head."  When  Jason  reads  the  last  sentence,  he  is  particularly 
pleased,  since  he  is  annoyed  with  Rodney  for  not  lending  him  a  piece  a  paper. 
Jason  turns  around  looking  for  Rodney  in  the  computer  lab.  When  he  locates  him, 
he  whispers,  "Hey,  Rodney,  come  here."  Rodney  ignores  Jason,  and  Baris 
quickly  deletes  the  last  line. 

Dyson  (1993  a)  explains  that  students  make  inroads  into  the  peer  world  of  their 

classrooms  when  they  use  official  material  in  unofficial  worlds.  Casting  official  material 

in  an  inappropriate  text  is  a  way  to  assume  control,  as  well  as  a  respected  place  in  the 

unofficial  peer  world  (Dyson,  1993a).  In  this  case,  Baris  casts  an  official  journal  letter  in 

a  nonsense  letter  addressed  to  "Dear  Nobody"  and  in  doing  so  negotiates  a  respected 

place  for  himself  in  the  peer  world  of  his  writing  workshop.  In  the  process  of  writing  his 

nonsense  letter,  Baris  casts  a  fellow  student,  Rodney,  in  an  unflattering  light  when  he 

writes,  "Book... good  for  hitting  Rodney  in  head."  While  Baris  deliberately  casts  Rodney 

in  an  unfavorable  light  in  order  to  amuse  Jason,  he  does  not  want  Rodney  to  read  the  line 

because  he  understands  the  mediational  power  of  the  written  word.  If  Rodney  reads  the 

nonsense  letter,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  be  annoyed  with  Baris.  In  order  to  avoid  a  conflict 

with  Rodeny,  Baris  quickly  deletes  the  line. 

Torrance  also  uses  writing  as  an  "inroad"  into  the  peer  world  of  his  writing 
workshop: 

Sitting  in  the  computer  lab,  Torrance  opens  several  files,  one  after  another  before 
creating  a  new  file  for  his  persuasive  piece.  Once  he  opens  the  file,  he 
immediately  begins  typing  the  handwritten  draft  he  brings  to  the  lab.  The 
following  is  typed  on  the  screen. 

"A  dog  is  very  good  for  a  family,  but  many  parents  don't  like  dogs.  Parents  say  it 
is  already  too  much  trouble  in  the  house,  dogs  will  make  more  troubles.  First, 
they  bark  a  lot  and  make  noises.  Second,  it  costs  extra  money  to  buy  dog  food. 
Third,  a  dog  needs  more  space  to  run.  I  think  do  not  bark  a  lot.  I  can  earn  money 
for  dog  food.  I  do  not  think  a  dog  needs  much  space.  I  think  a  dog  will  not  make 
too  much  trouble.  On  contrary,  a  dog  can  make  some  contributions  to  human 
beings  and  brings  a  lot  of  pleasure." 
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On  his  way  to  a  computer  terminal,  Dylan  stops  behind  Torrance  and  reads  the 

text  on  Torrance's  monitor.  After  reading  the  text,  Dylan  initiates  a  conversation 

with  Torrance. 

Dylan:  (slides  into  the  vacant  seat  next  to  Torrance  and  whispers)  Hey,  do  you 

have  a  dog? 

Torrance:  (looks  surprised)  What? 

Dylan:  Dog?  (pointing  to  the  monitor)  Do  you  have  a  dog? 

Torrance:  (Shakes  his  head  no) 

Dylan:  (whispering)  Me  neither.  That's  a  good  topic.  I  wish  I  woulda  thought 

of  that  one.  I'm  writing  about  giving  us  longer  breaks  between  classes,  but  I  wish 

I  was  writing  your  topic.  That's  a  good  one.  I've  been  asking  for  a  dog  for  years. 

Torrance  nods  his  head,  smiles,  and  continues  typing  the  second  paragraph. 

"Yes,  dogs  bark,  but  they  don't  bark  a  lot.  They  bark  only  if  strangers  or  bad 

guys  show  up.  So,  dogs  act  as  a  security  alarm  system.  You  do  not  have  to  worry 

in  the  night  or  when  you  go  out  if  you  have  a  dog.  It  will  take  care  of  your  house 

for  you." 

After  typing  the  second  paragraph,  Torrance  prints  a  copy  and  sits  back  down  at 

his  terminal.  He  looks  over  at  Dylan  and  asks,  "What  you  think?"  as  he  hands  the 

paper  to  him. 

Dylan:  (reads  the  paper)  Yea.  That's  good.  Good  reason  for  getting  a  dog. 

Good  argument.  Mrs.  Nunley  will  like  it. 

Torrance:  I  want  dog  too.  But  parents  say  no. 

Dylan:  Yea,  my  parents  been  saying  no  forever.  When  I'm  on  my  own,  I  keep 

telling  them  I'm  getting  ten  dogs.  They  say  sure  you  do  that.  I'm 

serious.  I'm  getting  a  lot  of  dogs. 
Torrance:  What  kind  you  want? 

Dylan:  I  want  labs  and  golden  retrievers,  and  German  shepherds,  all  kinds  of  big 
dogs.  I  like  big  dogs,  really  big  dogs,  but  nice  ones  that  no  one  really  is 
afraid  of. 
Torrance  shakes  his  head  indicating  that  he  agrees.  The  boys  resume  typing  their 
drafts. 

Torrance  also  uses  writing  to  make  inroads  into  the  peer  world  of  his  writing 

workshop.  Although  Dylan  initiates  contact  with  Torrance  after  reading  the  first 

paragraph  of  his  persuasive  piece,  Torrance  uses  the  written  word  to  extend  the 

conversation  after  he  types  and  prints  the  second  paragraph  of  his  composition.  While 

Dylan  does  most  of  the  talking,  Torrance's  persuasive  composition  about  the  desire  to 

own  a  dog  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  engage  in  a  conversation  with  a  peer  about  a  topic 

both  feel  mutually  strong.  Torrance  simply  hands  the  composition  to  Dylan  and  asks 
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what  he  thinks  about  it.  Dylan  reads  the  piece  and  confirms  that  Torrance  provides  a 

compelling  reason  for  owning  a  dog.  He  even  confirms  that  the  teacher  will  like 

Torrance's  argument.  At  this  point,  Torrance  changes  the  academic  focus  of  the 

conversation  to  a  more  personal  focus  when  he  says  that  he  also  would  like  his  own  dog. 

Even  though  Dylan  does  most  of  the  talking,  Torrance  keeps  the  conversation  going  by 

asking  Dylan  what  kind  of  dog  he  would  like  to  own. 

Sungho  also  uses  the  written  word  to  make  an  inroad  in  the  peer  world  of  his 

writing  workshop. 

After  Sungho  completes  the  first  draft  of  a  poem  he  independently  drafts  in  class, 

he  slides  it  over  to  a  friend  sitting  at  the  same  table  without  saying  a  word. 

Without  looking  at  Sungho,  Bryan  picks  up  the  paper  and  reads  it.  He  laughs  and 

slides  the  poem  back  to  Sungho. 

Bryan:  (laughing)  Hey,  man,  you're  bragging  on  your  self. 

Sungho:  (laughing)  Bragging?  Bragging  on  self? 

Bryan:  Ya.  Bragging.  You  know,  urn,  umm,  bragging.  Like  showing  off. 

Saying  you're  intelligent  and  stuff  like  that. 
Another  boy  sitting  at  the  table,  reads  the  poem,  laughs  and  joins  the 
conversation. 

Balek:  (laughing)  You  need  a  new  haircut  (runs  his  hand  across  the  top  of 
Sungho 's  long  crew  cut). 

Bryan:  Ya.  Your  hair  don't  look  too  good  when  you  look  in  the  mirror. 
Sungho  (laughing)  No.  My  hair  look  good.  You  just  jealous. 
Balek:  You  should  get  some  contacts.  Get  rid  of  the  glasses. 
Sungho:  No.  I  like  glasses.  Look  smart. 
All  three  boys  start  laughing. 

Like  Baris  and  Torrance,  Sungho  also  uses  the  written  word  to  make  inroads  into 
the  peer  world.  He  deliberately  writes  a  poem  that  he  hopes  will  amuse  his  friends.  His 
attempt  pays  off  when  Bryan  and  Balek  start  teasing  him  after  reading  the  poem.  Bryan 
teases  Sungho  about  bragging,  and  Balek  teases  him  about  his  appearance.  Notice, 
however,  that  Sungho  maintains  an  upper-hand  of  sorts  during  the  course  of  the  playful 
put-downs  when  he  successfully  defends  himself.  For  example,  when  Bryan  playfully 
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accuses  Sungho  of  bragging  about  his  intelligence,  Sungho  quickly  replies  that  it  is  not 
bragging  if  it  is  true.  Moments  later  when  Balek  tells  Sungho  that  he  should  wear  contact 
lenses  rather  than  glasses,  Sungho  cleverly  defends  himself  again  by  emphatically  stating 
that  the  glasses  make  him  look  smart.  With  the  written  word,  the  atypical  ESOL  students 
are  able  to  forge  inroads  and  compose  places  for  themselves  in  the  peer  world  of  their 
writing  workshops. 

While  the  atypical  ESOL  students  use  writing  to  cultivate  inroads  into  the  peer 
world  of  their  writing  workshops,  over  time  they  also  attempt  to  "stake  claims"  (Dyson, 
1993)  on  the  official  curriculum  by  infusing  unofficial  material  into  official  writing 
activites.  For  instance,  Sungho  attempts  to  stake  a  curricular  claim  when  he  writes  a 
fictional  story  predicated  on  a  popular  television  show. 

After  status  of  the  class,  Sungho  asks  Bryan  to  conduct  a  writing  conference  with 

him.  Bryan  agrees  and  the  boys  meet  in  the  conference  area  under  the  windows 

where  Bryan  begins  reading  Sungho's  story  titled  "The  Camera."  After  Bryan 

reads  a  few  sentences,  he  stops  and  says,  "Hey,  your  story  sounds  just  like  one  of 

the  episodes  of  "Are  You  Afraid  of  the  Dark?" 

Sungho  smiles  and  Bryan  continues  to  read.  After  reading  another  paragraph, 

Bryan  again  announces  that  Sungho's  piece  is  just  like  "Are  You  Afraid  of  the 

Dark?" 

Bryan:  This  is  just  like  "Are  You  Afraid  of  the  Dark?"  This  was  a  cool  one. 

Sungho:  Yea.  I  like  when  bully  Bart  take  camera  and  get  hurt.  He  don't  die,  just 

hurt. 
Bryan:  Yea.  He  (Bart)  don't  know  the  power  in  the  camera.  He  takes  a  picture 
of  himself  and,  pow,  he  gets  hit  by  a  car.  I  like  that  part. 
Sungho:  Smart  when  put  camera  in  the  mirror  and  take  picture  of  it. 
Bryan:  Yea.  That  was  pretty  smart.  If  we  had  that  camera,  we  could  take  a 
picture  of  Johnny  [a  bully  in  their  P.E.  class]. 
Sungho:  (laughing)  I  add  Johnny  to  my  story.  I  can  write  Johnny  in 

it. 
Bryan:  (laughing)  Yea.  That's  good,  but  don't  tell  Johnny.  Just  write  it. 
Sungho  returns  to  his  table  to  get  a  sheet  of  paper.  When  Bryan  begins  returning 
to  his  own  table,  Sungho  motions  for  him  to  return  to  the  conference  area  so  that 
they  can  jointly  construct  a  paragraph  about  Johnny  and  the  evil  camera. 
Byran:  (dictates  the  first  sentence  for  Sungho  to  write)  Say  something  like 
Johnny  sees  you  looking  at  a  picture  of  something. 


Sungho:  Yea.  He  say,  "What  that?" 

Bryan:  Yea.  Then  he  grabs  the  picture  out  of  your  hand. 

Sungho:  Wait.  Wait.  Let  me  write. 

Sungho:  (After  he  writes  a  few  sentences,  the  boys  continue  jointly  constructing 

the  story.)  Johnny  look  at  picture  and  say  "Why  you  have  picture  of . . . 

Bryan:  ...  of  someone  crying. 

Sungho  and  Bryan  laugh  as  they  jointly  construct  their  story. 

Sungho:  Then  Johnny  grab  camera  and  take  picture  of  himself. 

Bryan:  Yea.  Because  he  don't  know  what's  gonna  happen. 

Sungho:  (while  writing)  Yea.  He  don't  know  camera  bad. 

Bryan:  Johnny  looks  at  the  picture  and  says  "Hey,  why  am  I  crying?" 

Sungho:  You  make  self  cry  because  you  take  picture  with  bad  camera. 

Bryan:  Now  you  are  going  to  get  hurt,  and  it's  your  fault. 

After  Sungho  finishes  writing  the  last  sentences,  Bryan  quietly  reads  the  story  out 

loud  while  making  a  few  editorial  changes.  The  following  story  is  the  final 

version  of  Sungho  and  Bryan's  story. 

Johnny  sees  Sungho  and  Bryan  looking  at  a  picture.  He  says  "what  that?"  Then 

he  takes  picture.  Johnny  looks  at  picture  and  says  "who's  that  crying?"  Then 

Johnny  grabs  the  camera  and  takes  a  picture  of  himself.  He  don't  know  bad 

things  happen  with  camera.  Johnny  looks  at  picture  and  says  "Why  am  I  crying." 

"What's  going  on?"  Bryan  says  "You  made  yourself  cry  because  you  took 

picture  with  bad  camera."  "Now  you're  going  to  get  hurt  and  it's  your  fault." 

Sungho  attempts  to  "stake  a  claim"  on  the  official  curriculum  by  using  unofficial 

material  in  the  official  world  of  his  writing  workshop.  In  this  case,  Sungho  deliberately 

attempts  to  stake  a  claim  on  the  official  curriculum  by  integrating  "television"  stories, 

unofficial  material,  into  an  official  writing  activity.  Sungho' s  attempt  is  unsuccessful. 

however,  when  Mrs.  Goode  reminds  him  that  fictional  writing  is  not  allowed  this  term. 

As  such,  the  possibility  of  sharing  their  work  in  the  public  arena  where  the  social  and 

language  work  of  Sungho  and  Bryan  can  become  part  of  the  official  curriculum  is  not 

possible.  Sungho  attempts  to  change  Mrs.  Goode's  mind,  but  to  no  avail. 

Sungho:  Just  this  one.  This  story  good.  Pleeease. 

Goode:  Not  this  term,  Sungho.  We  have  too  much  to  get  done. 

Although  Sungho  is  unable  to  stake  a  claim  on  the  official  curriculum,  he  is  able 

to  solidify  his  social  bond  with  Bryan  when  they  recount  favorite  scenes  from  the  popular 
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television  show  and  jointly  construct  their  own  story  predicated  on  the  same  show.  First 

of  all,  when  recounting  their  favorite  scenes,  Sungho  and  Bryan  solidify  their  own  social 

bonds  by  affirming  one  another's  responses  with  enthusiastic  "yea's."  For  example, 

when  Bryan  states  that  the  episode  Sungho  retells  is  a  "cool  one,"  Sungho  affirms  his 

response  with  a  "yea"  before  telling  about  his  favorite  part.  Likewise,  Bryan  affirms 

Sungho's  response  about  a  favorite  scene  with  another  "yea."  Such  affirmations  solidify 

the  social  bond  between  the  two  boys.  In  effect,  the  boys  continue  to  affirm  their  own 

social  cohesion  when  they  jointly  construct  a  story.  In  the  process  of  jointly  constructing 

a  story,  they  solidify  their  social  bond  while  distancing  a  third  classmate  who  becomes  a 

critically  portrayed  character  in  their  story. 

Typical  ESOL  Students 

During  the  recursive  journey  towards  self-regulation,  the  function  of  writing  in 

the  lives  of  the  typical  ESOL  students,  particularly  Nina  and  Stephanie,  evolves  as  they 

begin  to  negotiate  a  social  position  for  themselves  inside  their  writing  workshop 

classrooms.  While  the  atypical  ESOL  students  engage  in  "play"  outside  the  realm  of 

writing  when  initially  connecting  with  peers  socially  inside  their  writing  workshop 

classrooms,  the  typical  ESOL  students  do  not.  Instead  of  engaging  in  play  outside  the 

realm  of  writing  to  connect  with  friends,  Nina  and  Stephanie,  like  many  of  their  female 

peers,  use  kind  gestures  to  connect  socially  with  peers,  as  the  following  field  notes  attest: 

After  Nina  copies  the  final  draft  of  her  Halloween  poem,  she  leans  over  and  asks 
Alicia  to  read  it.  Alicia  picks  the  poem  up,  reads  it,  smiles  at  Nina  and  returns  it. 
Alicia:  (after  returning  the  poem)  I  like  that.  It's  cute.  I'm  not  that  good  at 

writing  poems.  My  little  brother  loves  poems. 
Nina:  I  have  brothers  too,  an  older  brother. 
Alicia:  My  brother  is  little.  He's  only  five-years-old. 
Alicia  goes  back  to  copying  her  final  draft,  and  Nina  writes  the  poem  over  again. 
After  she  copies  the  poem,  she  turns  it  over  on  the  table  in  front  of  her  and  goes  to 
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check  out  a  book  from  the  classroom  library.  When  Nina  returns  to  her  seat,  she 

reads  the  last  ten  minutes  of  the  period.  Before  the  bell  rings,  when  students  are 

packing  up  their  book  bags,  Nina  gives  Alicia  a  copy  of  her  Halloween  poem. 

Nina:  For  your  brother. 

Alicia:  (surprised)  Oh  Thanks,  Nina. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  the  students  exit  the  room,  I  hear  Alicia  ask  Nina  who 

she  eats  lunch  with. 

Stephanie  also  uses  a  class  assignment  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  connect 

socially  with  a  peer: 

The  students  copy  the  last  page  of  a  research  report  about  Greek  Gods  and 
Goddesses  from  the  overhead  transparency.  The  class  is  exceptionally 
quiet.  All  students  are  on-task,  including  the  ESOL  students.  While  the 
students  diligently  copy  the  report  word-for-word,  another  teacher  steps 
into  the  classroom  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Nunley.  Once  Mrs.  Nunley  is  engaged 
in  a  conversation,  hushed  voices  resonate  throughout  the  room  as  students  begin 
talking  at  their  tables.  When  Mrs.  Nunley  steps  into  the  computer 
lab  with  Mrs.  Jones,  the  talk  grows  louder.  Stephanie  leans  over  and 
talks  to  Ashley,  a  student  who  sits  next  to  her. 
Stephanie:  Want  to  copy  my  paper? 
Ashley:  (shakes  her  head  no)  That's  okay. 

After  Ashley  declines  Stephanie's  offer,  Stephanie  continues  to  copy  Mrs. 
Nunley's  research  report  from  the  overhead  projector.  When  Mrs.  Nunley 
walks  back  into  the  classroom,  the  students  immediately  are  quiet  as 
everyone  resumes  copying  the  report.  After  a  few  minutes,  Ashley  signals 
another  girl  across  the  classroom  and  asks  for  her  paper. 

Instead  of  engaging  in  play,  the  typical  ESOL  students  use  kind  gestures  in  the 

context  of  their  writing  to  initiate  social  connections  with  others.  Nina  initiates  contact 

with  Alicia  when  she  asks  her  to  read  her  poem.  When  Alicia  tells  Nina  that  her  younger 

brother  loves  Halloween  poems,  Nina  attempts  to  keep  the  conversation  going  by  telling 

Alicia  that  she  also  has  a  brother.  Instead  of  continuing  the  conversation,  Alicia  resumes 

writing.  Unable  to  continue  the  conversation,  Nina  recopies  her  poem  for  Alicia's 

brother  in  another  attempt  to  establish  a  relationship  with  her.  After  Nina  gives  Alicia  the 

poem,  Alicia  returns  the  kind  gesture  by  asking  Nina  to  eat  lunch  with  her. 
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Alicia  is  becoming  my  friend.  We  sit  together  in  writing  workshop  for 
long  time.  But  we  not  friends.  We  never  talk.  She  smiles  and  is  nice. 
I  like  her.  I  give  her  my  piece  to  read.  To  see  what  she  think.  I  think  maybe  she 
give  me  her  poem  to  read.  Then  I  tell  her  I  like  it.  But  she  didn't  give  me  her 
poem  and  I  didn't  wanna  ask.  She  never  ask  me  to  read  her  work.  She  ask 
Brittany,  Madison,  friends.  When  she  tell  me  her  little  brother  like  poems,  I  write 
for  her  to  give  him.  That's  when  we  start  being  friends.  We  start  eating  lunch 
together.  I  sit  at  her  table  with  her  friends.  My  friends  now  too.  Alicia  ask  me  to 
conference  with  her  now,  and  I  ask  her  to  conference  with  me. 

Like  Nina,  Stephanie  also  attempts  to  initiate  contact  with  a  peer  when  she  asks 

Ashley,  a  student  who  was  absent  on  two  previous  days,  if  she  wants  to  copy  her  research 

report.  Stephanie's  early  attempt  at  cultivating  a  social  relationship  with  a  peer,  however, 

is  less  successful  than  Nina's.  Ashley  rejects  Stephanie's  offer,  but  only  moments  later 

solicits  the  research  report  from  a  friend  across  the  room.  Nina  feels  bad  about  the 

rejection. 

I  wanna  have  friends.  In  Puerto  Rico  I  quiet,  but  I  still  have  friends.  Here  I  don't 
have  many  friends.  I  eat  lunch  with  Veronica  [another  ESOL  student],  but  she 
gone  a  lot.  so  sometime  I  eat  by  myself  or  go  to  the  library.  I  wanna  have 
friends  like  in  Puerto  Rico.  I  try  to  be  friends  with  Ashley  but  [she]  don't  really 
wanna  be  friends.  She  in  a  lot  of  classes  with  me.  AA,  writing  workshop,  reading 
workshop,  P.E..  I  ask  her  copy  my  report  but  she  don't  want  my  report.  I  feel 
bad  because  I  don't  have  a  lot  of  friends  in  school  and  I  wanna  have  friends. 

Both  Nina  and  Stephanie  deliberately  use  kind  gestures  in  the  context  of  their 

writing  to  connect  with  peers.  Even  though  Stephanie's  early  attempt  is  unsuccessful  in 

the  sense  that  she  is  unable  to  establish  a  relationship  with  a  peer,  subsequent  attempts 

meet  with  more  success.  When  Mrs.  Nunley  asks  students  to  draft  a  reading  workshop 

journal  letter  through  writing  workshop,  Stephanie  addresses  her  journal  letter  to  a  peer 

for  the  first  time.  While  most  students  in  class  address  their  journal  letters  to  peers  in 

class,  Stephanie  typically  addresses  her  journal  letters  to  either  her  younger  cousin  who 
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speaks  English  or  to  Mrs.  Nunley.  This  time,  however,  Stephanie  addresses  the  letter  to 
Vivian,  a  new  student  in  class. 

After  Stephanie  finishes  her  journal  letter  about  the  book  she  is  currently  reading, 
she  gets  up  and  hands  the  letter  to  Vivian. 
Stephanie:  (hesitantly)  I  wrote  a  journal  letter  to  you. 

Vivian:  (takes  the  folder  with  Stephanie's  letter.  Glances  at  the  letter  then  looks 
at  Stephanie  with  a  smile  on  her  face.)  What's  this?  I  mean  I'm  not  sure 
what  the  letters  are  yet.  What  am  I  supposed  to  do? 
Stephanie:  (sits  down  next  to  Vivian)  I  wrote  a  letter  about  the  book  I  read.  I 
wrote  it  to  you.  You  read  my  letter  and  write  me  back  in  my  journal 
right  here.  (Shows  Vivian  where  she  should  write  the  letter)  Then  you 
need  to  read  your  own  book. 
Vivian:  Ya.  That's  all  Mrs.  Nunley  told  me  to  do.  She  told  me  read  a  book  and 
then  she  said  she'd  tell  me  about  the  letters  and  other  stuff  like  that,  like  a 
Book  Talk. 
Stephanie:  After  you  read  your  book,  you  don't  have  to  finish  the  whole  book, 
you  write  a  journal  letter  about  the  book  to  someone  in  class.  You 
write  what  the  book  is  about.  Do  you  like  it?  Would  another  student 
like  the  book.  You  don't  have  to  read  the  whole  thing.  I  wrote  my 
letter  to  you.  When  Mrs.  Nunley  give  you  a  journal  folder,  you  can 
write  a  letter  to  me  if  you  want,  and  I  will  write  you  back. 
Vivian:  Yea.  Okay.  But  then  I  write  you  twice?  I  write  a  letter  in  your  journal 

and  write  a  letter  to  you  in  my  journal? 
Stephanie  shakes  her  head  yes. 
Vivian:  Okay.  What's  your  name? 

Stephanie:  (points  to  her  name  in  the  closing  of  the  letter)  Stephanie. 
Vivian:  Where  you  from?  You're  not  from  here,  ugh. 
Stephanie:  Puerto  Rico,  but  I  live  here  now. 
Vivian:  You  speak  Spanish,  right? 
Stephanie  nods  her  head  yes. 

Vivian:  My  brother's  taking  Spanish  now.  He  goes  to  the  high  school. 
Stephanie:  Oh.  Yea.  You  know  we  have  other  classes  together.  Reading 

workshop,  writing  workshop,  P.E.. 
Vivian:  Yah.  Is  Mrs.  Nunley  always  so  strict.  She  seems  kinda  mean. 
Stephanie:  She's  strict.  A  lot  of  students  don't  like  her  cuz  she  make  us  do  a  lot 
of  work.  But  she  nice  if  you  listen  what  she  say  and  do  your  work. 
She  gets  mad  if  you  don't  do  your  work. 
Mrs.  Nunley:  (interrupts  the  conversation)  I  let  it  go  because  I  assume  you're 
explaining  the  journal  letters  to  our  new  student.  But  you  should 
be  done  by  now.  Wrap  it  up  and  take  a  seat. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  the  writing  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  fulfills  academic 

requirements.  At  no  point  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  do  the  typical  ESOL  students 
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use  kind  gestures  in  the  context  of  their  writing  to  connect  with  others.  When  the  typical 

ESOL  students  are  ready  to  negotiate  a  social  position  in  their  respective  writing 

workshop  classrooms,  however,  their  texts  become  important  tools  for  establishing 

contact  with  others.  Over  time,  the  social  function  of  writing  continues  to  evolve. 

After  Nina  and  Stephanie  begin  conferencing  with  peers  inside  their  writing 

workshops,  the  mediational  role  of  writing  gets  played  out  in  the  context  of  these  peer 

writing  conferences.  Like  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  the  primary  social  process  carried 

out  with  their  writing  is  the  construction  of  inroads  into  the  unofficial  peer  world  of  their 

writing  workshops.  After  Nina  writes  a  fan  letter  to  Madonna,  she  writes  a  second  fan 

letter  to  another  popular  music  group,  the  Spice  Girls,  and  asks  Megan  to  conference  with 

her.  During  the  peer  conference,  Nina  is  able  to  affirm  her  social  bond  with  Megan. 

Nina  asks  Megan  to  conference  with  her.  Megan  agrees,  and  the  girls  move  to  the 

designated  conference  area  under  the  windows  where  Megan  quietly  reads  the 

letter  to  herself.  After  reading  the  letter,  Megan  completes  the  attached 

conference  form  while  the  girls  engage  in  a  conversation  about  the  Spice  Girls. 

Megan:  Who's  your  favorite  [singer]? 

Nina:  Umm,  I  like  Ginger. 

Megan:  Yea.  Everybody  likes  Ginger. 

Nina:  You  like  Ginger? 

Megan:  Yea.  I  like  her.  She's  not  my  favorite,  but  I  like  her. 

Nina:  Who  do  you  like? 

Megan:  I  like  Scary  spice.  She's  strong  but  pretty,  not  mean. 

Nina:  Yea.  I  like  her  too.  I  like  her  hair. 

Megan:  (laughs)  Yea.  It's  pretty  wild. 

Nina  laughs  and  shakes  her  head  in  agreement. 

The  conversation  documented  in  the  above  field  notes  fulfills  an  important  social 

goal  for  Nina  in  that  it  promotes  social  cohesion  between  herself  and  Megan.  First  of  all. 

Nina  decides  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Spice  Girls  after  reading  Megan's  letter  to  the  Spice 

Girls.  By  asking  Megan  to  read  her  letter,  Nina  strengthens  her  bond  with  Megan  by 

revealing  her  interest  in  a  music  group  that  Megan  is  obviously  fond  of.  The 
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conversation  that  unfolds  also  promotes  social  cohesion  when  the  girls  discuss  their 
favorite  performers  and  affirm  one  another's  responses. 

Stephanie  also  uses  her  writing  to  make  "inroads"  into  the  unofficial  peer  world 
of  her  writing  workshop. 

After  her  conference  with  Jennifer,  Stephanie  begins  the  second  draft  of  her  first 
expository  piece.  She  writes  a  few  lines,  then  goes  over  to  Jennifer's  table  to 
solicit  her  input. 
Stephanie:  I'm  trying  to  add  more  like  you  said.  What  do  you  think?  I'm  not 

very  good  at  making  my  writing  longer.  I  wish  I  could  write  like  you. 
Jennifer:  You're  a  very  good  writer,  especially  since  English  is  your  new 

language.  Jennifer  reads  Stephanie's  revised  first  paragraph. 
Jennifer:  (after  reading)  Yea.  This  is  better.  You're  telling  more  of  the  steps 
for  washing  a  dog. 
Stephanie:  Thanks... 
Stephanie  returns  to  her  seat. 

After  Jennifer  suggests  that  Stephanie  lengthen  her  expository  piece,  the  act  of 

revision  becomes  a  sort  of  inroad.  After  revising  the  first  paragraph,  Stephanie  shares  her 

work  with  Jennifer  in  order  to  obtain  feedback.  While  sharing  her  work,  Stephanie  uses 

self-critical  comments  to  gain  support  from  a  peer.  Readers  will  recall  that  Stephanie 

only  attempts  to  gain  support  from  her  writing  workshop  teacher  earlier  in  the  year.  As 

the  year  unfolds,  however,  Stephanie  uses  the  written  word  to  compose  a  place  for  herself 

in  the  unofficial  peer  world  (Dyson,  1993a).  In  this  instance,  Stephanie's  self-critical 

comment,  "I'm  not  very  good  at  making  my  writing  longer"  elicits  a  compliment  from 

Jennifer  when  she  refutes  Stephanie's  claim.  The  common  curriculum,  or,  more 

specifically,  Stephanie's  expository  composition,  becomes  an  inroad  into  the  unofficial 

peer  world  of  writing  workshop. 
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Given  that  Alex  does  not  socially  connect  with  peers  in  his  writing  workshop,  it  is 

not  surprising  that  writing  does  not  become  a  mediational  tool  in  his  life.  It  also  is  not 

surprising  that  he  does  not  engage  in  peer  conferences. 

I  don't  really  have  anyone  to  conference  with  in  class.  I  was  gonna  ask  Xavier 
to  conference  with  me  once,  but  he  didn't  come  to  school  that  day.  I  heard  he 
transfer  to  another  school.  I  just  conference  with  my  brother.  You  don't  have  to 
conference  with  someone  in  class.  It's  okay  to  conference  with  someone  at 
home.... I  don't  know  a  lot  of  students  in  class.  I  know  students  in  other  classes 
like  PE.  We  have  lunch  together.  I  just  don't  know  a  lot  of  students  in  this  class. 
Mrs.  Goode  sit  me  at  a  table  with  all  girls  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  my  seat 
don't  change.  It  stay  the  same.  Nina  sit  at  my  table  and  Alicia.  They  talk,  but  I 
don't  really  talk  to  them  much  or  them  to  me. 

Unlike  Nina  and  Stephanie,  the  function  of  writing  does  not  evolve  in  the  life  of 

Alex  over  the  course  of  the  school  year.  While  the  writing  of  Nina  and  Stephanie  evolves 

to  serve  both  academic  and  social  goals,  the  writing  of  Alex  remains  an  academic 

endeavor  for  most  of  the  school  year  in  that  it  fulfills  the  official  requirements  of  his 

writing  workshop  without  fulfilling  social  goals.  Even  outside  writing  activities,  Alex 

does  not  attempt  to  initiate  contact  with  other  students.  When  most  students  chat  and 

mingle  during  the  break  between  writing  workshop  and  reading  workshop,  Alex  sits 

quietly  at  his  table  working  on  an  assignment  for  Mrs.  Goode  or  for  another  teacher. 

Alex,  himself,  explains  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  connect  with  peers,  particularly  male 

peers,  when  one  sits  at  a  table  with  girls.  While  the  students  in  Mrs.  Goode's  class  chat 

with  members  of  the  opposite  sex,  more  meaningful  relationships  with  one's  peers  tend 

not  to  cross  gender  lines.  Although  Alex  rarely  attempts  to  connect  socially  with  male 

peers  in  his  writing  workshop,  the  opportunity  to  do  so  is  clearly  limited  by  the  fact  that 

he  sits  at  the  same  table  all  year  with  two  female  peers.  Moreover,  Alex's  absences  from 

school  also  make  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  enter  the  social  arena  of  his  writing 
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workshop.  When  he  returns  to  school  after  a  two  or  three-day  absence,  he  works  hard 
catching  up  and  meeting  deadlines,  not  socializing  with  his  peers. 

Literacy  Development:  The  Bakhtinian  Perspective 

The  function  of  writing  evolves  as  the  ESOL  students  negotiate  membership  in 
the  peer  world  of  their  writing  workshops.  When  the  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students 
begin  the  process  of  connecting  socially  with  their  peers,  they  adopt  different  stances. 
The  atypical  ESOL  students  adopt  a  "playful"  stance  inside  and  outside  the  realm  of 
writing  to  establish  relationships  with  peers,  while  the  typical  ESOL  students,  particularly 
Nina  and  Stephanie,  adopt  a  "helpful"  stance  in  the  context  of  their  writing  in  an  attempt 
to  connect  with  their  peers.  Gender,  more  than  the  socioeconomic  distinction  between 
typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students,  helps  account  for  such  differences.  The  activities 
that  the  ESOL  students  engage  in  to  negotiate  membership  in  the  peer  world  of  their 
workshops  mirror  the  activities  of  their  male  and  female  monolingual  peers.  The  male 
ESOL  students  engage  in  behavior  much  like  that  of  their  male  monolingual  peers,  while 
the  female  ESOL  students  engage  in  behavior  much  like  that  of  their  female  monolingual 
peers.  While  social  "borders"  often  are  formed  around  a  multitude  of  possible 
differences,  such  as  age,  race,  religion,  or  ethnicity  (Rosaldo,  1989),  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  social  borders  established  in  these  particular  workshops  involves  gender.  The 
boys  and  girls  interact  with  one  another  throughout  the  day,  but  significant  peer 
relationships  do  not  cross  gender  lines. 

Even  though  much  of  the  social  work  of  the  ESOL  students  and  the  monolingual 
students  involves  the  management  of  a  social  border  that  divides  a  male  peer  world  from 
a  female  peer  world,  and  even  though  the  boys  may  share  some  common  experiences, 
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values,  and  ways  of  using  language,  as  do  the  girls,  Bakhtin  explains  (1986)  that  no  two 

individuals  share  exactly  the  same  experiences  or  even  belong  to  the  exact  same  social 

worlds.  This  is  true  particularly  for  the  ESOL  students.  While  they  share  some  common 

experiences  with  their  peers,  they  also  are  members  of  distinct  cultural  groups  with  their 

own  language,  values,  and  norms.  Differences  within  and  across  social  worlds  are 

always  negotiated  through  dialogue.  The  negotiation  of  differences,  however,  often  is 

more  problematic  for  the  ESOL  students  because  the  process  of  acquiring  English  as  a 

second  language  involves  more  than  encoding  and  decoding  words  on  a  page;  it  also 

involves  learning  about  cultural  norms  and  nuances  of  American  society. 

For  instance,  in  the  process  of  developing  second  language  literacy  skills,  the 

ESOL  students  unintentionally  offend  their  peers  on  occasion  when  they  do  not  respond 

the  way  their  monolingual  peers  expect  them  to  respond  to  their  written  work.  Baris 

annoys  Danny  when  he  does  not  laugh  at  the  humor  in  his  story: 

Danny:  (chuckling  to  himself)  Read  this  Baris. 

Baris:  (reads  the  story  to  himself)  That's  a  good  story  (starts  to  give  Danny  the 

story  back). 
Danny:  (protests)  No.  Did  you  read  the  part  where  John  "disses"  Eric?  Didn't 

you  think  that  was  funny? 
Baris  (with  a  puzzled  look  on  his  face)  Ugh?  What  funny? 
Danny:  (annoyed)  The  part  where  John  says  his  "Momma  wears  army  boots." 
Baris:  Ugh? 
Danny:  (increasingly  annoyed  and  louder)  The  part  where  it  says  his  "Momma 

wears  army  boots." 
Baris  does  not  respond. 
Danny:  (grabbing  the  paper  from  Baris)  Never  mind.  I'll  find  someone 

better. 

In  the  above  exchange,  Danny  expects  Baris  to  laugh  at  the  line  about  another 
student's  "Momma  wearing  army  boots."  When  Baris  does  not  laugh,  Danny  clearly  is 
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annoyed.  After  Danny  shows  the  story  to  Jamal,  another  student  who  chuckles  at  the 
line,  Danny  tells  Baris,  "See,  Jamal  gets  it.  It's  funny." 

Bakhtin  (1981,  1986)  explains  that  written  and  spoken  texts  are  situated  within  a 
nexus  of  human  relationships.  People  position  themselves  within  this  nexus  of  human 
relationships  with  their  spoken  and  written  words,  "responding  to  and  anticipating  a 
response  from  others"  (Dyson,  1993a,  p.6).  As  such,  speakers  and  writers  require 
cooperative  others  who  help  enact  a  framework  in  which  all  parties  "acknowledge  their 
interactional  rights  and  responsibilities"  (Dyson,  1993a,  p.  58).  Danny  writes  the  line 
about  Eric's  mom  "wearing  army  boots"  with  the  expectation  that  others  will  laugh. 
When  Baris  does  not  laugh,  he  violates  his  interactional  responsibility,  at  least  from 
Danny's  point-of-view.  Bakhtin  (1986)  reminds  us,  however,  that  texts  also  are 
heteroglossic.  They  exist  within  a  web  of  social,  cultural,  and  historical  forces  and  thus 
are  open  to  diverse  readings.  As  such,  Danny's  text  resonates  differently  with  Baris  than 
it  does  with  Jamal,  an  African-American  student.  Even  though  Baris  is  becoming 
proficient  at  encoding  words  on  the  page,  he  also  must  learn  about  American  culture.  He 
reads  and  responds  to  Danny's  text  differently  than  do  other  students  more  familiar  with 
American  culture.  When  asked  about  the  incident,  Baris  explains,  "I  didn't  know  that 
funny.  Don't  sound  funny  to  me,  but  next  time  I  laugh." 

Not  only  does  Baris  not  laugh  at  the  line  about  someone's  "Momma  wearing 
army  boots,"  but  he  is  not  even  aware  that  the  author  might  expect  an  appreciative  reader 
to  laugh.  While  another  reader,  a  mainstream  American  student,  for  example,  might  not 
find  the  line  particularly  funny,  either,  he  may  laugh  simply  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  the  writer  and  to  foster  social  cohesion.  A  mainstream  American  reader 
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better  understands  his  interactional  responsibility  because  he  understands  that  the  army 
boot  line  is  meant  to  be  funny,  even  if  he  personally  finds  no  humor  in  the  line.  Of 
course,  a  mainstream  reader  also  may  refrain  from  laughing,  particularly  if  he  is 
unconcerned  about  fostering  social  cohesion. 

Developing  second  language  literacy  skills,  like  the  development  of  first  language 
literacy  skills,  involves  more  than  encoding  and  decoding  words  on  the  page.  It  involves 
figuring  out  the  kinds  of  social  work  that  can  be  accomplished  with  the  manipulation  of 
the  written  word.  While  this  is  no  minor  task  for  students  developing  first  language 
literacy  skills,  it  also  is  no  minor  task  for  students  developing  second  language  literacy 
skills,  given  that  they  also  must  learn  about  American  culture  while  negotiating  social 
positions  for  themselves  within  the  peer  world  and  the  official  world  of  their  classrooms. 
Baris  is  disappointed  when  he  misses  an  opportunity  to  foster  social  cohesion  with  a 
valued  peer  in  his  workshop.  He  understands  the  power  of  the  written  word  in  shaping 
relationships  with  others.  As  such,  he  explains  that  he  would  have  laughed  (even  non- 
genuinely)  had  he  known  that  the  line  was  meant  to  elicit  laughter. 

The  ESOL  students  in  this  study,  like  young  children  developing  first  language 
literacy  skills,  also  begin  deliberately  to  use  the  written  word  to  take  action  in  the  world 
as  their  ability  to  write  in  a  second  language  develops.  The  development  of  first  language 
literacy,  however,  is  more  of  a  multimedia  affair  for  young  children  than  is  the 
development  of  second  language  literacy  for  the  ESOL  students  in  this  study.  Dyson 
(1993a)  explains  that  'The  'written'  texts  of  5-  and  6-year-olds,  are  often  multimedia 
affairs,  interweavings  of  written  words,  spoken  ones,  and  pictures"  (p.4).  When  young 
children  are  first  developing  the  ability  to  write,  much  of  their  "stories"  often  are  carried 
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in  spoken  words  and  in  drawings  rather  than  in  printed  words  themselves.  For  the 
secondary  ESOL  students  in  this  study,  however,  the  development  of  second  language 
writing  skills  is  less  of  a  multimedia  affair.  Like  their  secondary,  monolingual  peers,  the 
ESOL  students  typically  do  not  engage  in  talk  while  writing  their  "stories."  Moreover, 
while  they  may  doodle  and  draw  pictures  during  the  composing  period,  their  "stories" 
often  are  not  carried  in  the  doodles  and  drawings,  nor  are  they  shared  with  their  peers 
during  the  composing  process. 

The  primary  social  work  accomplished  by  the  ESOL  students  with  their  writing  is 
the  construction  of  "inroads."  All  the  ESOL  students,  excluding  Alex,  use  the  written 
word  at  some  point  in  the  year  to  make  "inroads"  into  the  peer  world  of  their  writing 
workshops.  According  to  Dyson  (1993a),  inroads  are  a  "kind  of  social  process  for 
connecting  worlds"  whereby  students  use  official  material  in  unofficial  worlds  (p.  136). 
For  example,  Stephanie  makes  inroads  into  the  peer  world  of  her  writing  workshop  with 
the  letter  she  writes  to  Madonna,  while  Torrance  makes  inroads  into  the  peer  world  with 
his  composition  about  dogs.  Both  use  official  material,  official  writing  assignments,  to 
foster  social  cohesion  with  peers. 

The  ESOL  students,  like  their  monolingual  peers,  are  able  to  use  their  writing  to 
make  inroads  into  the  peer  world  because  inroads  are  not  dependent  on  teacher  approval. 
Whether  or  not  they  are  granted  permission,  students  often  use  peer  writing  conferences, 
for  example,  not  only  to  elicit  academic  feedback  about  their  writing,  but  also  to  connect 
socially  with  their  peers.  The  teacher  may  interrupt  an  inroad,  but  the  opportunity  for 
making  inroads  is  greater,  given  that  students  can  attempt  to  make  them  without  teacher 
approval  and  without  claiming  the  official,  public  arena  of  the  classroom. 
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While  the  ESOL  students  are  able  to  make  inroads  into  the  peer  world  with  their 
writing,  they  have  limited  opportunities  for  "staking  claims"  and  constructing 
"crossroads,"  unlike  the  young  children  in  Dyson's  study  (1 993a).  Staking  a  claim  on  the 
official  curriculum  involves  infusing  it  with  unofficial  material.  For  example,  Sungho 
attempts  to  stake  a  claim  on  the  official  curriculum  when  he  and  a  partner  jointly 
construct  a  fictional  story  based  on  a  popular  television  show.  While  curricular  claims 
allow  students  to  influence  the  official  curriculum,  textual  "crossroads"  make  it  possible 
for  students  simultaneously  to  influence  the  official  curriculum  while  influencing  the 
unofficial  peer  world.  In  other  words,  with  one  and  the  same  text,  students  can  be  dutiful 
students  in  the  official  world  of  the  classroom  and  collegial  or  playful  peers  in  the 
unofficial  peer  world  of  the  classroom.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  ESOL  students,  as  well 
as  their  monolingual  peers,  to  stake  claims  and  construct  crossroads,  because  the  official 
curriculum  in  their  writing  workshops  is  more  "rigid"  than  "permeable"  (Dyson,  1993a). 
That  is,  the  boundary  between  official  and  unofficial  worlds  is  clearly  demarcated.  When 
the  ESOL  students  and  the  monolingual  students  attempt  to  write  fictional  stories  in  their 
writing  workshops,  the  writing  workshop  teachers  deny  their  requests,  reminding  the 
students  that  fictional  stories  are  not  part  of  the  official  sixth-grade  curriculum. 

A  more  rigid  boundary  between  official  and  unofficial  worlds  is  less  problematic 
for  some  of  the  ESOL  students  than  it  is  for  others.  For  instance,  Baris  and  Nina  reveal 
their  desire  to  write  more  fictional  stories.  "They're  more  fun.  You  can  put  friends  in 
there  like  characters  and  make  them  do  funny  things.  But  it  okay.  Can't  do  it  in  class. 
Got  a  write  personal  narratives.  That  what  the  teacher  want"  (Baris).  Although  Baris  and 
others  express  a  desire  to  write  more  fictional  pieces,  they  refrain  from  doing  so  because 
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it  is  not  a  genre  their  teachers  approve  of.  They  understand  the  potential  social  work  that 
can  be  accomplished  with  fictional  stories  if  they  were  to  include  friends  in  the  story  lines 
for  good  or  evil  purposes.  However,  refraining  from  writing  such  pieces  does  not  pose  a 
problem  for  them  in  the  sense  that  they  stay  on  the  curricular  main  road  by  completing 
writing  assignments  that  fulfill  official  requirements. 

A  more  rigid  boundary  between  official  and  unofficial  worlds  is  more  problematic 
for  Sungho,  however.  His  desire  to  write  fictional  stories  occasionally  leads  him  down  a 
curricular  side  road.  For  example,  when  Sungho  and  a  partner  jointly  construct  a 
fictional  story  based  on  a  popular  television  series,  the  boys  are  supposed  to  be  revising 
personal  narrative  compositions,  not  co-authoring  fictional  stories  in  the  context  of  a  peer 
conference.  Instead  of  completing  an  official  assignment,  Sungho  spends  the  class  period 
working  on  an  unofficial  story  for  which  he  receives  no  official  credit.  Sungho's 
occasional  travels  down  curricular  side  roads  do  not  derail  him  academically  over  the 
long  run,  however,  given  that  he  completes  official  assignments  at  home  with  the  help  of 
his  tutor.  However,  Sungho's  social  and  language  work  in  the  unofficial  world  does  not 
intersect  in  socially  and  intellectually  satisfying  ways  for  him  with  his  work  in  the  official 
world  of  his  writing  workshop.  If  the  curriculum  was  more  permeable  in  that  room  was 
made  for  Sungho's  social  and  language  resources,  it  is  possible  that  travels  down 
curricular  side  roads  would  occur  less  frequently,  as  his  writing  simultaneously  would 
satisfy  both  important  official  and  unofficial  goals. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  writing  is  not  a  mediational  tool  through  which 
social  activity  occurs  for  either  the  atypical  or  the  typical  ESOL  students.  For  the 
atypical  ESOL  students,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  more  of  a  prop  that  allows 


them  to  look  like  they  are  participating  in  a  writing  workshop  classroom.  Writing  at  this 
point  does  not  allow  them  to  establish  social  connections  with  others  in  class.  While 
writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  not  merely  a  prop  for  the  typical  ESOL  students,  it 
also  is  not  yet  a  mediational  tool  through  which  social  activity  occurs  either.  Over  time, 
however,  the  function  of  writing  changes  in  the  lives  of  the  ESOL  students  as  they  learn 
to  negotiate  membership  in  the  peer  world  of  their  writing  workshops.  Writing  is  not  just 
a  mediational  tool  for  negotiating  membership;  it  is  an  important  tool. 


CHAPTER  X 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Many  literacy  researchers  argue  that  a  writing  workshop  model  is  an  effective 

instructional  approach  for  all  students,  including  ESOL  students,  regardless  of  their 

cultural  or  linguistic  backgrounds.  However,  little  research  investigates  the  experiences 

of  ESOL  students  in  a  mainstream  writing  workshop,  particularly  the  experiences  of  both 

typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students.  Typical  ESOL  students  tend  to  come  from  lower 

socioeconomic  backgrounds,  are  more  dependent  upon  the  school  for  developing  second 

language  literacy  skills,  and  have  parents  who  have  less  formal  education.  Atypical 

ESOL  students,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  come  from  middle-class  to  upper-class 

backgrounds,  are  less  dependent  upon  the  school  for  developing  second  language  literacy 

skills,  and  have  parents  who  have  college  degrees.  To  establish  a  more  comprehensive 

picture  of  the  writing  development  of  ESOL  students,  it  is  important  to  also  consider  the 

social  nature  of  writing  development.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  the 

experiences  of  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  in  a  mainstream  writing  workshop 

setting  from  the  perspective  of  the  students  themselves  and  using  the  lense  of  social 

constructivism.  The  general  questions  guiding  this  research  are: 

-How  are  the  experiences  of  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students 

different  in  a  mainstream  writing  workshop  setting? 

-What  does  the  transition  from  other-regulated  writing  to  self-regulation  look  like 

for  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students? 
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-How  does  the  function  of  writing  change  over  time  in  the  lives  of  the 

ESOL  students? 

Findings 

Seven  findings  emerge  from  this  study.  The  findings  may  not  be  generalizable  to 
other  settings,  but  they  do  provide  insight  into  the  possible  experiences  of  other  typical 
and  atypical  ESOL  students  in  similar  settings. 

1.  The  experiences  of  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing 
workshops  are  different  in  two  significant  ways.  First,  atypical  ESOL  students  rely  on 
extensive  parental  help  in  the  process  of  learning  a  second  language,  while  typical  ESOL 
students  rely  on  more  extensive  help  from  their  writing  workshop  teachers  and  peers. 
Second,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  engage  in  pseudo  or  non-genuine  behavior  in  the 
process  of  learning  a  second  language,  while  the  typical  ESOL  students  do  not. 

2.  The  process  of  learning  to  write  in  a  second  language  is  consistent  with  social 
constructivist  learning  theory  in  that  the  process  begins  as  an  other-regulated  activity  then 
becomes  a  self-regulated  activity  as  the  ESOL  students  begin  to  internalize  the  process. 

3.  Self-regulated  second  language  writing  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of 
proficiency. 

4.  The  function  of  writing  changes  over  time  in  the  lives  of  the  ESOL  students  in 
that  it  evolves  from  a  prop  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  a  mediational  tool  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

5.  Typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  use  writing  differently  to  construct 
"inroads"  into  the  peer  world  of  their  writing  workshops. 
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6.  A  "rigid"  curriculum  does  not  allow  students  to  "stake  claims"  on  the  official 
curriculum,  nor  does  it  allow  students  to  construct  textual  "crossroads." 

7.  Learning  to  write  in  a  second  language,  involves  more  than  encoding  words  on 
a  page;  it  also  involves  learning  about  cultural  norms  and  expectations. 

The  Process  of  Making  Sense 

The  process  of  making  sense  or  the  process  of  learning  a  second  language  is 
different  for  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  in  a  mainstream  writing  workshop. 
Atypical  ESOL  students  rely  on  extensive  parental  or  tutorial  help  in  order  to  make  sense 
of  a  mainstream  writing  workshop.  When  atypical  ESOL  students  do  not  know  how  to 
respond  during  status-of-the-class,  their  parents  directly  or  indirectly  review  the  stages  of 
process  writing  with  them  so  that  they  are  able  to  respond  when  their  names  are  called. 
When  atypical  ESOL  students  are  unable  to  draft  compositions  in  a  second  language  in 
their  workshops,  parents  or  a  tutor  co-authors  compositions  with  them.  The  atypical 
ESOL  students  then  are  able  to  bring  their  co-authored  compositions  to  class  and 
participate  in  subsequent  stages  of  process  writing  without  revealing  their  inability  to 
draft  compositions  independently. 

Even  the  writing  workshop  teachers  rely  on  parental  support  when  working  with 
atypical  ESOL  students.  When  the  writing  workshop  teachers  conduct  writing 
conferences  with  these  students  early  in  the  year,  they  rely  on  parents  or  tutors  to  explain 
grammatical  points,  or  other  concepts,  when  the  students  seem  not  to  comprehend.  Mrs. 
Nunley  even  addresses  her  written  comments  to  Mrs.  Hu  when  completing  Torrance's 
conference  forms  early  in  the  year.  Mrs.  Nunley  explains,  "Torrance  would  have  not 
survived  this  year  without  his  mother's  help,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
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when  he  didn't  seem  to  understand  anything  I  said."  Parental  or  tutorial  support  helps  the 
atypical  ESOL  students  make  sense  of  their  writing  workshops.  Moreover,  parental  or 
tutorial  help  reduces  their  anxiety  and  allows  them  to  participate  in  all  stages  of  process 
writing  and  in  all  components  of  their  workshops  while  in  the  process  of  developing 
second  language  literacy  skills. 

In  addition  to  relying  on  parental  or  tutorial  help  to  make  sense  of  a  writing 
workshop,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  also  engage  in  "pseudo-behavior"  in  order  to  look 
like  they  are  participating  genuinely  in  their  workshops,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  For  example,  when  atypical  ESOL  students  do  not  know  how  to  respond  during 
status-of-the-class  (before  parental  intervention),  they  appropriate  answers  they  do  not 
understand  in  order  to  look  like  they  genuinely  are  participating.  When  atypical  ESOL 
students  are  unable  to  draft  compositions  independently,  they  pretend  to  engage  in  the 
process  of  writing  by  copying  the  same  letters  and  words  over  and  over  again  and  by 
looking  up  several  words  in  their  dictionaries,  before  bringing  their  co-authored 
compositions  to  class. 

The  pseudo-behavior  that  atypical  ESOL  students  engage  in  when  learning  to 
write  in  a  second  language  is  not  unlike  the  pseudo-behavior  that  other  researchers  (Piatt, 
1996;  Trueba,  1989)  find  when  examining  the  educational  experiences  of  ESOL 
students.  Unlike  the  findings  from  other  research,  however,  the  psuedo-behavior  of  the 
atypical  ESOL  students  in  this  study  is  only  temporary.  It  does  not  extend  across  the 
school  year,  nor  does  it  academically  derail  the  atypical  ESOL  students  the  way  it 
academically  derails  so  many  other  ESOL  students  reported  in  the  literature.  The 
pseudo-behavior  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students  is  only  temporary  because  they  develop 
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the  second  language  literacy  skills  they  need,  with  the  help  of  their  parents,  to  participate 
genuinely  in  their  writing  workshops.  By  engaging  in  pseudo-behavior,  the  atypical 
ESOL  students  are  able  to  begin  the  process  of  reconstructing  their  competent  student 
identities.  They  are  able  to  reduce  the  tension  they  experience  as  a  result  of  the 
discontinuity  between  their  school  identities  in  their  home  countries  and  their  school 
identities  in  the  United  States. 

Unlike  atypical  ESOL  students,  typical  ESOL  students  are  more  dependent  on 
their  writing  workshop  teachers  for  developing  second  language  literacy  and  for  making 
sense  of  their  mainstream  writing  workshops.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  typical 
ESOL  students  solicit  help  from  their  teachers  before  writing  a  composition.  For 
example,  when  Nina  is  confused  about  who  she  should  address  her  friendly  letter  to,  she 
asks  Mrs.  Goode  to  explain.  After  Mrs.  Goode  explains,  Nina,  like  the  other  typical 
ESOL  students,  is  able  to  engage  in  the  drafting  process.  Although  Stephanie  does  not 
always  actively  solicit  help  from  her  writing  workshop  teacher,  Mrs.  Nunley  monitors 
her  work  carefully  and  offers  help  when  she  sees  her  struggling.  As  the  year  progresses, 
the  typical  ESOL  students  rely  on  less  teacher  help  as  they  begin  drafting  compositions 
without  first  soliciting  or  receiving  additional  explanations  or  clarification  from  their 
teachers.  Over  time,  not  only  do  the  typical  ESOL  students  rely  on  less  help  from  their 
teachers,  but  when  they  do  need  help,  they  also  begin  soliciting  help  from  their  peers. 
Soliciting  help  from  peers  becomes  less  problematic  for  the  typical  ESOL  students  once 
they  establish  social  relationships  with  them. 

Typical  ESOL  students  also  solicit  help  from  family  members,  but  the  help  they 
receive  is  not  extensive  given  the  limited  English  skills  of  the  parents  or  other  family 
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members.  Nina  explains,  "My  dad  read  paper  for  me,  but  he  learning  English  like  me. 
Sometime  he  can't  always  help  me  cause  he  don't  know."  Although  the  typical  ESOL 
students  do  not  receive  the  kind  of  extensive  help  the  atypical  ESOL  students  receive 
from  family  members,  the  help  they  do  receive  at  home  plays  a  role  in  their  process  of 
making  sense.  Instead  of  co-authoring  compositions  with  the  typical  ESOL  students, 
family  members  provide  help  by  participating  in  writing  conferences  with  them.  More 
specifically,  they  provide  help  by  reading  drafts  and  completing  the  necessary  conference 
forms.  Help  such  as  this  propels  the  writing  process  forward  and  allows  the  typical 
ESOL  students  to  participate  in  subsequent  stages  of  process  writing  in  their  writing 
workshops,  even  if  it  does  not  facilitate  second  language  learning  in  the  sense  that  parents 
and  family  members  are  not  linguistically  prepared  to  conduct  English  grammar  lessons 
or  lessons  about  the  craft  of  writing.  While  the  typical  ESOL  students  do  not  learn  how 
to  revise  or  edit  their  papers  in  the  home  conferences  with  the  help  they  receive  at  home, 
they  are  able  to  participate  in  the  process  like  other  students  in  class 

The  process  of  learning  a  second  language  is  different  for  typical  and  atypical 
ESOL  students  because  they  rely  on  different  mediators  to  help  make  sense  of  the 
process.  As  stated  earlier,  atypical  ESOL  students  rely  on  extensive  parental  help,  while 
typical  ESOL  students  rely  on  help  from  their  writing  workshop  teachers  and  later  on  the 
help  they  receive  from  their  peers.  Parental  support  allows  atypical  ESOL  students  to 
appear  more  self-regulated  with  respect  to  learning  than  what  they  actually  are.  While 
they  appear  to  participate  independently  in  the  different  components  of  their  writing 
workshops  when  they  respond  appropriately  during  status  of  the  class  and  when  they 
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bring  proficient  English  compositions  to  class,  their  participation  is  dependent  upon  the 
help  they  receive  at  home. 

Transition  from  Other-Regulated  to  Self-Regulated  Second  Language  Writing 
The  process  of  learning  to  write  in  a  second  language  is  consistent  with  social 
constructivist  learning  theory  in  that  the  process  begins  as  an  other-regulated  activity 
then  becomes  a  self-regulated  activity  as  the  ESOL  students  internalize  the  process. 
Early  in  the  year,  the  writing  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students  is  almost  completely  other- 
regulated.  Unable  to  draft  compositions  in  English,  the  parents  and  tutor  take  over  the 
task  of  drafting  compositions  with  minimal  input  from  the  students  themselves.  The 
atypical  ESOL  students  then  recopy  their  co-authored  compositions  in  class  in  order  to 
look  like  they  are  participating  in  official  classroom  activities.  While  the  atypical  ESOL 
students'  second  language  writing  activities  are  almost  completely  other-regulated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  typical  ESOL  students  begin  the  school  year  with  more 
advanced  second  language  writing  skills.  As  such,  the  typical  ESOL  students  are  farther 
along  the  other-regulated/self-regulated  learning  continuum  in  terms  of  their  second 
language  writing  skills.  The  typical  ESOL  students,  particularly  Nina  and  Stephanie, 
need  explicit  directives  from  their  writing  workshop  teachers  before  they  can  begin 
writing.  Once  the  writing  workshop  teachers  provide  the  explicit  directives,  however, 
the  typical  ESOL  students  are  able  to  take  over  "strategic  responsibility"  for  the  writing 
task  and  draft  compositions  in  English. 

While  the  writing  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students  is  more  other-regulated  than  is 
the  writing  of  the  typical  ESOL  students,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  appear  less  needy 
than  their  typical  ESOL  student  peers.  The  atypical  ESOL  students  appear  less  needy 
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because  the  help  they  receive  occurs  outside  the  classroom  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes. 

While  the  teachers  are  aware  and  appreciative  of  the  help  the  atypical  ESOL  students 

receive  at  home,  and  even  are  dependent  on  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  they  are  not 

aware  of  the  extent  of  it  as  is  reflected  in  Mrs.  Nunley's  comments. 

I'm  so  grateful  that  Mrs.  Hu  could  help  Torrance.  He  just  needed  someone  to 
explain  the  assignments  to  him  in  his  own  language.  After  that,  he  was  able  to  do 
a  lot  on  his  own.  He's  a  smart  boy.  He  just  needed  someone  who  could  explain 
the  assignments  to  him  in  his  own  language. 

The  journey  towards  self-regulation  for  both  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students 
is  recursive  in  that  they  revert  to  earlier  stages  along  the  other-regulated/self-regulated 
continuum  when  the  writing  workshop  teachers  introduce  new  genres.  For  example, 
when  the  teachers  introduce  expository  writing,  the  ESOL  students  rely  on  help  once 
again  from  their  parents,  teachers,  or  peers.  Learning  to  write  in  a  second  language  is  not 
a  linear  process  whereby  students  proceed  in  lockstep  fashion  through  a  sequence  of 
steps.  Rather,  it  is  a  recursive  process  that  calls  for  mediational  support  as  students 
expand  their  repertoire  of  skills. 

By  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  make 
progress  in  drafting  English  compositions  independently  with  varying  degrees  of  English 
proficiency.  However,  self-regulated  writing  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  ESOL 
students  are  growing  satisfactorily  as  writers  in  terms  of  English  proficiency.  While  the 
writing  proficiency  of  five  of  the  ESOL  students  improves  over  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
writing  proficiency  of  Alex  does  not.  Alex  merely  goes  through  the  motions  of  drafting 
English  compositions  independently.  But,  when  one  compares  Alex's  writing  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  with  his  writing  from  the  end  of  the  year,  one  sees  negligible 
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growth  in  terms  of  English  proficiency.  While  writing  is  a  self-regulated  activity  for 
Alex,  he  needs  competent  other-regulated  instruction  if  he  is  going  to  grow  as  a  writer. 

The  Function  of  Writing 
The  function  of  writing  changes  in  the  lives  of  the  ESOL  students  as  their  second 
language  literacy  skills  develop  and  as  they  negotiate  membership  in  their  workshops.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  the  atypical  ESOL  students  are  unable  to  draft  a  piece  of 
writing  in  English,  writing  is  merely  a  prop  the  students  use  to  look  like  they  are 
participating  in  their  workshops.  They  bring  co-authored  compositions  to  class  and 
painstakingly  recopy  every  word  in  order  to  look  like  they  are  engaged  in  the  process  of 
writing  like  everyone  else.  As  the  English  literacy  skills  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students 
develop,  writing  is  no  longer  just  a  prop  for  participating  in  writing  workshop.  This  shift 
from  prop  to  symbolic  activity  is  seen  in  the  computer  lab  when  the  atypical  ESOL 
students  work  to  establish  relationships  with  peers  by  engaging  them  in  computer  play. 
Even  though  the  written  word  itself  is  not  a  mediational  tool,  the  manipulation  of  words 
on  the  computer  monitor  allows  the  atypical  ESOL  students  to  cultivate  relationships 
with  others.  In  the  process  of  reconstructing  competent  student  identities,  the  atypical 
ESOL  students  attempt  to  impress  peers  by  displaying  their  computer  expertise  when 
playing  with  font  sizes  and  other  features  on  the  computer.  Over  time,  as  the  English 
literacy  skills  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students  continue  to  develop,  writing  becomes  a 
mediational  tool  for  taking  action  in  the  world,  particularly  in  the  peer  world  of  their 
writing  workshops. 

The  function  of  writing  also  changes  in  the  lives  of  the  typical  ESOL  students, 
particularly  Nina  and  Stephanie,  as  their  English  literacy  skills  develop  and  they 
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negotiate  membership  in  their  writing  workshops.  While  writing  is  not  merely  a  prop  for 
participating  in  writing  workshop  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  given  the  more  advanced 
English  literacy  skills  of  the  typical  ESOL  students,  writing  also  is  not  yet  a  mediational 
tool  for  taking  action  in  the  world  either.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  typical  ESOL 
students  learn  to  participate  in  the  official  arena  of  their  workshops  by  engaging  in 
process  writing  with  help  they  receive  from  their  teachers.  Over  time,  however,  after  the 
typical  ESOL  students  learn  how  to  participate  in  the  official  academic  arena  of  their 
writing  workshops,  the  typical  ESOL  students  begin  using  their  writing  to  negotiate 
membership  in  the  social  arena  of  their  writing  workshops. 

While  the  written  word  itself  is  not  initially  a  mediational  tool  for  taking  action  in 
the  world,  the  typical  ESOL  students  use  their  writing  to  cultivate  relationships  with 
others  when  they  attempt  to  give  their  writing  to  other  students.  Nina  gives  a  copy  of  her 
Halloween  poem  to  Alicia,  while  Stephanie  asks  Ashley  if  she  wants  to  copy  her  research 
report.  After  Nina  and  Stephanie  negotiate  membership  in  the  social  arena  of  their 
workshops,  the  written  word  becomes  a  mediational  tool  for  taking  action  in  the  world. 
Like  the  function  of  writing  in  the  lives  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students,  the  function  of 
writing  in  the  lives  of  the  typical  ESOL  students,  specifically  in  the  lives  of  Nina  and 
Stephanie,  evolves  as  they  attempt  to  construct  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  social  world 
of  their  writing  workshops. 

The  primary  social  function  of  writing  in  the  lives  of  the  ESOL  students  is  the 
cultivation  of  inroads  into  the  peer  world  of  their  writing  workshops.  Differences  exist, 
however,  in  how  the  ESOL  students  use  writing  to  compose  places  for  themselves  in  the 
peer  world.  An  important  tool  in  the  repertoire  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students  for 
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constructing  social  worlds  is  the  computer.  Like  many  students  from  middle  and  upper- 
middle  class  backgrounds,  the  atypical  ESOL  students  come  to  school  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  computer  technology.  The  atypical  ESOL  students  use  their  computer 
expertise  to  create  inroads  into  the  peer  world  of  their  workshops  by  engaging  peers  in 
play  with  fonts  and  other  features  on  the  computers.  Not  only  do  the  atypical  ESOL 
students  use  their  computer  expertise  to  cultivate  inroads,  but  the  computer  expertise  of 
the  atypical  ESOL  students  also  helps  them  reconstruct  their  competent  student  identities 
in  that  they  are  able  to  adopt  the  role  of  experts  and  helpers  when  the  workshop  teachers 
review  the  procedures  for  using  the  computers  in  the  lab.  Torrance  is  able  to  help  a 
student  sitting  next  to  him  in  the  lab,  while  Baris  is  able  to  show-off  his  computer 
expertise  with  the  questions  he  asks  during  a  mini  lesson  on  accessing  computer  files. 

Like  many  students  from  working-class  backgrounds,  the  typical  ESOL  students 
do  not  come  to  school  with  knowledge  of  computer  technology,  particularly  typical 
ESOL  students  who  recently  have  immigrated  to  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  typical 
ESOL  students  do  not  establish  relationships  with  peers  through  computer  play.  Instead, 
the  typical  ESOL  students,  particularly  Nina  and  Stephanie,  use  hard  copies  of  their 
writing  to  construct  social  worlds,  as  previously  discussed.  By  offering  their  Halloween 
poems  or  their  research  reports  to  others,  the  typical  ESOL  students  attempt  to  gain 
admission  into  the  social  arenas  of  their  workshops. 

While  socioeconomic  differences  between  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students 
influence  how  they  use  the  process  of  writing  to  construct  social  worlds,  gender  also  has 
a  significant  influence  on  how  the  ESOL  students  use  writing  to  construct  social  worlds 
Male  students  in  both  writing  workshops,  including  the  three  atypical  ESOL  students, 
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engage  in  play  outside  and  inside  the  context  of  their  writing  in  order  to  connect  with 
peers.  On  the  other  hand,  female  students  in  both  writing  workshops,  including  the  two 
female  typical  ESOL  students,  do  not  engage  in  play  in  order  to  connect  with  peers. 
Instead,  female  students,  like  the  typical  ESOL  students  in  this  study,  tend  to  establish 
and  maintain  connections  with  peers  with  solicitous  acts  of  kindness  in  the  context  of  the 
composing  process.  While  social  class  influences  how  students  use  their  symbolic 
repertoires,  gender  influences  it  as  well. 

The  function  of  writing  changes  in  the  lives  of  the  typical  and  atypical  ESOL 
students  over  the  course  of  the  school  year.  While  their  writing  becomes  a  tool  for 
cultivating  inroads  into  the  unofficial  peer  world  of  their  writing  workshops,  their  writing 
never  functions  as  a  textual  crossroad  (Dyson,  1993a).  To  use  Dyson's  (1993a)  words, 
texts  cannot  serve  as  crossroads  between  the  official  academic  arena  and  the  unofficial 
peer  world  of  the  classroom  unless  "those  texts,  with  their  multimedia  roots,  can  enter 
and  influence  the  official  world,  the  seat  of  societal  power,  as  it  were"  (p.  187).  In  order 
for  students'  texts  to  function  as  crossroads,  not  only  must  their  texts  influence  the 
official  curriculum,  but  their  texts  also  simultaneously  must  make  inroads  into  the  peer 
world. 

The  texts  of  the  ESOL  students,  or  the  texts  of  other  students  for  that  matter,  do 
not  function  as  crossroads  between  the  interrelated  worlds  of  their  writing  workshops 
because  the  texts  do  not  influence  the  official  curriculum  in  any  substantive  way,  nor  do 
the  texts  simultaneously  help  forge  an  inroad  in  to  the  peer  world  of  their  workshops.  For 
example,  when  Baris  makes  an  inroad  into  the  peer  world  of  his  writing  workshop  with 
his  "Dear  Nobody"  letter,  the  text  does  not  function  as  a  crossroad  because  there  is  no 
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public  forum  for  presenting  the  text.  Baris  shares  the  text  with  another  peer,  but  the  text 
is  not  shared  in  the  official  arena  of  his  writing  workshop  where  it  can  influence  the 
official  curriculum.  As  such,  the  text  furthers  Baris' s  unofficial  social  work,  but  it  does 
not  affect  the  official  curriculum.  Thus,  the  text  does  not  function  as  a  crossroad, 
connecting  the  diverse  and  multiple  worlds  of  the  writing  workshop. 

It  is  difficult  to  construct  textual  crossroads  when  the  curriculum  is  "rigid"  rather 
than  "permeable"  (Dyson,  1993a).  On  the  surface,  the  writing  process  pedagogy 
implemented  in  Mrs.  Goode  and  Mrs.  Nunley's  writing  workshop  seems  permeable  in  the 
sense  that  students  are  treated  like  real  authors  with  the  freedom  to  make  their  own 
decisions  about  their  writing.  After  all,  students  generate  their  own  writing  topics  rather 
than  addressing  teacher  prescribed  topics.  In  reality,  however,  that  freedom  is  limited 
given  that  students  are  not  free  to  select  their  own  genres.  In  classrooms  where  the 
curriculum  is  more  permeable,  there  is  space  for  student  choice  as  well  as  space  for  adult 
plans.  There  also  is  space  for  the  language  and  cultural  resources  students  bring  to  the 
classroom.  The  space  for  student  choice  and  for  the  sociocultural  resources  of  the 
students  is  limited  in  these  particular  workshops  because  of  the  more  rigid  nature  of  their 
curriculum. 

The  function  of  writing  changes  in  the  lives  of  five  of  the  ESOL  students  as  their 
second  language  literacy  skills  improve  and  as  they  negotiate  membership  in  their 
respective  workshops.  However,  the  function  of  writing  does  not  change  in  the  life  of 
Alex,  the  third  typical  ESOL  student.  D'Amato  (1987)  argues  that  children  engage  in 
peer  social  work  regardless  of  the  organizational  structure  of  the  classroom  and 
regardless  of  their  cultural  backgrounds.  Alex's  experiences  in  a  mainstream  writing 
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workshop,  however,  contradict  D'Amato's  argument.  Nonetheless,  Alex's  experiences 
are  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Ogbu  (1987)  suggests  that  the  intensity  of  a  child's  social 
work  may  be  influenced  by  societal  structures,  including  a  child's  perception  of  the 
importance  of  school.  While  Alex  peacefully  coexists  with  peers  in  his  writing 
workshop,  he  does  not  engage  in  peer  social  work.  Interview  data  suggests  that  he  longs 
for  academic  and  social  success  but  experiences  neither  during  the  course  of  the  year  in 
his  sixth-grade  writing  workshop.  While  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  concerning 
the  interplay  between  the  other  ESOL  students'  academic  work  and  their  social  work, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  interplay  between  the  academic  and  social  work  of  Alex.  He 
completes  the  academic  requirements  of  his  writing  workshop  by  participating  in  all 
stages  of  process  writing,  but  he  does  not  use  his  writing  to  negotiate  membership  in  the 
social  world  of  his  writing  workshop.  Thus,  the  other  ESOL  students  experience  more 
satisfaction  as  students  and  as  peers  as  a  result  of  the  interplay  between  their  academic 
and  social  work. 

Learning  to  write  in  a  second  language  involves  more  than  learning  to  encode 
words  on  the  page;  it  also  involves  learning  about  cultural  norms  and  expectations.  The 
ESOL  students  experience  tension  when  they  unintentionally  offend  peers  by  not 
responding  the  way  their  monolingual  peers  expect  them  to  respond  to  their  written  work. 
Baris,  for  example,  annoys  Danny  when  he  does  not  laugh  at  the  humor  in  his  story. 
Baris  comments  that  he  would  have  laughed  had  he  understood  that  the  line  about  his 
"momma  wearing  army  boots"  was  meant  to  be  funny.  Humor,  like  all  aspects  of  culture, 
is  not  universal,  but  culture  bound.  Learning  to  write  involves  figuring  out  the  kinds  of 
social  work  that  can  be  accomplished  with  the  manipulation  of  the  written  word. 
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Inherent  in  this  process  also  is  the  need  to  acquire  cultural  norms  and  expectations  of  the 
target  language  so  that  one  can  more  effectively  utilize  the  mediational  power  of  the 
written  word. 

Implications  for  Instruction 

In  this  dissertation,  I  document  the  experiences  of  both  typical  and  atypical  ESOL 
students  in  a  mainstream  writing  workshop  setting  from  the  perspective  of  the  students 
themselves  and  using  the  lense  of  social  constructivism.  The  process  of  making  sense  or 
learning  a  second  language  is  different  for  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students.  The 
atypical  ESOL  students  in  this  study  rely  on  extensive  parental  or  tutorial  help  in  order  to 
make  sense  of  their  workshops.  Writing  workshop  teachers  working  with  ESOL 
students,  particularly  atypical  ESOL  students,  in  their  mainstream  classrooms  must  make 
room  for  parental  involvement  in  order  to  facilitate  their  adjustment.  The  traditional 
writing  workshop  model  defined  by  Nancy  Atwell  (1987)  at  the  middle  school  level  does 
not  incorporate  parental  involvement.  In  the  traditional  workshop  model,  students 
conduct  conferences  with  peers  in  their  workshops,  rather  than  with  parents  at  home. 

The  writing  workshop  teachers  in  this  study,  however,  give  students  the  option  of 
conducting  writing  conferences  with  peers  or  with  family  members.  In  other  words,  the 
teachers  in  this  study  make  room  for  parental  involvement  that  facilitates  the  process  of 
making  sense  for  the  atypical  ESOL  students.  The  writing  workshop  teachers  also 
facilitate  parental  involvement  by  explicitly  telling  parents  of  ESOL  students  when  and 
how  to  get  in  touch  with  them.  For  example,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Mrs.  Nunley 
writes  on  a  piece  of  paper  her  name,  school  telephone  number,  and  the  time  she  can  be 
reached  at  school  to  take  a  telephone  call  or  meet  with  a  parent.  In  addition  to 
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encouraging  parental  involvement  by  making  themselves  easily  and  readily  available  to 
parents,  the  teachers  also  facilitate  parental  involvement  with  the  numerous  handouts  they 
provide  parents.  Mrs.  Nunley,  for  example,  writes  letters  to  the  parents  every  quarter 
outlining  major  assignments  and  activities.  She  also  includes  a  list  of  due  dates  and 
deadlines  for  the  various  assignments  and  projects.  The  value  of  these  handouts  is 
reflected  in  Mrs.  Hu's  comment:  "It  was  easy  to  help  Torrance  in  writing  workshop 
because  teacher  always  tell  us  what  going  on.  She  send  lot  of  papers  home.  I  keep 
deadlines  on  refrigerator  so  know  what  Torrance  has  to  do.  It  help  a  lot."  Parental  help 
not  only  helps  the  atypical  ESOL  students  make  sense  of  their  workshops,  but  it  also 
mitigates  the  stress  they  experience  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  when  they  are  unable  to 
participate  in  the  stages  of  process  writing  like  everyone  else  in  class. 

The  typical  ESOL  students  are  less  dependent  on  parental  help  and  more 
dependent  on  their  workshop  teachers  to  develop  second  language  literacy  skills.  As 
such,  writing  workshop  teachers  working  with  typical  ESOL  students  in  their  mainstream 
classes  must  provide  numerous  opportunities  for  typical  ESOL  students  to  work  with 
them  and  with  their  peers.  However,  writing  workshop  teachers  also  must  consider  that 
some  ESOL  students  prefer  working  with  the  teacher,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  until  they  establish  social  relationships  with  their  peers.  It  is  less  problematic  for 
typical  ESOL  students  to  be  cast  in  the  role  of  a  needy  student  when  working  with  a 
friend  than  when  working  with  a  peer  who  is  not  a  friend.  For  instance,  late  in  the  school 
year  when  she  does  not  understand  expository  writing,  Stephanie  actively  solicits  help 
from  a  peer  who  also  is  a  friend,  but  resents  help  early  in  the  year  when  Mrs.  Nunely  asks 
a  peer  who  is  not  a  friend  to  show  her  how  to  operate  the  computers.  Teachers  and  peers 
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serve  as  important  mediators  for  typical  ESOL  students  in  the  process  of  developing 
second  language  literacy  skills.  Thus,  writing  workshop  teachers  must  make  themselves 
available  to  typical  ESOL  students,  but  they  must  also  encourage  peer  interaction  taking 
into  account  that  peer  interactions  are  less  threatening  for  typical  ESOL  students  if  the 
peers  also  are  their  friends. 

Writing  workshop  teachers  also  must  closely  monitor  the  work  of  typical  ESOL 
students  and  intervene  when  it  appears  they  need  help.  While  two  of  the  typical  ESOL 
students  in  this  study  actively  solicit  teacher  help  when  they  need  it,  Stephanie  does  not. 
When  Mrs.  Nunley  sees  Stephanie  off-task,  she  makes  a  point  of  intervening  in  order  to 
help.  However,  Stephanie  is  reluctant  to  ask  for  help  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In 
fact,  Stephanie  is  so  reticent  about  soliciting  teacher  help  that  she  accepts  a  zero  on  a 
writing  assignment  rather  than  asking  for  help.  Writing  workshop  teachers  working  with 
typical  ESOL  students  must  monitor  their  activities  closely,  particularly  when  a  student 
appears  reticent  about  soliciting  help.  Had  Mrs.  Nunley  not  intervened  when  Stephanie 
struggled  to  understand,  she  would  have  remained  in  a  quagmire  of  confusion,  unable  to 
complete  many  of  her  assignments.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  that  Stephanie  never  engages  in 
pseudo-behavior  when  she  does  not  know  how  to  complete  an  assignment,  because  Mrs. 
Nunley  quickly  intervenes  and  provides  competent  other-regulated  instruction. 

Writing  workshop  teachers  also  must  monitor  closely  those  ESOL  students  who 
engage  in  non-genuine  behavior  in  order  to  look  like  they  are  genuinely  participating  in 
their  workshops.  Research  documenting  the  pseudo-behavior  of  ESOL  students  in 
mainstream  classes  (Piatt,  1996)  suggests  that  the  non-genuine  behaviors  adopted  by 
some  ESOL  students  often  are  debilitative  in  that  they  go  through  the  motions  of  self- 
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regulation  when  many  of  their  academic  activities  require  other-regulation.  In  other 
words,  some  ESOL  students  adopt  behaviors  that  make  it  appear  as  if  they  are  able  to 
accomplish  a  task  independently  when  in  fact  they  need  assistance.  Although  the  atypical 
ESOL  students  in  this  study  engage  in  pseudo-behavior  early  in  the  year,  their  pseudo- 
behavior  is  not  debilitative  because  these  coping  strategies  are  transitory  rather  than 
fixed.  In  fact,  the  pseudo-behavior  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students  actually  is  facilitative 
in  the  sense  that  it  mitigates  the  overwhelming  stress  they  experience  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  when  they  do  not  know  how  to  participate  in  their  workshops.  Writing 
workshop  teachers  working  with  ESOL  students  must  monitor  the  pseudo-behavior  of 
ESOL  students  to  be  sure  that  it  does  not  become  long  term  or  debilitative.  Even  though 
the  typical  ESOL  students  in  this  study  do  not  engage  in  pseudo-behavior,  it  is  important 
for  writing  workshop  teachers  to  monitor  such  behavior  in  all  ESOL  students,  given  the 
potential  detrimental  affect  it  has  on  the  learning  of  some  ESOL  students. 

Writing  workshop  teachers  also  must  monitor  the  self-regulated  behavior  of 
ESOL  students  in  mainstream  writing  workshops.  Self-regulation  in  and  of  itself  is  not  a 
pedagogically  sound  goal  unless  it  enhances  literacy  development.  Although  Alex  does 
not  engage  in  pseudo  or  non-genuine  behavior  during  the  composing  process,  he  simply 
goes  through  the  motions  of  self-regulation  when  drafting  a  composition.  He  drafts 
compositions  independently  and  even  participates  in  writing  conferences  with  family 
members  and  his  teacher.  However,  Alex  does  not  receive  the  direct  instruction  he  needs 
to  improve  his  writing.  Thus,  his  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  looks  like  his 
writing  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Writing  workshop  teachers  must  monitor  the  self-regulated 
behavior  of  ESOL  students  and  intervene  with  competent  other-regulated  instruction  that 
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targets  a  student's  zone  of  proximal  development.  The  writing  workshop  teachers 
conduct  individual  writing  conferences  with  the  ESOL  students  and,  therefore,  have  an 
opportunity  to  provide  competent  other-regulated  instruction.  However,  when 
conferencing  with  Alex,  the  writing  workshop  teacher  continues  to  focus  on  matters  of 
form  rather  than  on  more  substantive  matters  like  sentence  structure.  Writing  workshop 
teachers  must  document  and  review  the  lessons  they  conduct  with  individual  students  to 
ensure  that  they  address  a  host  of  topics  during  their  writing  conferences  with  these 
students. 

Given  that  the  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  have  different  tools  in  their 
symbolic  repertoires  for  constructing  social  worlds,  writing  workshop  teachers  should 
make  room  in  their  workshops  for  the  use  of  a  variety  of  tools.  For  instance,  the 
computer  is  an  important  tool  in  the  repertoire  of  the  atypical  ESOL  students  for 
constructing  relationships.  Giving  the  atypical  ESOL  students  assess  to  the  sixth-grade 
computer  lab  facilitates  their  process  of  making  inroads  into  the  peer  world.  By  the  same 
token,  the  writing  workshop  teachers  facilitate  the  process  of  making  inroads  into  the 
peer  world  of  the  typical  ESOL  students  when  they  provide  numerous  opportunities  for 
peer  interaction.  In  the  context  of  peer  interaction,  Nina  and  Stephanie  are  able  to  offer 
copies  of  their  writing  to  other  students  in  an  attempt  to  establish  connections  with  others. 
While  writing  workshop  teachers  should  help  expand  the  symbolic  repertoires  of  their 
ESOL  students,  they  also  should  create  room  in  their  workshops  for  the  use  of  a  variety 
of  tools. 

In  order  to  realize  the  full  mediational  power  of  the  written  word,  writing 
workshop  teachers  must  create  a  more  "permeable"  curriculum  so  that  ESOL  students,  as 
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well  as  their  monolingual  peers,  have  an  opportunity  to  construct  textual  crossroads.  The 
ESOL  students  are  able  to  construct  inroads  into  the  unofficial  peer  world  of  their  writing 
workshops.  However,  they  are  not  able  to  construct  inroads  and  stake  claims  with  one 
and  the  same  text.  As  such,  the  writing  of  the  ESOL  students  does  not  function  as  a 
crossroad  between  official  and  unofficial  worlds.  A  permeable  curriculum  is  open  to 
students'  experiences  and  their  language.  It  has  room  for  student  choice  as  well  as  for 
teacher's  plans.  When  writing  workshop  teachers  create  room  for  student  voice  and 
student  experience,  the  writing  of  students  has  the  potential  to  function  as  a  crossroad  and 
be  more  satisfying  both  academically  and  socially. 

Given  that  learning  to  write  in  second  language  involves  learning  about  cultural 
norms  and  expectations  of  the  target  language,  writing  workshop  teachers  should  provide 
opportunities  for  students  to  learn  about  culture.  Not  only  should  writing  workshop 
teachers  encourage  ESOL  students  to  interact  with  their  monolingual  peers  inside  and 
outside  the  classroom  where  they  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  one  another's 
culture,  but  they  also  should  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  discuss  elements  of 
"surface"  and  "deep"  culture  pertaining  to  the  students  represented  in  their  class 
(Gonzales,  1978).  This  can  be  accomplished  by  teaching  students  that  all  cultures  have 
tangible  surface  characteristics  such  as  special  holidays  and  foods,  as  well  intangible 
deep  characteristics  such  as  feelings  and  attitudes  about  space  and  proxemics  and  about 
concepts  of  time,  to  name  a  few.  These  types  of  lessons  may  not  be  a  panacea,  but  they 
can  help  promote  cross-cultural  understanding  and  mitigate  misunderstandings  that  can 
occur  between  students  from  different  cultural  backgrounds. 
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Inclusive  ESOL  Education  Trends 

This  study  is  framed  in  the  context  of  a  national  trend  occurring  in  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  education  of  second  language  learners.  In  many  schools 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  number  of  ESOL  students  being  mainstreamed  into 
"inclusive"  classrooms  before  fully  developing  English  proficiency  is  increasing,  as  more 
districts  adopt  inclusion  models  to  educate  language  minority  students  (Harklau,  1994). 
The  few  studies  that  do  focus  on  ESOL  students  in  inclusive  environments  reveal  that 
ESOL  students  in  mainstream  classrooms  are  often  marginalized  and  isolated  (Fu,  1995; 
Harklau,  1994;  Piatt,  1996).  Moreover,  research  investigating  ESOL  students  in 
mainstream  settings  generally  reveals  that  ESOL  students  are  often  not  given  the  support 
they  need  to  become  members  of  the  class  in  a  mainstream  setting  or  the  support  they 
need  to  achieve  to  their  potential. 

In  the  context  of  this  national  trend  towards  "inclusive"  education  for  ESOL 
students,  I  examine  the  experiences  of  typical  and  atypical  ESOL  students  in  two 
mainstream  writing  workshops.  Instead  of  experiencing  isolation  and  academic  failure, 
five  of  the  six  ESOL  students  in  this  study  experience  academic  success  in  an  "inclusive" 
educational  environment.  The  structure  of  the  writing  workshop  model  provides  the  kind 
of  interactional  environment  ESOL  students  need  to  succeed  in  the  mainstream 

classroom.  They  have  the  opportunity  and  the  freedom  to  interact  with  their  peers  and 

......  .  .  ..... 

with  their  writing  workshop  teachers  on  a  regular  basis.  In  their  interactions  with  their 

peers  and  their  teachers,  they  learn  both  how  to  write  in  a  second  language  and  how  to 
cultivate  membership  in  the  peer  world  of  their  writing  workshops. 
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The  structure  of  the  writing  workshop  model  provides  opportunities  also  for  the 
writing  workshop  teachers  to  monitor  the  activities  of  their  students.  Instead  of  lecturing 
to  the  whole  class  from  the  podium,  the  writing  workshop  teachers  have  the  space  they 
need  to  "roam"  the  room  and  observe  their  students  engaged  in  the  process  of  writing. 
This  is  particularly  important  for  ESOL  students  given  that  the  task  of  learning  to  write  in 
a  second  language  requires  the  mediatioal  support  of  others.  If  an  ESOL  student  is 
struggling,  the  writing  workshop  teacher  has  the  space  to  intervene  and  provide 
competent  other-regulated  instruction.  Writing  workshop  teachers  also  have  the  space 
they  need  to  conduct  individual  writing  conferences  with  their  students  where  individual 
needs  can  be  addressed. 

With  a  disproportionate  number  of  ESOL  students  in  the  United  States 
experiencing  academic  failure  and  isolation  in  inclusive  settings,  the  writing  workshop 
model  can  be  an  effective  instructional  vehicle  for  both  typical  and  atypical  ESOL 
students.  While  the  two  writing  workshops  in  this  study  deviate  from  the  Atwell  (1987) 
model  in  that  student  choice  and  student  freedom  are  limited,  five  of  the  six  ESOL 
students  still  experience  success  both  academically  and  socially.  Many  researchers  claim 
that  the  writing  workshop  is  an  effective  instructional  vehicle  for  ESOL  students.  The 
findings  of  this  study  provide  support  for  such  a  claim.  Although  one  of  the  ESOL 
students,  Alex,  does  not  experience  the  same  success  that  the  other  ESOL  students 
experience,  one  must  weigh  the  affect  that  his  lack  of  first  language  literacy  skills  has  on 
his  experiences  in  school.  Researchers  find  consistently  that  students  who  know  how  to 
read  and  write  in  their  first  language  generally  are  more  successful  in  learning  how  to 
read  and  write  in  another  language,  and  as  a  result  are  more  successful  in  school  (Collier, 
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1995).  Moreover,  researchers  find  that  if  students  do  not  reach  a  certain  threshold  in  first 
language  literacy,  they  may  experience  cognitive  difficulties  in  the  second  language 
(Collier,  1987;  Collier  &  Thomas,  1989;  Cummins,  1976,  1981,  1991).  This  study 
provides  support  for  the  findings  of  such  research,  and  reveals  how  the  lack  of  first 
language  literacy  skills  plays  out  in  the  life  of  an  ESOL  student. 
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